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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Protessional Cards. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, 














Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 
Prima Donna Tavary Opera Company. 
New York. 


47 East 2ist Street, 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion|, New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 
Pianist and Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 

forte an tae especially for the works of Bach, 

Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt. (Correct 

Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N.Y 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The representative of 


LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence : 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
hursdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 


TEE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal! Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No.18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 





SERRANO'S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


|< - 
Instruction. 


Opera, 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street. New York 








MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 


Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 





Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 
33 West 3ist Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. : 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 


MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 


Complete course in Solfeggio, Sight Reading, 


Scales, &c. Mondays and Thursdays. 
Studios: 17 East 16th Street, New York City, 
and 108 4th Avenue, Newark, N 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 








GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere. London. 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
from 12M to1P.M 
138 5th Avenue New York. 


Hours 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 








ADDISON 
ANDREWS. 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Rew Work Musical Exchange, 


ANDREWS 


& NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 


No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INsTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Raritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street. New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate Schoo! of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal! Instruction 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
ress: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 


71 East 52d Street, New York. 





Lena Doria Devine, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 


voice production. 
35 West 16th Street, New York. 





Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA,.—RoOles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 

CONCERT.-— Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyrtc Artists un- 
familias with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue. 


Studio: 
Reception Hours: 


1to3 P.M, 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 





J. H. McKINLEY, 


Tenor. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 


+ 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY 
BAO te AND ORATORIO. 
OCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 136 ‘om Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 





PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 





ORTON BRADL EY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 


Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicals, 
19 West 2ist Street, New York, 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG; 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturdays 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 1th 
Street, New York. Concert Engagements, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 21st Street (Gramercy Park), 


Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 








MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CORA RIGby, 31 Crest Avenu 


BKeachmont, Mass. 





DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates apply to 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER 
TENOR— ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


IDA GRAY SCOT T, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Pormerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120° East 
86th Street, New York. 


-D'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona 


‘‘Perfect artist . . . perfect teacher.’’— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 

124 East 44th St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. ap naclngg 


America’s recognized authority on Lam 

Hts accompanist and under teacher, with iets 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St. 





MISS KATHRIN HIL KE, 
Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 


Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 





ABBEY BUILDING, 
Evendmey and 38th Street, NEW YORK. 


L EONARD. E. AU ph es 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including opeta with st +t deportment. 
og Carnegie Fall. 57th St. and 7th a, New 

or 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
6x9 Lexington Averue, New York. 














F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, __ 


Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 

Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
_o East Sith Street, New York. 


Boston. 











FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





ERRIT SMI TH, 
Organist and Conductor, 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 28rd Street, New York. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 








Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of *‘Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 





CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 

Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hal! and 262 Lenox Avenue. 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 

Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 513 West End Ave., near 90th St. 





ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 
Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 
Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 
: 500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 
B. W. FOLEY, 

SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also a limited 
number of pupils 
123 East 90th Street, New York. 


MR. JAMES FITCH THOMSON 


BARITONE 


(Of the Wagner Grand Opera). 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 
Permanent address: 
STEINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 





Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 


Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West 34th Street, New York. 
GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, 
542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme, LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

No. 16 West 6ist Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 43d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant, Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 

172 West 105th St., New York. 





Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company. 
THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
Chicago, Ill, 


297 Indiana Street, 





LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio, 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
[Tuesdays and Fridays. 





EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-132 Boylston street, Boston. 





CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


London, England. 


London, England. 








Mr. S. MEREI, 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 117 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 19 Harewood Sq., London, N. W. 





MISS ANNETFTA HULLAH, 
PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 





MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 





MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 
Address care of 


Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 


8 Argyll Place, LONDON, W. 








ALFRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 


At the International Conservatory, 
74 Lexington Avenue, ew York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 





E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Complete 





Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the ‘Rob Roy ’ Company. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING, 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
LouIs FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 


WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application, 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music 
to be sent to 


Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 


| Musical Directors, 








| CONCERT DIRECTION. 


Agency Founded 


iso. ABRMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply fer Catalegues. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, !isping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘*Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.”—74e Queen. 

“Mrs Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.”’— Zhe Lancet. 

18 Ear|’s Court Square, London, S. W. 





MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 

Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 





MADAME BESSIE COX, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 


22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 





FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
* P ..j William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
Examiners: | Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. 

Dudley Buck, President. : 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Serre Reve Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princifal Violin Department. 
Frederick Packard, Princifal Operatic Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Chicago Conservatory of Music, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Directer. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, TU. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H.SHERWOOD, . . . 
CaLVIng GCA0T,. «és st Om 
VITTORIO CARP, . . « «© e« 


CLARENCE EDDY, e Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, . se oue .  Violia. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &e. 





Voeai. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850, 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. L 
for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHEST 


for the Stage. SEMINARY: Special Traini 
IOLIN SCHOOL. 


ELEMENTARY PIANO and 


OPERATIC SCHOOL: Congicte Taiins 


Principals—Frau Prof. Seima Nickiass-Kempner, Apotr Scuuize, Luise Reimann, CaTHARINA ZIMDARS 
(Vocal), Prof. Frigprich Gernsuei, Representing Director ; Prof. GUstav Hot_agNnpeR (Composition, Chorus 


Singing), Lupwic Busser (Theory, Musical History), Ferrx Dreyscnock, F 
— . Scuutz, Schwerin Court Pianist, Schwerin; E. E. 


Frizpr. GeRNSHEIM, A. PAPENDICK, 
(Piano), O. 
Chamber Virtuoso; C. Kriécxer, Royal Chamber 


LAENDER, I, GRAEFEN, Royal Chorus Director (Opera-Ensemble, Chorus), Linx, Royal 
Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 


Mimic, &c., &e. 


Diener, Royal Musical Director (Organ), Prof. G. 
usician (Violin), Hurcnenreurer (’Cello), Prof. G. Hot- 


Prof. Hemeicn Exruicn, Prof. 
Taupert, C. L. 
HoLLAENDER, Frorian Zayjic, Grand Duca, 


Drama (Declamationl 


3 Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the principal Music Dealers. 








. . *. © 
Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GHRMANY, 
Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mis. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 
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CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) ; 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Griinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, Prospectus gratis on demand from the 





directors. 
Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 


Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 
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Gordon Piano. 
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HAMILTON 3. GORDON 


FACTORY: 
37 to 45 Ninth Avenue. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


"COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia), 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof, SCHROEDER. 
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Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier 
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‘*Dear Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
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Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
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The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu- 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 
ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
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the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
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Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, ? CHICAGO. 


Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLEs JorDAN, the eminent conductor of 





Providence, R. IL.: 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 
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the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. 
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THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
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ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Address all Communications to 
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PIANOS. 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “Sonmer Piano.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 


stamped upon the sounding board: 
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MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 
SCALCHI, WM. C. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD ae 

GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B. YOUNG, grade piano bearing a 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, PROTHEROE, . 

TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, partly similar name. 


Factory and Warerooms: 














N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New 


York. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, March 13, 1895. 


HE conductor question 1s again greatly agitating 
Berlin. That most enterprising of all concert man- 
agers of the world, Hermann Wolff, is said to have offered 
Felix Weingartner the sum of 25,000 marks (only $6,000, 
but considerable money in Germany) to become Hans von 
Biilow’s most valued successor as conductor of the series of 
ten Berlin Philharmonic and the Hamburg and Bremen 
subscription concerts. There is no doubt that Felix Wein- 
gartner would be the man for Mr. Wolff, just as little as 
there is doubt that Richard Strauss, grand musician that 
he is, did not prove the attraction which he was expected to 
be. Barring some single successes which were gladly and 
faithfully chronicled in these columns, he did not draw; he 
does not sway the orchestra and he does not sway the pub- 
lic, and yet that is just what is wanted of a successful con- 
ductor here in Berlin. Neither Hans Richter nor Felix 
Mottl, nor yet even Hermann Levi, not to mention the 
clownish Maszkowski, succeeded in doing this, so it is not 
so much of a discredit to Richard Strauss that he likewise 
failed with the Berlin public as a successor to Hans von 
Biillow. The mantle of the dead giant did not fit the some- 
what asthmatic shoulders of otherwise one of the finest of 
all musicians of Germany. 

Weingartner would be the man, as I said before, to draw 
back the old crowds to the Philharmonie, just as he is now 
drawing them to the Opera House on the nights of the 
symphony evenings of the Royal Opera House. Mr. Wolff 
knows this, and hence the offer of 25,000 marks, which is 
about 10,000 marks more than Weingartner is receiving 
now for much more arduous work. But then Mr. Wein- 
gartner is bound to the Royal Opera House by contract 
until 1896, and Count Hochberg is not going to release him 
from this contract. Our noble and wise intendant would 
not deserve the second adjective if he did, at least not until 
he would have found somebody to take Felix Weingart- 
ner's place. Moreover, Count Hochberg has no reasons for 
being extraordinarily generous to Mr. Weingartner, on ac- 
count of the latter's behavior in the Munich affair, particu- 
lars of which I gave you heretofore. As the case now 
stands Mr. Weingartner will have to refuse Mr. Wolff's 
large offer, and the latter probably will have to re-engage 
Mr. Strauss for the season of 1895-96, for it will be diffi- 
cult to find anybody else who will do even comparatively 
as well as Strauss did. In 1896, however, things will 
change all around, and Mr. Weingartner may find himself 
surprised that no efforts will be made or will seem neces- 
sary to hold him here in Berlin. He will go to Munich to 
take his place as one of the conductors of the Bavarian 
Royal Opera, of which Ernest Possart is still the intendant, 
and will probably remain so as long as Prince Regent 
Luitpold, with whom he is a great personal favorite, re- 
mains ruler of Bavaria. The joint working of Weingartner 
and Possart will be watched with interest by not a few, and 
I can assure you that Hermann Levi will not remain an 
idle spectator. It will be a case of when Greek meets 
Greek, and the chances of the game, as usual on such oc- 
casions, are in favor of the party of the third part. The 
whole Munich contract affair was gotten up by Possart 
because he wanted to play off Weingartner against Gen- 
eral Director Hermann Levi, who is a thorn in his flesh, 
and on the part of Weingartner because, first of all, he 
felt sore and slighted about the Berlin fiasco of his opera 
Genesius, and, secondly, because he could not succeed 
in securing from Count Hochberg privileges above those 
granted to his confréres, Dr. Muck and Josef Sucher, 
Here is where the rub lies, and this is the plain, unvar- 
nished truth of a matter about which all musical Berlin 
is talking with more or less, usually less, correct sur- 
mises. The real surprise, however, may (I purposely do 
not yet say will) come in 1896, for I have reason to believe 
that the Royal Opera House intendant has something up 
his sleeve which will stun even Mr. Weingartner, who, I 
believe, is basking himself in the pleasant anticipation that 
efforts and all manner of concessions will be made in 1896 
to hold him here and to induce Mr. Possart to cancel the 


contract for Munich. Well, qui vivra verra! 
* en 


The musical week was a rather lively one, and though 
we are now fast approaching the end of the season, no let 
up in the number, and certainly also not in the quality, of 
concerts is perceivable. 

On Tuesday night of last week I heard first at Bechstein 





Hall a chamber concert by the Austrian pianist and com- 
poser Guido Peters, who on this occasion had the assist- 
ance of the famous Halir Quartet. These four gentlemen 
played a string quartet in C minor, op. 5, by Mr. Peters, 
which is deserving of great praise. Not only is it replete 
with good and partially very original ideas, but they 
are also worked out in very musicianly and at moments 
highly interesting manner, and in very strict. almost classi- 
cal, form. I liked best the quaint scherzo, with its pastoral 
trio, and this movement was also the best performed one. 
As a pianist Mr. Peters did not seem as important or 
promising to me as a composer. It may be because 
good pianists are nowadays so much more abundant than 
good composers. He played the great A minor organ pre- 
lude and fugue by Bach in the Liszt piano arrangement, 
and played it well, but not very impressively. The Mozart 
A major sonata and C minor fantasie, however, he played 
with classic simplicity and like a good, true Mozart lover. 


* * 


An artist of far higher, and in fact of the very highest 
attainments as a pianist, is Franz Rummel, who a little 
later on the same evening held forth at the Singakademie 
before a fashionable, large sized and very attentive, as well 
as appreciative, audience. It would not be like carrying, 
but it would also seem like carrying coals to Newcastle 


after I had brought them there, were I to attempt to again ; 


describe to you the virtuoso and musician qualities of Franz 
Rummel, the pianist. You have read them in Ture Mv- 
SICAL CouRIER many and many atime in the fifteen years of 
the existence of the paper, and even before that time my 
modest pen was one of the first to proclaim the artist’s 
superior merits. 

His program was on this occasion almost identically the 
same, and in arrangement and composers absolutely the 
same, as the superb one which a few weeks ago Paderewski 
played at Leipsic. The main difference consisted in the 
fact that Rummel gave us the Beethoven penultimate so- 
nata, op. 110, while Paderewski was heard 1n the sonata 
op. 111. Here is the program in full : 

.Bach 
Beethoven 


Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
Sonata, op. 110........ ‘ 
Sonata, op. 11 


Schumann 


Rondo Brillant, op. 62...... Weber 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 1.... } : 
Mazurka, op. 50, No. 1.......... Chopin 
Préludes, op. 28, Nos 1, 3, 4 and 7 ) 
Waldesrauschen........ -) 

coc cksieat 


Le Ros6ignol........cceeeseeeees > 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 10.. 

The two first works on the program I missed on account 
of the previously mentioned concert, but I have often heard 
them from Mr. Rummel and I know that they are among his 
finest interpretations. The Schumann F sharp minor so- 
nata, which most beautiful (Schumann's own slighting re- 
mark about this work to the contrary notwithstanding) 
composition he played for the first time on this occasion, 
and I cannot truthfully state that he seemed to have 
exhausted oreven fully grasped the poetic contents of the 
work, especially of the rhythmically interesting last 
movement. Moreover he was not technically as immacu- 
late in this difficult composition as he was in the further 
numbers of this taxing program. 

Of these the G major mazurka of Chopin was most charm- 
ingly played, and the third and seventh of the preludes so 
pleased the audience that they insisted on a repetition of 
these little gems, which was most graciously granted. 

The Liszt numbers Rummel played with his well-known 
bravura and matchless virtuosity especially the Tenth Rhap- 
sody, after which he was again and again: recalled, and 
finally yielding to the irresistible encore demand he added 
to the program with exquisite execution the Chopin 
Berceuse. 

* * * 

A joint concert which Miss Helene Schroeder, a singer, 
and Fritz Spahr, an American violinist, gave at Bechstein 
Hall on Wednesday night was of special interest only ds 
far as the instrumentalist was concerned. It is true the 
vocalist owns a fair mezzo soprano voice in point of ma- 
terial, but she does not exactly know yet how to use it, and 
on the slightest provocation, as well as on any note above 
F natural, she begins toscream. Moreover, just as clumsy 
as her vocalization is also her conception of things, and 
d’Albert’s dainty Zur Drossel sprach der Fink, for instance, 
she yelped out as if it had been a musical setting of the 
sad accident of Jumbo’s smash up and death through col- 
lision with a steam engine. Quite the opposite is the case 
with Fritz Spahr. Our young New York countryman, who 
has somewhat the appearance of a dark young Paganini, is 
evidently an artist of considerable talent. He has an in- 
tensely musical nature, a keen ear, and he seems in love 
with his instrument. I don’t want to go into technical de- 
tails about his violin playing, leaving that to my far better 
informed and specially trained collaborateur Abell, but I 
want to state that Mr. Spahr played a Rust sonata in D 
major, and the difficult Spohr Gesangsscene in a manner 
that must have been thoroughly pleasing to every musician, 
so broad and virile was his conception, and so earnest and 
unaffected was his style and general delivery, while his in- 
tonation was always true and his tone big and pure. F 

If in the above two big works Mr. Spahr showed mainly 
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the qualities of the musician-violinist, he gave the Wil- 
helmj transcription of Wagner's Romanza with the true 
feeling of a poet, and in Sauret’s jaunty Tarantella, as well 
as Wieniawski’s Airs Russes, he displayed the atiributes of 
the virtuoso. Altogether he created a most favorable im- 
pression as an artist of talent, taste, and, despite his youth, 
considerable versatility. I doubt not that ere long America 
will have cause to feel proud of Fritz Spahr 
* * # 

My Thursday account is of necessity a short one. Of the 
third and last Zajic-Gruenfeld subscription concert at the 
Singakademie I heard only Peter Tschaikowsky’s string 
sextet, op. 70, entitled Souvenir de Florence, for two vio- 
lins, two violas and two ’celli, which is a highly interesting 
work and which was well performed on this occasion. 
Among the further numbers of the program were Beetho- 
ven's Scotch Songs, with obligato, violin and 'cello, which 
were sung by Mrs. Amalia Joachim. I could not stay to 
listen, as I did not want to miss William H. Dayas’ piano 
recital, which took place at Bechstein Hall the same even- 
ing. 

2 * 

Unluckily this proved a serious disappointment, for 
Dayas, about whom I wrote at length in my last week's 
budget, was so strongly under the influence of the in- 
fluenza that he had to stop short after the second number 
of the interesting program, and ‘‘the game was declared 
off after that inning,” as they have it in sporting parlance. 

It would have been better had Mr. Dayas—who had been 
suffering badly all day and who had undergone a fainting 
fit shortly before the recital—not attempted to play at 
all. Asit was he could not be persuaded by his wife and 
friends from disappointing the audience, and he essayed 
the Bach grand prelude and triple fugue in E flat for or- 
gan in the excellent Busoni piano arrangement. In this 
work even his memory began to fail him, and he jumped 
a place of about a page and a half. Nothing daunted, 
though, Mr. Dayas against fate attempted Eugen d’Albert’s 
F sharp minor sonata, op. 10. Of this, however, he made 
sad work. I happened to be placed right behind the com- 
poser, and I noticed how he was squirming, as if he were 
sitting on pins and needles. The slow movement Dayas 
rushed through at such a tempo that d’Albert could not 
help turning around and saying with asickly smile: ‘‘ Das 
nennt der ein Adagio!” Butthen came the fugue, and 
things got so badly mixed, page after page was left out, 
until d’Albert again—this time as white as a sheet—said to 
me: ‘‘ Er ist entweder krank oder verriickt!” Well, hap- 
pily Dayas is not crazy, but he was a very sick man that 
evening, and he ought not to have played at all. After the 
sonata he jumped up from his seat, mumbled some words 
toward the public which nobody could understand, and 
made some signs and shrugs with his shoulders which no- 
body could interpret, and by the time d’Albert and myself 
could get to the artist’s room Dayas had disappeared from 
it and had been driven away from Bechstein Hall to his 
hotel. 

Thus ended an evening of which I had anticipated much 
musical enjoyment. The remainder of the program had 
promised a number of Brahms and Liszt selections, which, 
of course, remained uninterpreted on this occasion. I hope 
Mr. Dayas will return to Berlin soon and that then he will 
have better luck. 


” 


2 * 


A concert of importance in more than one way was that 
which Leopold Auer, the St. Petersburg conductor and vio- 
linist, gave with the enlarged Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Philharmonie on Friday night. The program consisted ex- 
clusively of works by the late Peter Illitsch Tschaikowsky, 
and was, almost in its entirety, an absolute novelty for Ber- 
lin, while each of the four numbers on the program has 
been heard repeatedly in New York and elsewhere in the 
United States. I have heretofore spoken of the conserv- 
atism that exists here in Berlin in matters musical and also 
that it extends more especially upon the two composers 
Tschaikowsky and Dvordk, whose works show the most 
national flavor and characteristics. Lately, however, I am 
glad to notice a change for the better in the press as well 
as with the public, and the way in which Tschai- 
kowsky’s works were received last Friday night makes 
me more hopeful that some day we shall have here also 
the Kussian’s last work, his Pathetic symphony, which 
has been performed almost everywhere except in Berlin. 
This favorable reception, however, was in no small measure 
due and attributable to the excellent, loving, careful and 
most interesting interpretation the works received under 
the experienced baton of Leopold Auer, the conductor of 
the St. Petersburg Imperial Russian Music Society. He 
had worked wonders with our Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
not since Hans von Biilow’s time have I heard that body 
of musicians play as enthusiastically and technically-as well 
as they did last Friday night. 
interest in their music as well as in their conductor. 

The program was carefully selected, and showed the ex- 
perienced conductor and program maker. It started off 
with the second symphony, the one in C minor, op. 17, a 
work full of dark but glowing, almost crimson ,color and 
Russian to the core. I heard it first under Theodore 


They evidently took an 
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Thomas, and often afterward in New York, but it never 
sounded so intense and so pregnant to me as on that 


evening. The fine E flat march, which forms the slow 
movement, was superbly played, and was loudly ap- 
plauded. The clever scherzo, and more especially the 


ever changing and therefore to the musician so interesting 
treatment of the obstinately recurring Russian theme in 
the last movement, pleased the connoisseurs as well as the 
general public, and thus the first portion of the battle for 
Tchaikowsky was won. 

Victory grew easier still forthe miniature suite from the 
ballet The Nutcracker, which I have seen mentioned on 
many New York programs, and which therefvre it is un- 
The indescribably quaint Chinese 
repeated, and 
Miniature in A major, from 
13, with its music box effect and all 
Itis a 


necessary to describe. 
had to be 


the March 


dance the same pleasant fate 


befell the first 
orchestral suite, op. 
the instruments 'way up in the highest positions. 
charmingly humorous bit of orchestral crazy-quilt writing. 

If Auer had before scored a great triumph as a conductor 
and interpreter with baton in hand, he was still more suc- 
cessful with his violin and bow. He played the Tschai- 
kowsky D major violin concerto, which work I also heard 
meeting at Munich in the 


Ton Kiinstler 


I then gave a description of the work, 


from him at the 
summer of 1893 
is familiar to New York concert audiences 
Phil- 
at the hands of our excellent 


which, moreover, 
through the interpretation it received at one of the 
harmonic Society’s concerts 
American 


time his Munich performance, 


Camilla Urso. Auer surpassed this 


violinist, 
and his playing was in every 


way so superb, so broad and noble, as well as technically 


so marvelous and flawless, that he carried everything 
before him. Even Burmester did not achieve a greater 
success than Auer did on this occasion, and it was de- 


cidedly a most deserved one. He is a grand artist and 


musician. After numerous recalls he played as an encore 
a Tschaikowsky romanzo, and the concert closed with a 
superb performance of perhaps Tschaikowsky’s orchestral 
chef d’ceuvre, his Francesca da Rimini fantasie. I wish 


that the Raconteur could have been here to hear it. 


I should have enjoyed it doubly, for he is just such a 
Tschaikowsky crank as I am myself. 

Week aft next Auer give 
chamber music evening with the assistance of Busoni and 
‘s associates, and I can tell you that I antici- 


er will us a Tschaikowsky 





some of Halir 


pate great things. s*-6 


A concert of importance and with the usual financial as 
well as artistic success, both being a foregone conclusion, 
was the eighth symphony evening of the Royal Orchestra 
on Saturday night. The opera house was filled to the last 
available seat, both at the concert and the public rehearsal, 
which latter took place on the same forenoon. 

The program brought three well-known works and one 
which was an absolute novelty. The latter was Bruckner’s 
E flat symphony, the third in the aged Viennese composer's 
list of ten symphonies, and also the third one which we 
have so far heard here. The other two which have hereto 
fore been performed here are the one in E major and the 
D minor one, dedicated to Richard Wagner, both of which 
have also been played in New York, and raised at the time 
considerable discussion as well as vast differences of 
opinion. I believe that with the E flat symphony, yclept 
by the composer ‘‘ romantic,” no such dissenting opinions 
would be raised. It is, comparatively speaking, a far more 
simple work, fresh, but not quite as strong or original in 
invention, and with fewer innovations as to form and 
peculiarities of harmonization or orchestral treatment. The 
descriptive adjective ‘‘ romantic” also is hardly justifiable, 
except perhaps in the case of the scherzo in B flat, with its 
glad horn motives and woodland atmosphere, interrupted 
by a Lindler trio which is as charming as it sounds naive. 
The three first movements are also not so prolix as those 
of the other two symphonies we know, but the last move- 
ment is really weak, both in invention and thematic treat- 
ment. Weingartner worked hard over this Bruckner sym- 
phony, and the Royal Orchestra played, as usual, superbly. 
Still the composition achieved hardly more than a succes 
with hisses of opposition. The 
the Mendelssohn Midsummer 


d'éstime, not unmixed 
novelty was preceded by 
Night's Dream overture, and its performance was the first 
one which I heard under Weingartner in which both his 
conception and the reproduction by the band were at fault. 
The woodwind was not at all precise in entrance or rhythm, 
and Weingartner has evidently little sympathy with the 
work, or else he would have looked for better dynamic 
balance. With so big a string orchestra the woodwind 
must be doubled, in the sustained harmonies at least, or else 
the be softened to the utmost to secure a 
proper tonal balance. 

Beethoven's D major symphony, which opened the second 
half of the program, was read with precision and refine- 
The 


close of the concert was formed by Wagner's Rienzi over- 


strings must 


ment, and every movement was loudly applauded. 


ture,which was given with aspirit and brilliancy which 





last night before a large and fashionable audience, consist- 
ing mostly of members of the society and their families. 

The chief interest of the occasion centred in Eugen 
d’Albert, who appeared in his triple capacity as composer, 
conductor and pianist. The Vorspiel and an excerpt from 
his first opera Der Rubin opened the program. The opera 
has lately been given, and if the reports are true ‘‘ with 
success,” at Karlsruhe and Weimar. The Vorspiel we had 
heard here already, at one of the Philharmonic concerts 
under Richard Strauss’ direction. It created no deep im- 
pression then, and it did not last night under the com- 
poser’s own direction. It is weak in invention and in no 
way particularly interesting. Still lessso is the scene be- 
tween Asaf and Bedura, from the second act of the opera, 
and which must be the principal one, or else d’Albert would 
not have selected it for performance on this occasion. It 
is Wagnerian, and especially Tristanian, to a degree which 
becomes nauseous, because it is all the time Wagnerian with 
the Wagner left out. It imitates without creating an at- 
mosphere, and it is * hifalutin” without having anything to 
say. The more! hear d’Albert the more I become convinced 
that, after all, he never will be a truly great composer ; he 
is not original enough for that. When be is Brahmsian 
he is at his best, as in his second string quartet, which falls 
little short of being a great work. But this Rubin is really 
no Rubinstein ; in fact, it is no gem at all. Moreover, the 
poetry which d’Albert wrote to his music after one of 
Hebbel's grand fairy tales is clumsy and unpoetic, and the 
whole is badly written for the voices, and therefore hard to 
sing and not effective. 

Miss Hermine Finck, dramatic soprano, and H. Zeller, 
heroic tenor, both from the Weimar Court Opera, did their 
level best for the composer, and it must be confessed they 
sang well, yet they could not secure a victory for a lost 
cause. 

D'Albert himself gained his victory as soloist on this 
occasion and not as composer. He performed the Bee- 
thoven E flat piano concerto with a breadth and nobility, 
with a finish and smoothness, which I have never before 
witnessed and which I doubt he ever before attained. It 
was a memorable performance. . 

Professor Klindworth did well with the orchestral 
accompaniment this time and he also led the Philharmonic 
orchestra with unusual enthusiasm and precision in Sieg- 
fried’s Rhinejourney and the Meistersinger Vorspiel, which 
were the orchestral numbers on the program and which the 
venerable Wagner conductor directed from memory. 

The program mentioned further Clarchen’s Songs from 
Egmont, by Beethoven; Berlioz’s Zeide bolero and the 
scene between Siegfried andthe Rhine Daughters from the 
third act of the Gétterdimmerung, but as Mrs. Emily Her- 
zog, through sudden hoarseness, was prevented from sing- 
ing, these numbers had to be omitted from the program, 
It was rather unfortunate, especially as in the last named 
excerpt Miss Olive Fremstadt had been announced to sing 
and was thus fora second time within a few weeks pre- 
vented from appearing through the untoward circumstance 
of the illness of somebody else. In place of the numbers 
thus omitted Miss Hermine Finck was kind enough to sing 
in substitution Liszt's Loreley and Wagner’s Schmerzen, 
both with piano accompaniment. 

*& & & 

Manager Hermann Wolff was in Vienna last week to 
arrange the three concerts there of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the first one of which will be con- 
ducted by Richard Strauss, the second by Levi and the 
third by Grieg. On invitation of Angelo Neumann the 
orchestra will give one concert at Prague on their way to 
Vienna. Hermann Wolff told me yesterday that the big- 
gest individual success he ever saw achieved by any artist 
was that which little Bronislaw Hubermann, the boy violin 
wonder, scored at Vienna last week. 

* *# 
Emil Goetze, the tenor who was “‘ guesting” at May. 
ence last week, broke down completely with his old throat 
trouble, and is so hoarse now that he cannot speak a single 


word. 
* & & 


I am glad to notice that the Oesterlein Richard Wagner 
Museum has at last been sold to the city of Eisenach. 
The hawking around of this collection of Wagner relics, 
seven-eighth of which are of but small, even merely historic 
value, was fast growing more than tiresome. 
* ek 

The newly studied and newly mounted Rienzi is at last 
to be brought out at the Royal Opera House on Wednes- 
day, the 20th inst. Cosima Wagner, who has been invited 
for the purpose by Count Hochberg, will be here to superin- 
tend the final rehearsals and to witness the first recon- 


structed performance. 
se # 


Apropos of Count Hochberg, he was last Saturday and Sun- 
day at Gotha, the guest of Duke Alfred of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, 
in order to witness there the first production of Johannes 





catried everybody away, and after it Weingartner secured 
tnree hearty and richly deserved recalls. 
* 2 
The last concert about which I have to report was that of 
the Wagner Society, which was held at the Philharmonie 





Doebber’s new opera, The Rose of Genzano, and Langert’s 
Die Camisarden. It has not been muted around whether 
either of these two works has been accepted by the count 
for the Berlin Royal Opera House. On the other hand the 


of the acceptance of Bruno Oscar Klein's successful opera, 
Kenilworth. I am in a position to know that no definite 
conclusion on this point has as yet been arrived at by the 
Berlin intendancy, but it is more than likely that our 
friend’s opera will be heard here, and all the more so as Pol- 
lini, who has a personal interest in Kenilworth, will soon 
produce at Hamburg Count Hochberg’s opera Der Wehr- 
wolf, 
* * * 

The Vienna Neue Free Presse brings the news that Lilli 
Lehmann is negotiating with the Vienna Court Opera for an 
engagement. I won't believe it till I see it perfected. 

** * 


Among the callers at THe Musicat Courier's Berlin 
offices were two American composers, Messrs. Arthur F. 
Nevin, who will study the piano here with Professor Klind- 
worth, and Consul Sebastian Bach Schlesinger. The latter 
showed me six new songs, his op. 64, which will shortly be 
published here by Messrs. Bote & Bock. O. F. 





Amateur’s Last Shot at Howard. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
H' WARD happens to be 

rhyme for coward that, by the same token, it would 
have sounded prettier had the article in last week’s paper 
above the name of Lilla C. Stevens been signed Howard, 
and we should all have applauded. 

It is not wonderful that the exclusive Howard should 
dislike to find himself parried by his own weapons. That 
the courteous Howard, uniformly considerate and respect- 
ful toward his professional brethren, should find plain talk 
indelicate and offensive to his ears; that the dignified 
Howard should suffer in seeming to reply toa person so in- 
significant and of so few gentlemenly instincts as Amateur. 
No man ever enjoys cooking in his own stew. Manifestly 
Mr. Howard needs sympathy, even when he tries to con- 
sole himself with the reflection that Amateur’s attempts to 
annihilate him brought him only more conspicuously be- 
fore the public. Most people wouldn't care for just the 
particular kind of notoriety involved. 

Mr. Howard is not incorrect in arguing that he is of 
large importance and much consequence to Amateur. II] 
mannered, uninvited and eternal comment and criticism 
upon everything and everybody, with the ever reiterated 
accompanying implication of personal superiority in every 
conceivable branch of learning, become important to all 
onlookers because of their irritating offensiveness. 

Amateur made a protest, not with the slightest intention 
of debating or arguing with Mr. Howard, for that game is 
not worth the candle, but simply by way of voicing his own 
and a more general sentiment in regard to Mr. Howard's 
numerous and lengthy literary impositions upon a long- 
suffering public. Amateur had not the hope of squelching 
Mr, Howard, as this article elegantly puts it (how readily 
we recognize the cloth by the sample !), for that would in- 
deed be a mighty task. Amateur confesses that he would 
not be sorry to see it accomplished by men with authority 
to do so; but the lapse of months has proved that these 
men regard the job as worthless. 

Yes! Amateur pleads guilty to ignorance—a healthy, 
happy, contented ignorance of a good many things that 
Mr. Howard in his benevolence would teach him and other 
amateurs. But Amateur is not so deplorably ignorant as 
to be unaware that there are plenty of other better and 
more reliable sources of information than the Howard 
fountain, where ignorance may be turned into wisdom. 

It’s a little bit peculiar, to say the least of it, that Mr. 
Howard should have used up a full page of THe Musica. 
Courier (to say nothing of pens, ink and paper) explain- 
ing and demonstrating to the public a valuable discovery, 
which he now would have us understand that he never 
even distantly hinted at. Mr. Howard hasa short memory. 
His researches and his discoveries will prove of small 
benefit to him if he forgets them so soon. 

Amateur has said his say. He will have no comments 
nor remarks nor replies of any kind whatsoever to make 
hereafter. In spite of the surmises to the contrary, sug- 
gested by Mr. Howard's vanity, Amateur concludes, as 
he began, without spleen and without ill will ; only making 
the motion that Mr. Howard be requested to suspend his 
ratiocinations long enough to allow this generation to re- 
cover from that tired feeling. AMATEUR. 


such an excellent 
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PaRIs. 
Sitk AND WooL IN Sona. 

HERE is more than a thought back of the ex- 

cuse of one of your opera singers that she sang com~ 

monplace, because anon being a peasant she could not be 

expected to sing in a truly aristocratic manner, and that 

interpretation must be in accordance with facts. This 

sounds very funny on the surface, and in the mouth of an 

irreverent press becomes still more absurd ; but, aside from 

all personality, there is such a thing as fabric in all art, and 

such a thing asa real aristocracy or bourgeois-ity in tone 
production. 

Looking at a painting of an Eastern water-carrier at an 
art exposition recently, a little girl remarked: ‘‘ Mamma» 
that arm is too much likea lady's for a water-woman !” 
Profounder truth never came from mouth of babe. The 
arm attached to the water-jug fell with the expression of 
that of a lady leading a pet fawn through her own park. 
You think at once: ‘‘A peasant may be just as graceful as 
a duchess !” 

True, there may be just as perfect proportions in the 
lines of the bourgeois as in those of the lady, but there is 
a visible distinction between the graces of the two. It is 
the subtle soul of heredity, of thought, of culture, of refine- 
ment of feeling, that is inseparable from normal aristocracy. 
The brand of the factory is on it. 

Many a vocal effort is lost through speaking the thought 
of the barmaid in the tones of the grande dame, and the 
artist who knows how to employ the perfection of tone pro- 
duction with bourgeois coloring is the moving power. How 
many women can put caps and aprons on their voices? As 
few as those who can putcrownsontheir heads. I haveheard 
Calvé sacrifice every particle of vocal beauty for the sake 
of the vocal fibre of the peasant woman San/uzza, whom 
passion, jealousy and pain had brought to the verge of 
brutality. I don't think Calvé created that voice quality 
purposely. She was possessed by the Santuzza spirit for 
the time being and had to use it. Bernhardt can create it 
at will and does it. Mme. Eames cannot, never can and 
never will; neither can Melba; neither can five out of ten 
students in the studios of Paris. Delna could do it before 
she ever heard ofa studio. 

This artistic assimilative fibre or fabric in an artist may 
or may not be the result of birth. The duchess water- 
carrier expression of arm must be. A duchess cannot hold 
a water jug properly, nor can a dairy maid a fawn; but a 
great artist must be able to put cap or crown on her voice 
as her r6le—soul—demands. 


Tue NATIONAL IN Music. 


What a row about national songs ! 

From the way people talk about the songs of our coun- 
try, making us stand still and weep when heard in a for- 
eign land, about their being wrung from the heart of the 
nation, and their effect upon natives, one would imagine a 
few native geniuses in each country first absorbing the soul- 
color of their people, and then arranging that in musical 
form, no matter how, so long as the brand of the nation 
was uponit. This production you imagine having a pecu- 
liar occult influence upon the native’s heart, no matter 
where heard or under what conditions, and that can be 
wrought by no other compositions of any other country. 

What are the facts in the case? 

Here is a list gathered from life of the songs, tunes, &c., 
which stir American hearts at present in Paris, for ex- 
ample: 











PORE FRI COG io. oc cdsveccwivhsddactiedeccsasas American 
DBR a coscctcccescnescentss ‘ 

Last Night the Nightingale Woke Me.........csccsccseeeeeees Swedish 
JUMBUB sy ccccccicscccccccescccsccaces cebevosocceseccacsccoceooncs Spanish 
RUN 6 don bis Sad cerwdentecercnéusevececsesccdyets Austria or German 
Diet Ge BN, 0 iio sb c oiccduseccteedasbsaccéteuacteveceee Italian 
So Long the Dey COenr Meats icc vec cvcccecccecces English or Italian 
Domine GRRE DO id kids did ctievcceccevcccctecnsvscepbaceccescs Southern 
Oft in the Stilly Night ) ; 
Believe Me if all Those Endearing Young Charms... » «**'**++* Irish 
Debbim BAGs cscs cccccccccsccctcccccesescccenocccvccaseone ) 

Star Song from Tannhauser... yo ececececeeeeees German 
Still as the Night..............5. f 

mend von ang aan: che Dana avnteck kama eueeed xagwedetxehedded Italian 
T'wo airs from Lucia........ \ 

RE Ths inci odd ec cavdse ce eédconsiceacaninede ‘sav ceevécecces Scotch 
CHG CIRINEON DOM OUIE. ois iin vidi vvecicecccsccccnceccedccenes French 
BeaeenD Re Ge NBs saci dadecedececcoteneccovcssocsccoceese Italian 
Turkish Patrol Russian-Turkish 
Sweetheasrt.....ccccccccvscccsvcsacscccsccccccsececccscscecce ....- American 











GRIMES WOMBIE, cc ccc cccccccctcccccccccsssccccescevceeecsessceses German 
Auf Wiedersehen (waltz)............ Cihe die dc tacuweUeeendeets American 
Good-by to Summer........ 

Lost Chord....... er eee t MPTTTTTITITITILTTT TTT TTT TTT Te English 
Let Me Dream Again....... 

I I ccd ac anudianasssignesvsnncdcencasscdncuesss French 
Pilgrim Chorus, Tannhduser,............. ) ' 
March from Maitres Chanteurs............. peveseccecenconse German 
Lohengrin and Tannhduser, overtures.... ) 

Rasore im the. Als, ccc. cccccsccececss ) 

Companion to it (name forgotten). ; 

Old Kentucky Home.......... © ce cdsedhcasaccesedusapcccocs Negro 


Traveling Back Through Georgia. | 
Meet Me at the Cross Roads....... J 
Star Spangled Banner... 
PND GO Rivccceccceccccceccoccss 





What’s a’ the Steer, Kimmer...... t EPROS 0060 CdUSIRE CCCs vedstes Scotch 
How Can I Beat to Leave THOG.....cccccccccssccccvccssece 
Four hymns (origin not known, words no part of the sen- 

I bikes cccteasndcainedbcvitduiccatricnecdccedounciase 
NE NO ais db dk ovcwadsivccueceesaceeuesuceence French 
Io denies an scccchevedbndticcdvagsanécreksineds American 
VEVE GODGIRE CONG. cccesccsvicccsvceess English, French and American 
Portions of compositions of all nations.................e+00+ 


Precious little America has to do with the sensations in 
the above cases. Other countries have doubtless just as 
little to do with theirs, except in case of isolated peoples 
who know none but their own, as has been the case with 
the Swiss. 

Leaving out the effect of words, which has no place here, 
not being a musical cause, and leaving out ultra-musicians 
who are connoisseurs, not lovers, and the blasé, who are 
really already corpses, what is it that produces this univer- 
sal quality of ‘‘ fetch” in some compositions that is not 
found in others? 

First of allin a composition is the intrinsic call on the 
heart, nerves, senses, what you will,that gets stirred in 
stirrable people. The real cause of this no human has yet 
been able to solve, and for it no clime or frontier or race is 
responsible. It is not necessarily a work of the heart, al- 
though emotional natures like Moore’s or Berlioz’s are more 
productive of that sort than an intellectual one like Widor’s. 
It seems to be the result of a certain arrangement of in- 
tervals calculated, nobody knows why, to produce appeal. 
When to this arrangement an appealing harmony is added 
the effect is poignant and indisputable. Rhythm has even 
more to do than harmony or melody. 

It may be remarked, however, that the melodies of the 
most touching quality, either ancient or modern, are not 
those of the jumping-jack interval and rhythm character. 
There never was, and never will be,a loved air of that 
variety. The movement is almost always simple (which 
does not mean appealing to simple people), but having a 
natural, reasonable sequence in the following of the inter- 
vals one upon the other. The stepsarein a manner logical. 
There is an ear reason in Oft in the Stilly Night not to be 
found from stem to stern of Ninon de Lenclos, and the 
same is to be found in a Beethoven composition ; the first 
trio in C minor for example. 

Strange enough, too, this same arrangement of intervals so 
simple, so gradual, cannot be reproduced in any other 
song, whereas the tricky spots of homely but good compo- 
sitions are so similar that artistic copyright is impossible. 
It may also be remarked that the very spots in the rich and 
admirable but tame compositions are of this very type. 
Often here in seeing people go wild over some little starved 
bitof melody that barely peeps its pretty head out among 
the mass of erudition and hides again, I think: ‘* What 
would you do if you heard so and so?” thinking of 
some beautiful thing that was beautiful from beginning 
to end. The trouble is that the people who made those 
fetching melodies were but small musicians, and could not 
drape their lovely babies after the manner of rich folk. 
Well, the rich (in harmony), in order to be stylish and dis- 
tingué, must avoid this beautiful brand of poverty, until 
people forget it as such. Wait till some school makes 
melody and rhythm fashionable again ! 

Songs like the above, however, are not wrung from the 
heart, but wrung into the heart. Whatever that thing is 
that is in them is certainly human, not national ; for see, 
such a song becomes not national but international, no 
matter of what class. All our best popular songs are in 
use in the café concerts here, and if they had any worth- 
while café concert songs here we should no doubt have 
them at home. See the above list. Nobody asks where 
songs come from that touch them, any more than one fam- 
ished with thirst asks whence the water he drinks. 

But aside from construction, a powerful influence in effect 
is association—not of words, but of circumstance. Those 
songs of home were sung in the country, not necessarily 
made inthat country. People have heard them sung by peo- 
ple or when accompanied by people whom theyloved. This 
accounts for certain compositions affecting some which 
leave others untouched. Indeed people who travel much 
cease to be affected by any but musical effects, as this as- 
sociation tie has been broken. 

It would be interesting to find how many of the above 
songs stirred by pure musical reason, and how many by 
memory of the lover or friend associated therewith. 

When not the musical construction it is the moonlight 
night, the twilight, the evening at the shore, the boat ride, 
the return from baseball or picnic, the ball room, parlor 
—boudoir perhaps—the theatre, the opera—personified by 
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music in the heart—the nation has absolutely nothing what- 
ever to do with the case. 
Paris. 

‘* Did you go to hear Paderewski or Sarasate ?” 

‘*T went to hear Beethoven, Mendelssohn a d Wagner.” 

Impressions Fausses, by Charpentier at the Chatelet ; 
Shylock, by Gabriel Fauré, maitre de chapelle of La Made- 
leine ; Fantaisie Polonaise, by Paderewski, and Maitres 
Chanteurs at the Cirque Lamoureux; La Jacquerie, by 
Lalo and Arthur Coquard, at Monte Carlo; Schu- 
mann’s Faust at Salle d'Harcourt; Rigoletto, Korrigane, 
by Widor ; Montagne Noire, Faust, Valkyrie, Sigurd and 
preparations for Tannhduser at the opera; Fallstaff, Car- 
men, Mireille, Mignon, Ninon de Lenclos and preparations 
for Godard’s Vivandiére at the Opéra Comique, and the 
Chanteurs de St. Gervais in Bach cantatas—these have 
been the principal features of our musical nourishment this 
week. 

A thought on listening to Sarasate was: If women in 
singing would do as he does with his violin—compel people 
to listen instead of forcing them to hear—what a difference 
it would make in the quality of their voices! The first girl 
who succeeds in that attempt will be the vocal queen of 
this age. 

Sarasate never played better than in the Reformation 
Symphony, by Mendelssohn, and concerto, op. 61, Beetho- 
ven. One felt the artist in the way he reserved his powers 
of execution to keep within the classic coloring. Why do 
not orchestras play that Reformation Symphony more ? 

M. Gabriel Pierné, the organist-composer, had the honor 
of having his Musique de Scene for the Indian drama of 
Izeyl given by the Colonne concert on Sunday. The color- 
ing of the orchestration is so strikingly new and peculiar 
that one forgets to look for ideas. It represents old Indian 
music. One must imagine the task it must have been to 
create the original effects on modern instruments. The 
organ celesta-mustel plays an important part in this ar- 
rangement. Its peculiar and limitless resources of color 
lend themselves to the weird task with fine effect. 

The Impressions Fausses have stirred up a good deal of 
comment, which perhaps is better than indifference for the 
young composer. He is held by some to be the legitimate 
successor of Berlioz, writing human philosophy in musical 
form. The Impressions touch the misery of prisoners and 
are a trifle socialistic in tendency. Such thoughts some 
hold are too bourgeois and realistic for music medium; 
others say ‘‘no,” and so it goes. One can imagine no 
nobler object for music power than the direction of thought 
in human channels. 

Marquis Eugene d'Harcourt has given seven representa- 
tions of Tannhiiuser fragments, four of Faust, three of Der 
Freischiitz, two of Geneviéve, and speaks of Euryanthe as 
anew venture. The intrepid young chef d’orchestre cer- 
tainly deserves credit and no little gratitude. 

The concert of the Chanteurs de St. Gervais this week 
was the last of the series for this season. A distinct evi- 
dence of the eclectic in French taste is the real and in- 
tense interest manifested in these representations of the 
best music cf that most severely classic apostle, J. S. Bach. 
Part of this is due to the exceptional character of the work 
done. Maitre Alexandre Guilmant is largely responsible 
for the great success of the enterprise, which is no longer a 
venture. There is an artist who is unswerving in his hold 
on the classic in musical art, and the great good fortune in 
having him one of its prime representatives in France is 
that he has the power of making it attractive as well as 
valuable. 

This M. Arthur Coquard, who has brought to so success- 
ful completion the Jacquerie of the regretted composer 
Lalo, was spoken of in Tue Musicat Courter of September 
26, 1894, at the time when his task was but commenced. 
You may remember that he spoke of a young American 
soprano, Miss Courtney Thomas, of St. Louis, whom he 
hoped to be its creator. Miss Thomas has since dropped 
out of sight, however, and it was Mme. Jehin, wife of the 
able chef d'orchestre of the Monte Carlo Theatre, who sang 
the réle. Great credit is reflected on M. Gunsbourg, the 
manager, who has already produced Hulda, of César Franck, 
and Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust, and whose programs 
are marvels of enterprise. What a place for girls to make 
débuts, if they were capable, before the élite of the whole 
earth! 

M. Ch. M. Widor left Paris to-day for Monte Carlo, where 
he was engaged to give a concert of his works. M. I. 
Philipp represents his compositions on the piano, and is 
also to give several concerts. M. Widor conducts his 
works himself. By the way, a quatuor of his received en- 
thusiastic applause at the Sarasate concert in the Salle 
Erard this week. 

A remarkable concert was given this week at the home of 
the pianist Diemer. It consisted of music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, by Couperins, Locatelli, de 
Caix d’Hervelois, Ariosti, Martini, Bach, Rameau, Degri- 
gnis, &c., and was played on the instruments of the time, 
the clavecin, vielle, viole d'amour, viole de gambe. The 
exquisite virtuosity of M. Diemer was never more patent 
than in this peculiar class of art work. The audience was 
large and distinguished. 

One who wants a fine funeral program cannot do better 
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than copy the following used at the funeral of the Duc de 
Noailles at a fashionable church yesterday. The first part 
of the Beethoven sonatain C sharp, for organ, violoncello 
and harp; a kyrie by Manson, Labat’s Miseremini, Faure’s 
Pie Jesu, Rameau’s Agnus Dei, and Libera, by Samuel 
Rousseau. M. Paul Segny was baritone; M. Gazier or- 
ganist. 

The second competition for the double 
Rubinstein founded in 1890 for pianists and composers 


prize which 


combined takes place this year at Berlin 
The compositions demanded are 
Piece for piano with orchestra. 
Sonata for piano alone. 


Several small compositions. 





iptions of the scores must be made for the vari- 


Transcr 
ous instruments, and the writer must play his own writing. 

The piano works required are: 

A, Rubinstein concerto, with orchestra. 

Prelude and fugue in four voices: Bach. 

Andante or adagio of Haydn or Mozart. 

A Beethoven sonata between ops. 78 and 111. 

Mazurka ballad and nocturne of Chopin. 

One or two Schumann compositions. 

A Liszt study. 

The competition excludes women, but allows all nation- 
ages of twenty and 
1895. 


alities and religions between the 


Competition is open till August 22 


twenty-six. 22, 
Who will respond for France and America? 
sourgault-Ducoudray's eloquent lectures on the masters 

of the German school continue with still increased interest 

at the Conservatoire and before another society in the Bois 

Artists vocal and instrumental illustrate the 

points made by the savant professor. 

Calling attention yesterday to the difference between 


du Boulogne. 


piano and stringed instrument executions of Beethoven’s 
writing, M. Ducoudray remarked pertinently that there 
was such a thing as being led away by mere sonority, but 
that in works of real genius sonority made no difference, 
the power lying wholly in the ideas expressed. He dwelt 
long and intensely upon Beethoven rhythm, claiming and 
proving that the inventor and 
exponent of the power of expression by rhythm aside from 


he was most brilliant 
melody and harmony. 

Aside from his colossal genius the immortal appeal of 
Beethoven thought lies in three facts: First, his immense 
capability for suffering and the unusual persecution of fate 
in his case ; second, that in writing he did not express his 
own sorrows individually, but the collective feeling of the 
universe, portrayed to him through his own sorrows, and 
third, that while suffering the tortures of hell, his muse 
triumphed in belief and hope. Believing and hoping in 
spite of pain, he compels faith and hope in those who hear 
him, who all have also suffered, and there is the secret of 
his immortal power. 

Our Forks. 

Miss Nellie Hyde writes of her safe return from Paris 
and the commencement of her church duties in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland. She was a passenger on the 
steamship La Normandie, which reached America the same 
day as La Gascogne. She feels much strengthened for her 
artistic work by her season in Paris, she says, and will put 
in practice in her teaching the valuable things she learned 
from her faithful teacher, M. Bouhy. 

Miss Rose Stelle, of New York, is studying with Juliani 
to gain some vocal points in which she found him master. 
Mr. Lavin, the tenor, and husband of Mary Howe, is with 


the same teacher. Miss Stelle is one of those alert, pro- 


gressive little creatures, and seeks progress all the time. 
She has sought and found, among other things, that pho- 
netic system of learning French pronunciation of which I 
have been telling you. She says she never before made 
such satisfactory progress. Miss Roudebush says she never 
before had her ear opened, which exactly expresses it, and 
Miss Smith, Mrs. Stebbins’ little protégé, expresses it that 
she never before could correct herself. 

The feeling with eight-tenths of the girl students here 
is: ‘‘ Yes, | would go through fire and water to a career. 
If it takes twenty years I will give it, and no matter for 
the obstacles.” 

Miss Swan is a sweet blonde girl with good musical train- 
ing and lovely voice, who, although of English parentage 
and born in Russia, is so in sympathy with American feel- 
ing, and so allied to the American circles, that she deserves 
mention with us. 

‘* Indeed, you may depend I never sing against obsta- 
cles,” says Miss Swan, with a toss of her golden bang and 
a flash of her blue eyes. ‘‘ I am preparing for coneert and 
oratorio, and am willing to sing in them if Fate seems will- 
ing, but I could not, in the first place, endure what 
some do to force success, and it would not be worth it if I 
could.” 

Inasmuch as this young lady is in that comfortable posi- 
sition—good for some, bad for others—of not being obliged 
to, I do not know but that she has chosen a wise policy. 

A word in explanation of a professional card of M. Emile 
Bertin, in THe Musicat Courier. The great advantage 
of M. Bertin’s work is that it is not simply telling you 
what to do, but having you do it. You do not doit alone 


| work 


lar réle, with all the members of the company who are 
your fellow pupils. It is actual stage practice under the 
correction of one of our first lyric artists. You are taught 
tradition, gesture, habits, movements ; youare made self- 
unconscious and brave. In.THE Musica Courier of 
January 2 you will find details of the work done. This 
active practicality of instruction was what drew my in- 
terest to M. Bertin’s work, for it is what our girls most 
need—limbering of body and courage of mind. 

At once the plague and delight of M. Bertin’s life is The 
American Girl. The delight on account of her intelligence, 
good looks and voice—plague on account of her nomadic 
The French girl comes at the commencement 
and goes at the close of her course. The American, like a 
bird on a branch, comes and goes, begins and changes, 
preventing his doing either himself or her justice. For 
this reason she makes disturbing elements in regular French 
His ideal for her would be to have a class exclu- 
sively Americans, who would promise fidelity to a season's 
at least. He would then have an opportunity of 
showing what could really be accomplished by methods 
We would have many 
more American stars if they were as steady as they are 


tendencies. 


classes 


the results of years of experience. 


talented. 
From Odessa we receive news of successes for Mlle. 
Nikita in Manon, Mignon, Le Cid, and Lakme. After fin- 


ishing her Russian tour, she returns in April to Paris to 
finish her engagement at the Opéra Comique. 

Mr. John Hermann Loud, of Boston, is at Oxford, Eng- 
land, studying the intricacies of English church music and 
comparing it with the French school. His parting with M. 
Guilmant was a real grief. FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 


Their Talents for Hire. 
URING 
D artists and professors who cater to lodges, churches 
and clubs are looking forward to several months of hard 


the winter season the various so-called 


work, the indications being that there will be more activity 
in the line of endeavor than has been called for during the 
last years. During the hard times the entertainers 
have suffered severely, because those who are in the habit 
of hiring them have been forced through lack of money to 
cut down their expenditures in this direction. But with 
the promised resumption of active business in commercial 
circles has come a brighter outlook for those who make a 
business of entertaining the public. 

It will no doubt be a surprise to those who are ignorant 
of the details of this kind of business to learn that between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 is spent yearly by social organiza- 
tions in this city and vicinity for entertaining purposes. 
The bulk of this business is carried on through about 
twenty agencies in New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City. 
These agents are prepared at a few hours’ notice to furnish 
performers of any kind at prices varying from $5 to $100. 

The average price of an entertainment furnished by from 
four to five persons is $75, although an evening of fun fre- 
quently costs its projectors $400. The high class humorist, 
mimic or prestidigitateur receives $50 for an evening's 
work, while inferior talent in these directions runs down 
to $5. 
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Like ail other lines of dramatic art the business is over- 
crowded. To the casual observer it seems to be an easy 
matter to stand before an audience for from fifteen minutes 
to an hour and interest and amuse them. Consequently 
hundreds enter the field only to find that they have missed 
their The Curfew-Shall-Not-Ring-To-Night 
girl is as frequent as tallow in candles. She has recited at 
school, her admiring friends applaud her and she imme- 
diately assumes that she is ‘‘ an actress,” only to learn after 


vocation. 


a few trials before persons who have never seen her before 
that reciting before friends and strangers is entirely 
different. 

Her stock in trade usually consists of a few selections, 
such as Swinging in the Grape Vine Swing, and a four 
page circular with her picture on the outside page and 
some laudatory comments from a local newspaper. She is 
a member of the King’s Daughters, of a missionary society 
which supplies savages with unnecessary clothing, and 
because of her social affiliations appears at the annual 
functions of these organizations without charge, taking the 
place of a professional who might have earned a few dollars 
if she had not assumed a position she is unfitted to fill, 

The ‘‘ Curfew” girl is only one of the barnacles on the 
overcrowded entertaining profession. The next in assur- 
ance and numbers is theprestidigitateur. There is scarcely 
a boy who has seen a famous sleight of hand man but who 
tries to imitate him, and as he grows older he is almost cer- 
tain to purchase a cheap outfit and start in to accomplish 
feats of fictitious magic. 

But among the 150 aspirants in this direction in this 
vicinity there are only about ten capable performers upon 
what is technically known as the * platform.” The best of 
these receive $50 a night for their services, while the 
majority may be had for $5. 

The portion of the field least crowded is that of banjo 
playing, consequently those in the profession usually have 
little time to spare. The field of readers is crowded, and 





in a room, like a parrot, but on a regular stage, in a regu- 





it is a strange fact that among the 150 men and women 


readers in New York and vicinity, only one man reads ex- 


clusively from his own writings. There are plenty of so- 
called humorous impersonators. By this term is usually 
meant those who have capacity to do almost anything of a 
humorous character on the stage, from imitating the pop of 
a champagne cork to dancing aclog. There are probably 
fifty of these in this vicinity. They can be had all the way 
from $10 to $75. 

A selection can be made during the coming season from 
eighty sopranos, contraltos and tenors for concert purposes. 
Strangely enough, while the public show a decided liking 
for comic singers, few cultivate this kind of work. They 
insist on singing classical songs, and therefore find much 
more time on their hands than the few who give their 
hearers what they want. 

A crop of women whistlers has made its appearance since 
Mrs. Shaw made a success of lip puckering. 

One agent advertises to furnish 37 quartets, 174 vocalists, 
201 humorists, 37 instrumentalists, 14 bands of music, 22 
magicians, 16 ventriloquists, 73 readers, 14 glee clubs, 17 
Punch and Judy shows, 24 monologuists, 102 lecturers, 92 
illustrated lecturers, 31 concert companies and 1 tumbler- 
onicon soloist—altogether 762 high class entertainers. 

Take a peep into a typical agency. It is situated on the 
seventh floor. It is a room scarcely 10x10. The most 
noticeable feature is a skeleton rack containing innumera- 
ble circulars of entertainers. The walls are covered to the 
ceiling with photographs and lithographs of singers, humor- 
ists and other performers. In one corner is a pile of en- 
velope holes filled to bursting with letters. These letters 
are each nearly a foot in length, and contain from six to 
eight circulars in praise of some entertaining specialty. 

These circulars, to the number of between ten and fifteen 
thousand, are sent broadcast to managers of clubs, superin- 
tendents of Sunday schools, pastors of churches, bicycle 
clubs, &c., all over New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut. Each envelope bears the printed inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ To the Chairman of the Entertainment Committee.” 
Then follows the address in writing. During the long, hot 
summer days the proprietors have been busy getting ready 
for the coming season. It will cost a big sum to send out 
this mass of literature, even at the reduced rates of postage 
paid for printed matter. Some agencies spend between 
$3,000 and $4,000 a year for postage. The agents say this 
is their heaviest item of expense. 

The amount of work in the business will be understood 
when it is learned that one humorist during the last ten 
years has appeared at 6,200 places within a little over 200 
miles of New York. 

Little attention is paid by agents or entertainers of stand- 
ing to business in the summer, because, as a rule, it does 
not pay. In some of the big watering places a little money 
is made by the professional humorist or vocalist in the hot 
months, but managers, as a rule, do not touch this line of 
work. At most of the small watering places the hotel pro- 
prietors will not permit an admission charge, and expect 
the performer to rely upon what he can collect in a hat or 
plate. Men of talent will not adopt this means of earning 
a few dollars. 

A well-known entertainer, whose talents are such that he 
is always welcomed with applause by the Clover Club, of 
Philadelphia, tried his hand at summer entertaining on 
Long Island last July, with the result that gave him plenty 
of experience and mosquitoes, but little money. The first 
occasion was at Lawrence Beach. Tickets had been on 
sale for a week, but when the humorist arrived on the after- 
noon preceding the performance only three tickets had 
been sold. After supper, when the seats were arranged in 
the dining room, and the humorist arose to begin his work, 
he found himself facing a man and his wife with three little 
boys, a stolid faced German, two dry goods clerks from 
Brooklyn and seven servants who had been admitted with- 
out charge. It was a hot night and the mosquitoes were 
thicker than grasshoppers in Kansas. 

The humorist started in with one of what he considered 
his funniest selections. He never worked so hard before. 
But he never starteda smile. Then he tried pathos. This 
also fell flat. By this time he was sweating like a laborer 
in aniron foundry. To add to his torment the mosquitoes 
got at him. 

He struggled for an hour to coax a grin, and just before 
he got through was encouraged by a woman, who languidly 
swept away a cloud of mosquitoes with her fan, and said to 
a friend : 

‘* Weil, the young man is rather clever.” 

The receipts were $5.25, of which the manager of the 
humorist got half. The next date was Babylon. The hu- 
morist was not in a hilarious mood when he walked into 
the hotel and asked of the clerk if any tickets had been 
sold. He met with a discouraging reply. The clerk al- 
luded to him as a *‘ snide” actor who earned $12 a week in 
the city in winter and tried to bunco hotel men in the sum- 
mer. Then he referred in disparaging terms to a lecturer 
who had appeared at the hotel the week before, and con- 
signed everything in the entertaining line to perdition. 
Still the humorist donned his evening clothes. The Ca- 
sino was brilliantly illuminated, a fine orchestra was all 
ready, but not a soul put in an appearance. As an audience 
is a necessary adjunct of an entertainment, the humorist 
concluded he would not play that night. When the humor- 


ist and his manager parted at the Brooklyn Bridge they 
divided the total net receipts of three days’ work and the 








humorist got $1.40.—New York Herald. 
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BERLIN, March 17, 1895. 

N° less than twelve violin virtuosi have been 

heard here since last writing. Of these some were 
good, some bad. Several I did not hear at all. They all 
sink into insignificance when compared with that wizard of 
the bow from the North, Leopold Auer. The leading mu- 
sical light of St. Petersburg and Russia's greatest violinist, 
Leopold Auer, possesses qualities of true greatness; his 
playing commands the respect and admiration of even the 
most hardened concert goers and critics. 

Although Auer's name has been familiar to me for years, 
I was not aware that he was of that small class of really 
great violinists, and I did not expect anything extraordinary 
on going to the Philharmonie last Friday evening. On 
arriving there I was much surprised to see that he, with 
his Tschaikowsky program, consisting of the D major vio- 
lin concerto and three orchestra numbers, had drawn an 

audience that well-nigh filled this large hall. As a con- 
duetor, from the start he made a most favorable impres- 
sion. But if doubts as to his superior musicianship existed 
in the minds of any, they were certainly dispelled before 
the concerto was finished. Leopold Auer is an interpreter 
on whom the stamp of genius is visible. All possessed of 
musical temperament left the Philharmonie Friday night 
feeling that they had been in the presence of a great one. 

With most other great violinists, the violin is ever 
strongly in evidence. This is so with Wilhelmj, Sauret 
and Sarasate. One can rarely separate the idea of virtu- 
osity from them. One feels their power and marvels at the 
resources and perfection of the violin, that it is capable of 
much expression. It seems as if they were born for the in- 
strument. 

The impression on hearing Auer is quite different. The 
presence of the great interpreter is felt. His astounding 
virtuosity, the ease with which he overcomes mountains of 
technicalities, his command of the bow and his 'arge tone 
are all forced into the background by his overpowering 
command of the work he is interpreting as a whole. His 
musicianship is so great over and above the task in hand, 
and his powers of expression so much greater than the 
violin's, that one feels the limitations of the instrument. 
To give full play to his inmost feelings Auer would require 
an instrument greater and more perfect than any in exist- 
ence, an instrument on which all the effects of the orchestra 
could be produced. He plays the violin for want of a bet- 
ter medium. 

From a strictly technical point of view Auer is not alto- 
gether above criticism. When playing at .the frog of the 
bow his wrist is held high, and at the point quite low; the 
turn of the wrist in taking long strokes caused at times a 
slight break in his tone. He bore on heavily in fortissimo 
passages, producing a somewhat rasping tone on the G 


string. Then, too, his intonation in the beginning of the 
first movement was not absolutely true. This was due, 
however, to nervousness, for he was nervous at the start, 
despite the fact that he had already stood before the au- 
dience as a conductor for more than an hour. 

But who minds a few minor technicalities in an artist 
whose playing as a whole is so grand and inspiring? What 
temperament and what enthusiasm! It was a steady cres- 
cendo in the first movement up to the cadenza, which was 
the climax. This he played with virtuosity and fire worthy 
of a Wieniawski. In theadagio he displayed great breadth, 
and in the last movement a prodigious technic. His trill is 
a model, having all three requisites, viz., evenness, dis- 
tinctness and rapidity. His tone is large and of a pure, 
healthy quality that is refreshing. His right arm is not 
graceful, but he has the bow under perfect control. He 
played the staccato runs all down bow, quite near the 
point, and so fast and with such pearly clearness as to 
make one laugh. 

But, as I stated above, the most important feature of 
Auer’s playing is his musicianship, his lofty conception of 
the composer's intentions. While he in no way neglects 
the letter of the text, he infuses into it a spirit that makes 
this concerto far more interesting than I had supposed it 
could be made. It was fascinating to observe this man as 
he stood there and to try to analyze his power, which was so 
plainly felt. Such a marked sense of rhythm as his I 
have rarely see. He practically conducted during the en- 
tire concerto himself. The man who held the baton was 
but a mediator between him and the orchestra. 

Auer’s rhythmical precision displayed itself in early 
childhood. In 1849, when but four years old, during the 
Hungarian revolution—he is a Hungarian by birth—he at- 
tracted the attention of musicians by the artistic way in 
which he beat the drum while soldiers were marching in 
and out of his native town. He showed musical ability in 
general earlier than his talent for violin. His first in- 
struction was received in Veszprém, his birthplace ; later 
on he entered the Budapest Conservatory, and then 
studied under Jacob Dont in Vienna. The finishing touches 
were given him by Joachim, who was at that time Concert- 
meister at Hanover. Then he traveled for some years as 
a virtuoso. In 1868 the position of first instructor of the 
violin at the St. Petersburg Conservatory, hitherto held by 
Wieniawski, was offered him. This he accepted, and since 
then the Russian capital has been his home. With the 
‘cellist Davidoff he founded a string quartet that became 
famous throughout Europe, and which remained the pride 
of musical Russia until Davidoff’s death in 1890. Auer’s 
influence on musical progress in St. Petersburg has been 
great. Now he has taken upon himself the task of arous- 
ing in Germany greater interest in the works of his late 
friend Tschaikowsky. He certainly made a most success- 
ful beginning at his first concert, though it was clear that 
the applause was meant more for the performer than for 
the composer. It was spontaneous, loud and prolonged. 
The audience would not stop until an encore was granted. 
This—the Sérénade Mélancolique—was quite in keeping 
with the program, and was beautifully and touchingly 
played. I forgot Auer, forgot my surroundings, and 
thought only of the music and the words of the poet : 

He drew as if from thoughts finer than hope 
Comfort around him in ear-soothing strains 
And elegant composure; or he turned 

To heaven instead of earth, and raised a prayer, 
So earnest, vehement, yet so lowly, sad, 
Mighty with want and all pure human tears, 
That never saint, wrestling with earthly love, 
And in mid age, unable to get free, 

Tore down from heaven such pity. 


* 
* s 


The treatment performers receive at the hands of the 
critics in this city is astonishing and aggravating. The 
critic on one of the greatest dailies wrote of Auer: ‘‘ He is 
one of the greatest living violinists.” This was all he said 
about him as a performer. Then he entered into a long and 
detailed criticism of the Tschaikowsky compositions, al- 
though none of them was new to Berlin. Is this a fair 
treatment of such a great player? The attitude of most of 


the critics toward performers is about the same. They 
seem tothink that the interpreter deserves but passing 
notice, while the composition must be dwelt upon at length. 
This is wrong. It is unjust to the performer and to inter- 
pretation as an art. There is altogether too much written 
about composition being the highest form of art, &c. Where- 
in, I should like to ask, is the great interpreter inferior to 
the creator of a work? Is reproductive and particularly 
instrumental genius more common than creative genius? 
Does the composer require a greater amount of time, labor 
and energy to perfect his talent than the instrumentalist? 
Not a bit of it. Real instrumental genius is, and always 
has been, quite as rare ascreative genius. It costs the 
performer a greater expenditure of time, work and means 
to perfect himself than the composer. And then of what 
benefit to the world are great composition unless we 
have great artists to interpret them? In most cases com- 
posers can not interpret their own works, and even when 
they can it means nothing for future generations. If we 
did not have Auer, Halir, Burmester, and one or two others, 
the Tschaikowsky violin concerto might as well have never 
been written. And when it receives such a wonderful 
interpretation as given by Auer on Friday evening it is 
but fair and right that the performer receive his full share 
of praise in liberal displays of type. 

All fame and honor to the creators of great works ; but 
let us also remember what we owe to their interpreters. 
Violinists, as a rule, receive much shorter notices than 
pianists or vocalists. This is due, no doubt, partly to the 
fact that the general critic knows nothing about the tech- 
nicalities of violin playing. He usually has some practical 
knowledge of piano playing, and can therefore write more 
interestingly about a pianist. But it is not at all necessary 
to enter into technicalities in order to write interestingly 
about violinists. Some weeks ago there appeared in the 
Sun an article, which was also published in THe Musica. 
Courier, entitled ‘‘ Fiddlers,” Ysaye versus Joachim, Wil- 
helmj, Vieuxtemps aud Wieniawski. The writer does not 
dwell upon technicalities at all; in fact there is nothing in 
the article that suggests that its author is the performer. 
And yet how interesting a picture of these great artists he 
has given, and how true are the conclusions he has drawn 
concerning their chief characteristics and relative im- 
portance ! 

Surely performers on the violin, the most perfect of instru- 
ments, merit as extended press notices as any class of 
executive artists. THe Musicat Courter believes in fair 
play. Violinists whoare criticised in these columns will be 


given their due. 


*,* 


At a popular Philharmonic concert last Tuesday evening 
Concertmeister Olk, of the Philharmonic Orchestra, played 
Saint-Saéns’ B minor concerto. Olk, though not a great 
violinist, has many good qualities. Above all he has excel- 
lent taste and an unaffected style. His tone is not large, 
but this is largely the fault of his instrument, which has a 
weak tone, especially on the G string. He is quite well 
equipped technically, and is more finished than most or- 
chestra players. The members of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestral are not to be envied ; a harder worked body of mu- 
sicians does not exist. It is astonishing that the first four 
of the first violins, who are frequently heard in solo at the 
popular concerts, keep up their technic and repertory so 
well. 

* ” * 

Wednesday evening Bianca Panteo, an Italian girl, as- 
sisted at a concert given in Bechstein Hall by an Italian 
baritone, Rudolfo Bernardi by name. This same young 
lady played at a concert given recently at the Sing- 
akademie by Mrs. Louise Geller, who possesses one of the 
finest alto voices Iever heard. It was a treat to hear her 
voice, although it has not been trained in the best school. 
Miss Panteo on that occasion did not compare favorably 
with the concert giver, but at Bernardi's concert she was 
the redeeming feature, for the Italian lacks about every 
requisite of a good singer. Miss Panteo played the two 
last movements from the Wieniawski D minor concerto, a 
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larghetto religioso by W. Mayer and a Sarasate Spanish 
dance, The young lady has marked talent for the violin 
and genuine Southern temperament. She is, however, not 
very musical, and is evidently not conscientious enough in 
practicing, for her technic is far from being certain or 
finished, and was not at all equal to the last movement of 
the concerto nor the Spanish dance. Her tone is beautiful 
and for a girl unusually large. She has magnetism and 
plays with such fire and abandon that she is sure to please 
the public. The Spanish dance was encored, but was 
technically wretchedly played, as was also the last move- 
ment of the concerto. Her passage work was slovenly and 
she missed about one-half of the numerous harmunics. 
Young ladies take a great fancy to Sarasate’s compositions. 
but few of them, indeed. play them well. A Sarasate Span- 
ish dance is one of the last things the violinist plays well. 
It requires elegance, grace, exquisite finish and at the same 
time fire and abandon. One of the greatest living violinists 
has said that he found it easier to play the Paganini con- 
certo in public than a Sarasate Spanish dance. 

Miss Panteo should cease playing in public and practice 
technic diligently for at least two years. Then she would 
be an admirable violinist. This course would be difficult 
to pursue, for she has qualities that please the general 
public, and has had the taste of applause, but it is the only 
way for her to become a great artist. She is now on the 
road to artistic ruin. 

"6 

Franz Listemann, of Chicago, played ‘the Molique ’cello 
concerto at a concert in the hall of the Hochschule last 
evening, accompanied by the Hochschule orchestra, under 
Hausmann’s direction. Listemann is a talented young 
‘cellist and is worthy of his father’s name. He has been 
studyiug in Germany, together with his brother Paul, who 
is a violinist, for nearly five years. The first three years 
were spent in Leipsic, where he studied under Kiengel. 
Since then he has been with Hausmann, who is not as 
great a virtuoso, but a better musician than Klengel. For- 
merly he studied with Giese at Boston. Listemann has 
about all of the qualities that go to make up a good ‘cellist. 
He is musical, has warmth, a remarkable memory, a good 
bow arm and a left hand well adapted to his instrument. 
What he lacks is more practice. He has not the touch, 
the silvery tone and the finish that come only with many 
hours daily devotion to the instrument. To be sure it is 
not an easy matter to practice from six to eight hoursa 
day while attending the Hochschule, for the numerous les- 
sons, quartet playing, orchestra rehearsals, &c., take con- 
siderable time. He leaves the school at the end of the 
present term, and will probably return to America. Then 
he ought to devote some months to polishing up his tone 
and technic. 

The Molique concerto is antiquated, but there are some 
beautiful thoughts in it. Molique was a great violinist, a 
pupil of Rovelli and Spohr. The influence of the latter is 
felt in his compositions, of which the A minor violin con- 
certo is the best. 

Listemann played the andante and first movement 
of the D minorconcerto. At first he was nervous, which 
was detrimental to his intonation and the steadiness of his 
bowing. He soon recovered his composure, however, and 
performed the rest of the slow movement nobly. In the 
first movement he displayed a good command of the finger- 
board. At times his passage work was slightly indistinct, 
but this was due partly to the rather loud accompaniment, 
and then the acoustic properties of the Hochschule hall are 
not of the best. The cadenza was admirably performed ; 
his double stopping was excellent and his tone full and 
pure. His harmonics were clear and his staccato telling. 

On the whole, it was an excellent performance, and was 
generously applauded. At no concerts in Berlin are more 
critical audiences to be found than at these Hochschule 


conceits. These audiences are composed almost entirely 


of musicians, and to play here is a trying ordeal. Although 
these are not public concerts in the sense that the Philhar- 
monie, Bechstein Hall and Singakademie concerts are, it is 
no less an honor to play here than at any of these places. 
Listemann, as I stated above, has all the requisites of a 
Whether he will take rank with the really 
It is but 


good ’cellist. 
great ‘cellists of the day rests entirely with him. 
a question of practice. _ 
, x 

Fritz Spahr, a new violinist, made his initial bow to a 
Berlin audience at Bechstein Hall onthe 6th. Spahr is one 
of those performers who, although not great or finished 
artists, invite attention and criticism on the part of the con- 
noisseur, because it is evident that they possess greater 
ability than is apparent on first hearing. Spahr has de- 
cided talent for the violin and a marked individuality. 
This much is clear to me, although his playing at this con- 
cert was not altogether satisfactory. His selections were a 
D major sonata for violin and piano by F. W. Rust, 
Spohr’s eighth concerto, a Wagner-Wilhelmj romanza and 
atarantella by Sauret. The artist made a mistake by in- 
troducing himself to a Berlin public with the uninteresting 
Rust sonata. This work would command attention only 
when interpreted by a great musician. The terms “ great 
musician” and ‘‘great violinist” are not synonymous, as 
many people think. We often find the one without the 
other, and in fact we seldom find the two combined in one 
Wilhelmj is a great violinist; Wirth is a great 
In Auer we have both 


person. 
musician ; neither of them is both. 
in a high degree. 

Spahr will never be a great musician, though he can be- 
cone a great violinist. The Sauret piece, like all of this 
artist’s work, is barren of musical ideas, but abounds in 
virtuoso effects ; these always take with the public, and so 
it came that this number was most applauded of any that 
the violinist rendered. He displayed in it considerable vir- 
tuosity and brilliancy. The simple romanza was better 
played, however; in this he showed real feeling and drew 
an excellent tone. The composition that best enabled one 
to judge of the young man’s calibre was Spohr’s noble 
work. In this the artist and virtuoso has abundant oppor- 
tunity to display his powers. It is a great and difficult con- 
certo, both from a musical and technical standpoint. The 
first four bars of the recitative display an artist’s tone and 
sense of nuance at the very start. The tremendous cres- 
cendo in the first measure is exceedingly difficult. 

Spahr played these opening bars very well, though the 
difference between the crescendo and diminuendo on the A 
string might have been more marked. The chromatic 
scale a few bars further on was neither clear nor forcible 
enough. These chromatic runs, in which Spohr’s works so 
abound, are tremendously difficult. They call for fingers of 
steel and a prodigious amount of practice. On the second 
page of the recitative is another similar scale running up 
instead of down. This was better played than the first. 
The rest of the introduction was very well rendered, 
barring a slight tendency to play sharp, due probably to the 
artist’s excessive nervousness. 

The adagio is technically not difficult, except a few 
diminished seventh runs in the part in A flat. Spohr’s 
adagios are peculiar in one respect : they are for the most 
part technically quite easy, but each and every one of them 
contains some few bars in which great technical difficulties 
are concentrated. This is the case here. Diminished 
sevenths are very difficult on the violin anyhow, but here 
the terrific tempo makes them doubly so. Spahr did not 
bring them out clearly, he slurred over them. The re- 
mainder of the adagio was admirably performed. The 
artist has sentiment and displays at times excellent taste. 
The short cadenza just before the allegro begins he played 
much better than any of the difficult places hitherto. The 
allegro, Spohr’s grandest thought, was marred at the start 
by the fast tempo at which it was taken. This was, how- 


ever, not Spahr’s fault, but the fault of the accompanist, 
who hurried the tutti, as pianists always do. The soloist 
naturally began at the same tempo, but he soon began to 
play slower and with better effect. His trill is good and 
his staccato distinct. His best work in this difficult last 
movement was in the beautiful short theme in E flat, which 
modulates to E and ends with figuration in A minor. Such 
parts he renders faultless!y, much better than passage 
work, in which he lacks clearness. He seems to have con- 
centrated his energies in the cadenzas, in practicing, for the 
one at the end of the concerto wos technically surprisingly 
well played, with greater virtuosity, tone and better into- 
nation than any of the other technical difficulties of the 
work, : 

Spahr has unbounded enthusiasm for his chosen profes- 
sion. One incident in his life suffices to illustrate that. A 
few years ago he became nervously prostrated from over- 
work ; he had been practicing ten hours a day besides 
giving numerous lessons. His physicians told him he would 
have to stop playing the violin and give up music as a pro- 
fession altogether. For one year he did not touch his in- 
strument. Then he determined to either play the violin or 
die. 

The young man with talent and such enthusiasm ought 
to succeed. If Spahr pays more attention to the quality of 
his practice he will become a great violinist. It will be in- 
teresting to follow his further development and success. 
His principal teachers were Hermann and Léonard. 


* 
* * 


Young violinists like Spahr would do well to spenda 
season or two in Berlin. To such the playing of the many 
great artists who appear here every year is of inestimable 
value. Each one of these noted performers has valuable 
characteristics, some features peculiarly and distinctly his 
own, although this may not always be apparent to the stu- 
dent at first hearing, unless he is gifted with an unusually 
keen sense of appreciation ; nor will he profit much unless 
he has the power of detecting the good from the bad quali- 
ties and of appropriating those he lacks to his own use. To 
bright, appreciative and discriminating young violinists a 
winter here is a liberal educator. 


” 
* * 


Emanuel Wirth has been heard of late as a violin soloist. 
This artist is best known to the world as the viola player 
of the Joachim Quartet. Asa performer on thisinstrument 
he has no superior, and but one or twoequals. He is also 
a violinist of a high order and ranks next to Joachim and 
Halir asa teacher of the violin at the Hochschule. He 
assisted at a concert given at the Singakademie on March 
23 by the young American composer Howard Brockway, 
playing together with Professor Barth a sonata for violin 
and piano in G minor and a cavatina in A major with or- 
chestra. 

About the concert as a whole and the success of this 
gifted young composer Mr. Floersheim has written. But I 
trust 1t will not be encroaching on his ground if I write a 
few words about the cavatina. This composition, which is 
op. 13 and Brockway’s last work, is by far the best short 
piece for violin that has come to my notice in a long time. 
It opens with a broad, flowing theme for the G string, a 
noble, healthy thought, as are indeed all of Brockway’s 
ideas. There is nosickish, mawkish sentiment in his work. 
This opening impresses one at once favorably. But the 
piece grows more interesting with the development, until 
the first theme comes again fortissimo in double stops, 
which forms the climax. In form and character it is a real 
cavatina; it is not too long, and there is no display of 
virtuosity. Brockway has happily not copied after some 
of the modern composers in naming his works. Recently I 
heard a waltz song by Brahms that lasted forty minutes! 
The instrumentation of the cavatina is superb and is not 
too heavy, being for string quartet, two horns and one 
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clarinet. The work as a whole is essentially orchestral in 
thought and would not be as effective with piano accom- 
paniment. It is a valuable addition to modern violin 
literature and should be in the hands of all good perform- 
ers. Camilla Urso, Maud Pqwell, Kneisel, Listemann and 
others will find it a welcome addition to their repertories. 
In scoring for full orchestra Brockway is in his true 
element. The art of orchestration he understands to an 
astounding degree, considering the comparatively short 
time that he has been studying. I particularly admired 
the way in which hetreats the strings, the body of the 
orchestra. But in general, when he wishes to express a 
particular idea through a short solo by any one instrument, 
he always selects, intuitively as it were, that instrument 
best adapted to its expression. What an admirable work 
of artis the G minor ballade for full orchestra! There 1s 
the torch of genius init. Brockway is thoroughly modern, 
but he is not copying after other modern composers. He 
has original ideas, and with his talent and knowledge he 
is sure to make a great name for himself. Our country will 
some day be proud of Howard Brockway. 
ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


American Music. 
To the Editor of The Sun: 
INCE Dr. Dvorak came to America, and since 
the production of his symphony From the New World, 
there has been more or less discussion as to the origin of 
the themes which he has used in his great work, and as to 
the music creative power of the negro. 

Your columns have contained several able letters on these 
subjects which all music lovers have read with interest. 

No matter how the theories of Dr. Dvorak concerning 
native music are regarded, he deserves credit for having 
opened to composers a new field in which to work. Negro 
melodies had not been used as themes for important works 
before Dvordk’s symphony, except in rare cases, one of the 
few good compositions being a suite called, I believe, 
Creole Dances, by Broeckhoven. Now, there is no lack of 
so-called American works; in fact, we have them ‘to 
burn.” Fortunately, it is not easy to find anyone to pro- 
duce them, or the public might suffer. 

Of all the compositions of the new school that of Maurice 
Arnold, ‘‘ Plantation Dances,” is probably of the most im- 
portance. These dances attracted attention on account of 
the happy circumstances under which they were produced 
—by American-born musicians and interpreted by a native 
conductor. 

The advent of the American Symphony Orchestra will 
probably do more toward making the general public under- 
stand what a wealth of musical talent is contained within 
the boundaries of the United States than any other event 
of importance in the world of music of late years. 

While the ability of foreigners hke Dvor4k, Scharwenka, 
&c., who have settled here, must be admired and appreci- 
ated, yet such happenings as the performance by E. A. 
MacDowell, a young American, of his own concerto at a 
concert of the conservative Philharmonic Society, and the 
production of Templeton Strong’s symphony at a concert 
of the same series, and the formation by Sam Franko of a 
purely American orchestra of the first class, should con- 
vince the public that we can “ raise ” composers, virtuosos, 
and conductors in our own country. 

That the public does appreciate home talent, ina meas- 
ure, is shown by the fact that it was possible for MacDowell 
to give a series of recitals, and for the American orchestra 
to give a series of concerts, the last of which occurs Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

The time is now here when foreign artists can win 
approbation on their merits alone.—2. W. H., in New 
York Sun. 





Zwickau.—At the Zwickau Stadt Theater the three 
act romantic opera Der Schelm von Bergen was presented 
with great success. The music is by Fritz Char, the local 


Music in the Salon. 
R. EMILE A. HUBER directed the second 


musicale given last Thursday by the Committee of 
General Promotion of the Women's Department of the 
Cotton States and International Expositions at Atlanta, 
Ga., at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. John Calvin Lavine 
in this city, No. 239 West Twenty-second street. Miss 
Florence Grey acted as chairman, and this was the pro- 
gram : 
sevccsccecesecescdsecccss eco dVGl GONAl WOMEe 
Master Arthur Hochman. 


Piano, Serenade...... 


ME, WN in ciisigdiidden nn tindekastnddeteamiantisactiies Flotow 
Mr. Alfred Warschaw. 
Soprano, On the Banks of Allen Water..........ceecsseeeees Old Ballad 
Madame Zippora Monteith. 
DEON TR ncn ceccekcccdvcedertevévecvenss oceesed Von Weber 
Master Arthur Hochman. 
Tetted, Coma, Vem Oe TR vs ski seccdcecescccscccovdccscdese Herbert 
Mr. Alfred Warschaw. 
Soprano, The Promise of Life (by request)........sececeeee coos Cowen 


Madame Monteith. 





Mistress O’Flaherity’s Pink Tea, 
By kind permission of Mr. Augustin Daly, 
Miss Marie Coté, of Daly’s Theatre Company. 
Ue, POR RIGI occccrccccscccccsonscsecutecdas secvcésgucceses Mr. E. Duflot 

The third and final musicale of the series will be given 
to-morrow (Thursday), April 4. 

Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl and Countess Gilda Ruta gave 
a musicale at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Barber, 
No. 871 Fifth avenue, yesterday at 8.30. The function was 
a success. 

Mrs. Wilber A. Bloodgood gave the last of her series of 
musicales Wednesday afternoon at her residence, No. 49 
East Thirty-fourth street. Mrs. Adele Laes Baldwin, Mr. 
Joseph Hollman and Mr. Victor Harris entertained the 
guests, who comprised Mrs. Arthur Twombley, Miss Van 
Rensselaer, Mrs. Lindley Hoffman Chapin, Mr. Henry 
Bibby, Mrs. H. S. Carleton, Miss Livor, Mr. Herbert Sey- 
mour, Mr. Grosvenor P. Lowrey, Mr. C. Stacy Clark, Mrs, 
E.S. Van Duzer, Mr. A. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, Miss 
Stephens, Mrs. Charles A. Childs, Mr. Wyllys Terry, Mr. 
Jules Vatable, Jr., Prince Lubecke, Miss Edythe Tilling- 
hast, Miss Van Duzer, Mrs. J. F. de Navarro, Mme. de 
Caumont, Mrs. H. L. Burnett, Mrs. Daniel Paine Griswold, 
Mrs. Ethan Allen and Mrs. Paul L. Thebaud. 








The Von Bulow Monument. 

N March 7 a concert was given in aid of the fund 
to erect a suitable monument to the memory of Dr. 
Hans von Biilow in the large Convent Hall in Hamburg, 
which was barely sufficient to hold the numbers assembled 
to do honor to the great artist to whom we owe such hours 
of heavenly joy, and who has led us to the beauties of the 
symphonic works of the greatest masters with that intelli- 

gent and warm subjectivity so peculiar to his genius. 

The concert was opened with a very beautiful prologue 
by Heinrich Bulthaupt, which was splendidly delivered by 
the celebrated actress, Francisca Ellmenreich. This was 
followed by the noble elegy of Schiller—Nanie—arranged 
by Brahms for chorus and orchestra. Under the direction 
of Julius Spengel and the Cacilien Verein this composition 
was worthily rendered. 

Hans von Biilow’s songs, Die Entsagende awoke in 
us the recollection of an almost forgotten poet, Carl Beck, 
who was looked upon in his day as the German Byron. 

These exquisite songs were sung by Mme. Klafsky and 
received with much enthusiasm, and were followed by 
songs of Beethoven and Schubert. A wonderful interpre- 
tation of the Funeral March from the Gétterdimmerung, 
under Prof. Barth’s direction, received a great ovation. 
The C minor symphony of Beethoven was wonderfully 
played by Biilow’s old orchestra, which was a worthy finale 
to this noble effort to honor the memory of a great master. 

The concert could not have closed in a more beautiful, 
powerful or imposing manner. It had grown from its orig- 
inal form into a great and widespread demonstration for 


that master who so often on this same spot had revealed to 
us the wonders of the great classic composers. 
HAMBURG CORRESPONDENT. 


The De Reszkes. 
GENTLEMAN who has known the De Reszké 
brothers from boyhood says that they are sons 

of a wealthy Warsaw capitalist and were born with the 

advantages of fortune. The elder De Reszké at one time 
owned one of the leading hotels of the beautiful city of 

Warsaw, having come into possession of it through the 

medium of a loan, and being obliged to foreclose the mort- 

gage and take possession of the property. 














Derivation of Jewsharp. 
HE name of this little musical instrument is, so 
far as it appears to show connection with the Jewish 
race, a misnomer. It has no special hold as a musical in- 
strument among the members of this race, and no more 
deserves to be called a ‘‘ Jewsharp” than the harp of any 
other people. 

The term is merely a corrupted form of the French ‘ jeu- 
trompe,” literally a toy trumpet; but the corruption of 
‘‘jeu” into ‘‘ Jews” is clearly of a good age. Timbs, in 
one of his popular works, has it that the instrument is 
called a ‘* Jews-harp” by Hakluyt. Bacon called it ‘* Jeu- 
trumpe,” while ‘‘ Jeu-trump” is used by Beaumont and 
Fletcher (cf. Timbs’ ‘‘ Popular Errors). 

In Bailey's Dictionary (1733) will be found ‘‘ Jews-harp, 
an instrument of musick ;” the substitution of ‘‘ harp” for 
trump is, apparently, a later growth, although, of course, 
Hakluyt points to an early use. The etymon ‘‘jaws-harp,” 
so-called because of its being ‘‘ played between the jaws,” 
is referred to by Timbs. Altogether, the French origin of 
the term seems the most favored and this leads gne to the 
conclusion that ‘‘jaws-harp” is but a ‘‘ matter of fact” 
name forthat instrument, invented by some of the old folks 
among whom it circulated. 





Carl Rosa Opera Company.—The Carl Rosa 
Opera Company have been playing in Manchester recently. 
Among the operas given have been Der Freischiitz, Hansel 
and Gretel, Bastien and Bastienne, The Bohemian Girl, 
Tannhiuser and MacCunn’s Jeannie Deans. 

Wiesbaden.—In the fourth symphony concert of the 
Royal Orchestra of Wiesbaden Professor Halir played the 
violin concerto by Beethoven, and Friiulein Lina Mayer, of 
Frankfort, was the pianist. The orchestra, under Director 
Rebicek, gave a fine interpretation of Braims’ D major 
symphony. 

Lazarus Is Dead.—Henry Lazarus, once the great- 
est clarinet player, died recently in London. He had been 
a ‘clarinetist of the Sacred Harmonic Concerts and later 
joined the opera orchestra. He took part in all the principal 
music festivals until age compelled him to retire. He was 
a teacher at the Royal Academy of Music for forty years. 
He was just eighty years of age when he died. 


Paderewski in Paris.—M. Paderewski played 
to-day for the first time since his return from America in 
the famous ‘‘ Concerts Lamoureux.” He chose his latest 
composition, Fantasie Polonaise, and achieved a most 
phenomenal success, being recalled seven times after the 
performance. Never in the history of the Lamoureux con- 
certs has such a success been known ; not even Liszt re- 
ceived the ovations which were accorded to M. Paderewski. 
An incident of the performance was the arrest of seven 
persons who thought proper to hiss, the audience becom- 
ing so indignant that these men had to be removed in 
custody of gendarmes. M. Paderewski had just returned 
from a most successful tour in Germany, under the man- 
agement of his impresario, M. Hugo Gorlitz, who informs 
us that the great pianist will make a tour of the United 
States, commencing early iu November. — European 
Herald, March 11. 
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BROOKLYN, April 1, 1895. 
HE date is fitting. If I succeed in writing more 
than a hundred lines about music it is not because 
there is any music to write about; or, at least, there is 
mighty little. Lucusa non lucendo, The only music we 
have had here has been that of gutter bands, hand organs 
and street pianos. We look forward to Tuesday night with 
the same feeling as the desert traveler who approaches an 
oasis, or as the weary wanderer in New York city who 
goes forth on Sunday expecting to find things as usual, 
and who finds instead that only one place is open, and that 
is up at 125th street, but who precipitately goes there, 
acquiring magnificence to his thirst all theway. On Tues- 
day night Mr. Seidl is to give his several times postponed 
concert, and we are ready for it. 

Sut, speaking of thirst, why should we not have the 
German opera over here? Am I entirely inexcusable for 

having the one theme suggest the other? At all events, I 
notice that there is a great slaking of thirst on every opera 
night, whether there is any thirst to slake or not. It's a 
long while since we have had any German opera in our 
town, and you never can tell without trying it whether it 
would not go. The last time we had it under Seidl the 
performances took place in the Amphion Theatre, which is 
in avery silent and domestic part of our town known as 
Williamsburg, and which cannot hold money enough to 
make any such enterprise an overwhelming success. It 
would seem as if the attendance at the Academy of Music 
ought to be good ; or, there is the Columbia Theatre, which 
is a big and well appointed house, and which is often filled 
to the doors when they have Sunday night concerts there. 
As you know, we have an immense German population, 
and if that fact counts for anything in the enterprise it 
would guarantee success; but privately I don’t think it 
does. Our Germans are home loving, yet they are social 
in the extreme, and perhaps one reason why they like a 
Sangerfest better than an opera is because they are able to 
walk around during the Sangerfest and say Prosit! occa- 
sionally. There isan hour and a half orso during the 
Gétterdimmerung when they can't say that—out loud. 

I can remember, when I was younger and greener and 
had no money to spend, that German opera as given at the 
old Stadt Theater in the Bowery—a huge barn of a place— 
and as viewed from an humble seat in the gallery, was 
rather an imposing spectacle. The house was crowded at 
performances of Der Freischiitz and I believe of Lohengrin 
under direction of our old friend Neuendorff, with a scratch 
company on the stage and a general shabbiness of scenery 
and costumes. The performances were in dead earnest, 
however, and perhaps the reason that they succeeded there 
among the German population was because the manage- 
ment did not charge $100 a night for a box. Brooklyn is 
not the Bowery, but Iam beginning to think that some of 
the pecuniary economies practiced by the average Brook- 
lynite would seem more usual in the Bowery. Perhaps if 
you can persuade Mr. Damrosch to come here and give his 
opera with all of his stars, complete orchestra, stage set- 
tings and the rest, at Bowery prices, he will be able to doa 
missionary work that will soothe his conscience for years 
tocome., What I do heartily believe is that there is a field 

_ here for someone who will give us opera, not too bad, on 
Sunday nights. I think that if some of the good old timers 
could be revived—Der Freischiitz is a good one, and so are 
Robert le Diable and Mignon and the unceasing Faust 
(which could not, however, be called a revival)—by a fair 
company, with perhaps American singers who knew their 
business, the manager of the enterprise could stand at the 
door and take in a good many dollars during the evening. 
I say this because I believe that Brooklyn’s Sabbatarianism 
is largely a sham, as Sabbatarianism is in a good many 
places in this nineteenth century. 

On picking up a local paper the other night I discovered 
that Dr. Richard W. Crowe Contab had given an organ re- 
cital in the Throop Avenue Presbyterian Church. Proba- 
bly this means Dr. Crowe, of St. Agnes’. His name is not 
Contab. He is, I take it, Cantabrigiensis. He is to give 
another recital, too, at which nothing is to be charged, but 
a collection will be taken up. That reminds you of some 





of those places around Niagara Falls where they let you in 
for nothing and exact 50 cents as acondition of getting 
out. Dr. Crowe plays on the organ pretty well, and he has 
had quite a little concert work to do this winter. 

A pleasant little concert was given for a benefit in Me- 
morial Hall on Monday night, at which there was some 
violin playing and some singing for a charity. Mr. Barclay 
Dunham exhibited a smooth and musical tenor voice of no 
great power or range, but well suited for a small hall, and 
his efforts met with approval. When not singing Mr. Dun- 
ham is a poet. 

Mr. Carl Naeser’s recital in Historical Hall on Friday 
was given without Mr. Naeser. He wasill. So the sing- 
ing was done by Mlle. Johanna Gadski. If this lady 
seemed a trifle weak in one or two of the performances of 
German opera at the Metropolitan she fitted Historical 
Hall to a nicety. Her voice never sounded better, she 
never sang more smoothly or artistically, and she never got 
half as much applause in proportion to the output as she 
had here. There was a little piano playing by a Miss 
Ormsbee that was pleasing and promising, and one can 
hardly say more. If Mr. Naeser is well he will be heard 
next Friday afternoon. 

Mr. James Fitch Thomson, the baritone who has been 
giving recitals at the Waldorf and other swell places, in- 
forms me that he has arranged a series of song recitals to 
be given in Brooklyn, time and place not fixed, and that he 
will sing some of the queer old sixteenth and seventeenth 
century things that were specialties of his in the New York 
concerts. He has secured a social indorsement that will 
probably carry him through successfully. 

Another exhibition of singing by the pupils of the schools 
was expected at the conference on music by the depart- 
ment on pedagogy in the Brooklyn Institute last week, but 
it resolved itself into a talk by Prof. J. F. Mulligan, who 
holds that the scholars in the upper grades are really and 
advantageously taught. In the high school the pupils are 
divided according to the pitch of their voices, and they 
have a review in the rudiments, which is an undoubted 
good thing, because it discloses the inability of a number 
of the youngsters to read music or to sound a note except 
by joining in achorus. He says that in his own teaching 
he avoids extreme ranges and tries to produce a soft tone 
with clear articulation. Attendance at the special class 
that is held after school hours is voluntary, and only the 
owners of the best voices are invited to attend. 

A somewhat unusual bit of music was heard a few nights 
ago in the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Sunday school 
hall, and it savored so much of the dramatic that I marvel 
at the temerity of the managers, for the church is one of 
those where all that suggests the theatre is likened to the 
beginning of a descent to Hades. Still the world gets 
broader and people grow kinder, and there is not as much 
blue religion preached as there used to be. True, the en- 
tertainment was perfectly harmless, but so is a great deal 
of the theatrical entertainment that is furnished in our play- 
houses. It represented a Japanese wedding and was put 
on in regular scenes by Mr. Mitsuyo Oi, of Tokio, who got 
a double quartet of young women to sing as the show pro- 
gressed. Mr. Oi at the close of the affair sang the song of 
greeting with which his young compatriots met General 
Grant when he visited the land.of the Mikado. There was 
a selection of pieces in English by the Brooklyn Hill Quar- 
tet, and most of the audience came to the conclusion that 
the English things were a trifle better than the Japanese, 
when you took your music by the hour. No doubt the 
Chinese are many grades below the Japanese in general 
civilization, but in their music the Japanese have some way 
to go yet before they will produce a Gétterddmmerung. 

The indefatigable Euterpe Society is not satisfied with 
giving concerts. It now wants a building to give them in, 
and it is to hold a fair for the purpose of starting its build- 
ing fund. The fair will be held in May. A large and 
energetic committee has been secured to start the thing 
a-going. 

Incidents of the week included a performance of the 
Stabat Mater at the Church of Our Lady of Mercy on Sat- 
urday night for the poor of the parish. The soloists in- 
cluded Messrs. Harvey, Morrow and Marshall, Misses 
Flocken and Browne and Mrs. McCormack. Mr. Paul Mar- 
tin, Jr., directed the performance and played on the organ, 
and instrumental support was afforded by a small orches- 
tra. A pleasant musicale occurred at the home of Miss Ger- 
trude B. Stone, on Pacificstreet, on Thursday night, in which 
Prof. Rafael Navarro, who is not seen as much in public as 
he should be, was one of the participants. Other perform 
ers and singers were Miss Eleanor Tredwell, Mrs. Steiner, 
Miss Dora Mills, George H. Cruikshank, Gertrude Stone, 
Alma and Edith Steiner and Professor Maltby. Then there 
was a musicale in aid of the Boys’ Welcome Hall on 


Wednesday night, at the house of Mrs. W. R. Christmas, 
which was pecuniarily and musically successful, and a con- 
cert of pupils at the Dorer Conservatory on Thursday 
night. Among the pupils who were especially distinguished 
were Misses Ahrens and Peck and Messrs. Noble and 
Horton. 








Musical “ Confectioners.” 
OT long ago the Literary Digest spoke of the 
trifling and nonsensical character of the average song 
as set to music. In this connection it may not be improper 
to state that a poet of distinction recently told us that he 
had been asked by a music publisher to write words for an 
air that a noted organist had composed. The poet agreed 
to do so, naming his price, whereupon the publisher naively 
informed him that he never paid anything for ‘‘ the words” 
of a song. The Saturday Review, London, takes up the 
subject of silly songs, and lets goa warm little volley, as 
follows : 

‘‘What a mistake is that we make of calling all men 
composers that put notes to paper! We do not allow that 
a man isan artist onthe strength of a vain endeavor to paint 
a blue cow on a red tile, or a novelist because he has 
contributed a wooden legged sketch of incident to 7he 
Yellow Book, we even refuse the title poet to librettists 
and the gentlemen who write lyrics for music; yet the 
persons who set the lyrics and the librettos are composers 
one and all. We ourselves would divide them that destroy 
the market value of clean music paper into three classes: 
composers, mathematicians and confectioners. 

‘‘The first is held by some writers to be extinct, and 
though we do not take that extreme view, we admit that 
specimens are scarce enough; the second sort infests our 
teaching institutions; the last, the makers of sweet stuff, 
threaten soon to outnumber the public for which they cater. 
If the young men and maidens who, ambitious of the com- 
poser’s laurel crown, rush faster every day into print with 
drawing room ballads knew the only crown that may be 
grasped that way, they might be persuaded to leave off. 
And if cash and not glory is what they seek, how can they 
hope to compete with the old hands, who know every trick 
of the trade, and whose factories are furnished with the 
latest machines and the best raw material? Here is Mr. 
Odoardo Barri, for example, whose publishers send us his 
‘Have you forgotten?’ Mr. Barri takes his words from 
that esteemed writer of 7e/egraphese, Mr. Clement Scott, 
who asks: 

‘ Have you forgotten, my heart! my heart! 
That night when the lilies were bathed in dew?’ 
And goes on to remind ‘his heart! his heart !’ how they 
had ‘ loved and sat’ in some lumbago inducing spot (first 
described as a garden, then as a wood, then as a garden 
again), and concludes his first verse with the reflection 
that 


* * * whatever may happen in after years, 


There was never a kiss like that, 

‘The second verse says dittoto the first, save where the 
exigencies of rhyme have compelled Mr. Scott’s lyric muse 
to some contortions so funny that it is worth buying the 
song to see them. Choice inanity of this kind commands a 
fairly high figure, for it has so little individuality that you 
may marry it to the most insufferably sentimental melody, 
and it will set up never a claim to be heard on its own ac- 
count ; and in his cash power to buy such stuff, and will- 
ingness to set it, Mr. Barri has an incalculable advantage 
over those competitors who cannot or will not do either. 

Mr. Barri indulges in no scruples, nor need he. Song- 
making is his trade; he is frankly a confectioner, and his 
business is conducted with probity on strictly commercial 
principles. He gives the public what the public wants, and 
here we may see what that is. A vaguely regretful air, a 
refrain (in this case less catching than usual), and a dexter- 
ous ending that permits the singer nearly to destroy him- 
self with passion and lack of breath as he climbs toward 
the inevitable high note—this is the popular confectioner’s 
formula.”"—Literary Digest. 


Bonn.—Professor Reinecke and the Joachim Quartet 
have already signified their willingness to appear at the 
Chamber Musie Festival at Bonn, which was planned by 
the Beethovenhaus Verein. Other artists of renown have 
partially accepted the invitation, among them Brahms. 

The Nibelung in France.—The Song of the 
Nibelungen will now be made known to Frenchmen. The 
great poem, translated into French, is published in two 
volumes by Flammarion. The Wagner movement has 
drawn attention to this Germanic epic. Faust, though 
translated often before into French, will appear shortly in 
a new translation. 
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Institute of France, Academy of 
Fine Arts. 
A Euvtocy on CHARLES Gounop, By M. THfoporE Dusols, 


THE CoMposER’s SUCCESSOR IN THE ACADEMY. RgaD 
AT A RECENT SESSION. 





ENTLEMEN—To become your fellow member 

is a great honor, the greatest that an artist can enjoy. 

But to become so in succeeding the illustrious Gounod en- 

hances it toa great degree. Also am I deeply affected and 

impressed at having been called by your suffrages to in- 
herit that glorious but heavy heritage. 

The customs of the Academy make it my duty to dis- 
course to-day on that illustrious deceased, a duty which is 
sweet, sad and perilous—sweet, for his memory has re- 
mained like a light in my heart; sad, for I loved him 
filially, and perilous, for I am aware of my literary incapaci- 
ties, and to retrace worthily that life so beautiful, so noble, 
so entirely consecrated to things so high and noble of art 
and intelligence is difficult. Your kindness, gentlemen, is 
necessary to help me in the accomplishment of all that pious 
duty. I trust you will not refuse it. 

The manner in which I had the honor to meet Gounod 
has left in my mind a souvenir which will never leave me. 
It was at Rome in 1862. Faust, which had not been pre- 
sented for three years, had greatly impressed the minds of 
young musicians and excited their enthusiasm. All had 
submitted to its influence of striking charm and exquisite 
sensibility ; everything denoted that the author was a 
master, and one had not yet the pitiful courage, as is 
witnessed too often in our time, to be lacking in respect to 
talent and genius. 

The members then at the Villa Médicis were your re- 
gretted fellow member E. Guiraud, our fellow member M. 
Paladilhe, and myself. We were all there together in one 
of the rooms, playing and singing Faust with all the spirit 
and fire of our twenty years. The voices were far from 
being in perfect harmony, but our hearts were there, in- 
flamed and ardent. Certainly it was a fine performance. 

Suddenly we heard a knock at the door. Whom should 
we see enter but Gounod, of whose presence in Rome we 
were wholly ignorant, and who, exceedingly affected by 
this unexpected homage, embraced us all with tender emo- 
tion. It was thus then that I knew him. From that day 
he never ceased to honor me with his best friendship, nor 
have I ceased to hold him in my warmest affection. 

You may understand, gentlemen, that such remem- 
brances have left a vivid trace in my heart and do not allow 
me to speak of your regretted fellow member without feel- 
ing intense emotion. 

A volume would scarce suffice to recount that life, so 
active, so feverish, so diversified, so captivating. Charles 
Gounod, issue of a family of artists, was born in Paris in 
1818. His ancestors were furbishers to the king, his father 
a musician of talent. His mother, an excellent musician, 
gave him his first lessons. From her he caught the best 
impressions. In her maternal solicitude the noble woman, 
aware of the difficulties met with by young artists, was un- 
easy on perceiving the very pronounced musical aptitude 
displayed by the child, and would have preferred, not with- 
out a certain amount of rationality, a surer career with re- 
gard to material recompense—say that of a notary ! 

Happily for art and himself, the future author of Faust 
was tenacious, and the family gave way. 

Reicha became his professor. Imbued with the traditions 
of the German school, his tuition had a certain influence on 
the mind of the young pupil. Having finished his literary 
studies and obtaining the degree of Bachelier és lettres, 
Charles Gounod entered the Conservatoire, where he was 
the pupil of Halévy and Lesueur. He always spoke witha 
deep veneration of the latter, whose works, at the present 
day almost forgotten, made him dream of frescoes of 
the Middle Ages and of Byzantine mosaics. Already the 
mystical spirit of the young artist was made evident. 

In 1837 Gounod competed for the Prix de Rome and ob- 
tained the second prize. In 1839 the first Grand Prix was 
awarded him by twenty-five out of twenty-seven votes. 
The cantata by the Marquis de Pastoret had for title Fer- 
nand. For the first time, in 1837, a work of Gounod was 
given in public at the Athenée Hall, a fragment of a sym- 
phony being the theme. The J/énestrel spoke of it in 
these terms: *‘ The scherzo promises a real talent to treat 
on music of a high order.” The future showed that the 
critic was not mistaken. At Rome the young laureat de- 
voted his time to the study and composition of sacred 
works. 

What has not been said upon, or rather against, the so- 
journ of the young musician at the Villa Médecis? The 
subject is vast, and I cannot discuss it here. I confine 
myself by recalling the beautiful words of a writer who 
was a celebrity of the time : 

The sojourn at Rome does not complete the education of the young 
musician in the part essentially devoted to music; but the vision of 
so many pictures of such powerful particularium seen through the 
golden vapors of the Roman sky; the striking contrasts between 
that ancient world fallen into lethargy, almost half buried in the 
dust of ages, mingling with the grandeur of the new Catholic city, 


create in the soul of the painter, musician, sculptor the impressions 
which each one engraves later on with his own particular tool. 





This is what is true, and what Gounod with his delicate, 
sensitive, admirable organization felt more than anybody. 
I shall relate further on in what circumstances and with 
what energy he himself developed this theme. He studied 
Palestrina and Bach with passion, the latter of whom he 
called later on Our Holy Saint Bach. He was thus prepar- 
ing the numerous and precious materials that he employed 
during his later career. 

In 1841 a Mass with complete orchestration was exe- 
cuted at the Church of St. Louis des Frangais, and the fol- 
lowing year, while traveling in Germany, a Requiem was 
played under his direction at the Church St. Crarles de 
Vienne, which attracted much attention. He was not, 
however, wholly absorbed in sacred music, for at that 
epoch he composed those little chefs d’ceuvre which are 
called Le Soir, Le Vallon, Jesus de Nazareth, Le Vieux- 
temps, Venise, &c. 

What grace, charm and poetry are displayed in these de- 
licious cantalinas, the feeling differing in turn ; being now 
of a religious nature, contemplative, then softly pas- 
sionate, thus showing he foresaw the battle which was 
about to rage in his soul between the sacred and 
profane. Indeed, shortly after Gounod felt ferment in 
him religious ideas, which long since had occupied his 
mind. His admiration for the Rev. Pére Lacordaire and 
the intercourse Gounod held with him were undoubtedly 
not strange to this event. During the last period of his 
stay in Rome he even entered the seminary, as much to 
prepare himself for his new vocation, which he had then 
the sincere resolution to embrace, as to work in profound 
silence according to a well found expression of a biog- 
rapher: ‘‘ Gounod had one foot in the seminary and the 
other—the right—in the world.” We shall often find him 
in the same alternative, but the right foot will always be 
prominent. 

At the beginning of his stay in the Eternal City he made 
the acquaintance of Fanny Mendelssohn, sister of the cele- 
brated composer Felix Mendelssohn. She astonished 
Gounod by her high musical culture and the manner in 
which she interpreted compositions of Bach, Beethoven, 
and of her brother Felix. A close friendship was not long 
in forming itself between two natures equally smitten with 
the same art. It is interesting to remark in the notes taken 
daily by Fanny Mendelssohn her impressions and judg- 
ment on her young friend: ‘* Gounod is enamored with 
music ; an auditor like him is a happy event ; my Venetian 
air charms him ; he has also a predilection for Felix’s 
romance, for his Capriccio in la minor and especially for 
Bach's Concerto, which he forced me to play ten times over 
in succession.” Other extracts: ‘Saturday evening I 
played some music to my hosts; Gounod especially was in 
an extraordinarily expansive mood. I played all Fidelio 
and many other things ; to finish up I played Beethoven's 
Sonata in ut major. Gounod was mad with enthusiasm, 
finishing by shouting out: ‘ Beethoven is a pol'sson!’ 
Thereupon his friends, thinking it time to take him home to 
bed, took him with them.” 

I cease giving extracts which are, however, not neces- 
sary to mention, as they show up the influence framed in 
Gounod's mind by the talent of Fanny Mendelssohn. His 
impressionable character was to be vividly struck by the 
compositions of the great German masters, then little 
known in France. If I have dwelt rather lengthily on 
that period of Gounod’s life, it is because it shows up in 
him that fervor for art which will never abandon him, that 
has made of him an apostle, convinced of what is beautiful 
under all its forms, an apostle with fiery impulsion, thrill- 
ing and colored. The great artist that he was was reveal- 
ing itself in him ; already was his enthusiasm overflowing, 
and one cannot resist admiring that he conserved that 
vivifying breath of youth and love to his last hour. 

With Palestrina and Bach his third ideal was Mozart, 
who had soon subjugated that affectionate nature and for 
whom he had an adoration ever more and more intense ; 
and emotion was not lacking him when, during his journey 
in Germany (at Leipsic) Mendelssohn placed Gounod be- 
fore the organ of Saint Thomas—the organ of John Sebas- 
tien—on which Mozart had placed with respect his fingers 
some fifty years back. His intercourse with Mendelssohn 
left on his mind a certain impression, of which traces are 
to be found in his works, but the works of Schumann exer- 
cised a still greater fascination on him, having a still more 
direct affinity with his own nature, tracing for him, so to 
say, the new path which he was about to follow, yet 
keeping and developing the qualities of our genius proper to 
France—clearness and simplicity. 

On his return to France Gounod little thought that his 
influence would spread itself out later, on the contemporary 
school, and that all, willing or unwilling, would forcibly pass 
under its influence to such a degree that at a certain mo- 
ment it was to be said that all the musicians had what was 
then called ‘‘ La Prize de Gounod.” His high culture, his 
respect for the great masters, his taste for deep studies, 
hiscommunicative trust, his intelligent eclecticism imposed 
him onallasamaster. Yet hisdébuts in Paris were what they 
are, hélas! for nearly all young musicians. Hesang his melo- 
dies to editors, who replied to him in this gracious tone: 
‘‘Very pretty ; very pretty; but the style is too deep, it 
would not sell!” Perhaps they were right, for public taste 





rarely attaches itself to the finest productions when the 
author is unknown. In brief, our poor composer, unable to 
publish his melodies, betook himself to sacred music. He 
accepted the post of ‘‘ maitre de chapelle” to the foreign 
missions. 

During the five years that he occupied those functions he 
worked with desperate perseverance. His mind then turned 
once more toward God. He entered the seminary of the 
Missions as a day pupil, studying theology with the same 
assiduity as he was wont to throw on all subjects he took 
up. He informsus that in February, 1846, the newspapers 
announced, but inaccurately, that M. C. Gounod, *‘ Grand 
Prix de l'Institut,” had entered holy orders. The truth 
is that he did not even receive the minor orders and 
that his vocation was indecisive. He wore, however, the 
robe and was called ‘* Monsieur l'Abbé."” Several of his 
works were published at this period with the notice 
‘‘composed by l’Abbé Gounod.” At this period, gentle- 
men, the transition is abrupt, and the ‘‘ right foot” is to 
win the day. A new stage is about to present itself in the 
life of your fellow member. Without losing any of his 
religious convictions he enters boldly the worldly life. The 
theatre was about to attract him, open her doors, and fur- 
nish him the occasion to write the works which you know, 
which have been represented on the stages throughout 
the world, covering the author with glory. In that line he 
was more fortunate than many others, for he only awaited 
eleven years after having obtained the ‘‘Grand Prix” 
when a theatre was willing to admit him, and he was at 
the same time strongly supported by influential friends. 
A splendid artist, Mme. Viardot, tendered her hand to the 
young abbé; perspicacious and full of confidence for his 
future she painted him in a vivid picture the seductive 
successes to be reaped on the stage. 

The blow was decisive. Gounod abandoned his robe. 
His public career was to begin! A ‘‘livre” by Emile 
Augier! Mme. Viardot as interpreter! This was sufficient 
to attract the curiosity of the public. Sapho; such is the 
title of Gounod’s first work on the stage. It was played 
at the Opéra in 1851. Although the success was not strik- 
ing, I do not hesitate in pronouncing that work as one of 
the best composed by that author. There exists an antique 
breath and poetry which is very real, which facts have not 
been passed over heedlessly by musicians of taste. Ber- 
liez said of the third act: ‘‘ I shall try to see it as often as 
I can, as long as it is well executed. It is a great and poet- 
ical conception. If the first two acts were equal in value 
to the third M. Gounod would have diluted by a chef 
d'ceuvre. It is in the latter part of this act, it is to be re- 
membered, that are found the celebrated and admirable 
stances of so mighty loftiness of style, of so heartrending 
and soexpressive accent. Whatcan be found more charm- 
ing and more colored than the song of the shepherd? a 
real musical treasure, with so original an accompaniment. 
But the style of the work deviated to a certain degree from 
the conventions employed up to them, and certain intel- 
lects were somewhat in doubt. Certain critics were not 
clement to the author; in spite of that, how many musi- 
cians envied a like commencement? Between Sapho and 
the Nonne Sanglante Gounod wrote a tragedy of Pou- 
sard’s, played at the Théatre Frangais in 1852, the Choeurs 
d'Ulysse, a work dyed with a true and deep sentiment of 
color. The Nonne Sanglante, given at the Opéra in 1854, 
contains magnificent passages, which classed the author 
among the masters, but which did not yet obtain for him 
celebrity. 

I cannot discourse any longer on the works of Gounod 
that were executed during that period and until 1861 in 
public concerts. I shall only draw your attention to two 
Symphonies, on which the musical power had already 
acquired an accented personal character, but did not yet 
reveal the author of Faust ; then Jesus of Nazareth, an 
evangelical melody, already mentioned; then, again, the 
very beautiful choeur: Trés du Theme Etranger; trans- 
lated from the Psalms: Super Flumina, and lastly the cele- 
brated Meditation on the First Prelude by Bach. 

Who does not know that melody popularized an admira- 
ble adaptation, an admirable outline? The success of that 
piece was immense, and spread abroad rapidly, especially 
in Germany. Gounod in 1853 had married one of the 
daughters of the renowned master, Zimmerman. She was 
for him a devoted companion, loving, always ready to 
soothe down bitterness, which arises so often in the life of an 
artist. A short time before his marriage he had been ap- 
pointed director of the Orphéon de Paris. From 1854 to 
1858 the composer had alienated himself from the theatre, 
or rather the theatre had discarded him. We are going to 
find him once more with his delicious partition, Le Méde- 
cin Malgré Lui, followed soon after by Faust and Phile- 
mon and Baucis, for Gounod was always an indefatigable 
and fertile producer ; of that inexhaustible and marvellous 
fertility which is the characteristic of vigor and mightiness. 
Here comes the period of hardy, savory, enlightened works 
of resounding success, for Romeo and Mireille are about to 
be produced. What a series of work! what intelligence ! 
what charm! whatcoloration! what force! what abundance 
and what serenity in the conception ! 

Yes, gentlemen, he was indeed a master, and it is befit- 
ting for us to salute that glorious period of his life. It is 
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likewise befitting to state that that period was fair and 
productive for French art, and to salute in passing, with 
respect and admiration, one of our most illustrious and 
venerated companions, who was always Gounod’s faithful 
friend. It is not necessary for me to mention my master, 
Ambroise Thomas. Those two held the sceptre and be- 
came the true and uncontested chiefs of the French school. 
Berlioz also belonged to that period. I render here sincere 
homage to his memory and signalize this striking peculiar- 
ity: that the three celebrated composers of whom I have 
just spoken—Berlioz, Ambroise Thomas and Gounod—were 
all three disciples of Lesneur. What finer eulogy can be 
made of that master’s tuition, allowing the genius of his 
pupils to develop itself freely, each according to his natural 
intellect? I shall not analyze in detail the works of Gounod 
mentioned above; it would be superfluous, for they are 
impressed on the minds of all and are the object of uni- 
versal admiration, 

Le Médecin Malgré Lui—charming work of a form tend- 
ing slightly to archaism, of an exquisite refinement, and of 
a work spiritually refined. Faust! I make a pause here, 
for we are about to touch the culminant point in the mas- 
ter's career. Faust! which comprises every reduction, 
every tenderness, every voluptuousness, every caress. 
Faust! which, by the sincerity of its accents and emotion 
detached from it has caused the hearts of all our genera- 
tions to beat. Faust! that adorable partition ! 

And yet its success was not clearly defined at the begin- 
ning, so great being the surprise caused by the novelty of 
its forms, by the structure of the melody, by the polyphon- 
ic character of the orchestra. But when the charm had 
worked itself in, what triumph! A new and very personal 
note appears, and it can be said that the whole work ex- 
hales genius! I am aware that in speaking in such terms 
on Faust and its author I shall not meet with approbation 
from all; also that it is good style in certain classes to 
exercise one’s malignancy on Gounod’s works, and to treat 
them in. aban ering manner. It will be permitted me to 
express my astonishment at seeing that passion can render 
so unjust those who allow themselves to be enticed by her. 
It must, however, be stated that those sentiments, hardly 
avowable, are more often the appanage of those am- 
bitious, who are feeble and ignorant, and who find pleasure 
in vilifying all that hasclearness and form. I return to 
Gounod, and in proceeding admire Philemon and Baucis ; a 
delicious idyl full of fresh simplicity and inspiration, 
Mireille, of which one has been able to say that it wasa 
sunny dream ; the first act especially is a marvel of life 
and love. We come to Romeo and Juliette, asober minded 
work, full of life, poised, chivalrous, combined, yet so 
varied ! Who has sung love with more charm? Those two 
young hearts, do theynot live inan ineffaceable and earnest 
tenderness which clasps the spectator’s heart? Who has 
found truer accents, more human? Here closes, in 
dramatic art, the era of great successes. 

But these works, do they not suffice for such a man- 
and earn everlasting gratitude of those to whom those 
splendid works have furnished such elevated, such supe- 
rior art to gratify their senses? It would not be right to 
pass over in silence an admirable interpreter whom Gounod 
was fortunate enough to come across and who personified 
in a touching and inimitable manner feminine types which 
he had conceived with love and rendered with an incom- 
parable manner of sentiment and justice. The name of 
that illustrious artist is on the lips of all; for the ideal of 
incarnation of Baucis, Mireille, Marguerite, Juliette, 
is it not in Mme. Carvalho? The names of MM. Jules 
Barbier, Michel Carré and Carvalho are likewise insepar, 
able with that of Gounod; the first for having been the faith- 
ful coadjutors of such superior talent ; the latter for hav- 
ing had confidence in the genius of the composer and to 
have produced his ‘‘chefs d’ceuvre” on the stage with 
devotedness, competency and intelligence beyond com- 
parison. 

In 1860 Colombe, a little work of no importance, had been 
played at Baden, and in 1862 that of the Reine de Saba at 
the Opéra. That last partition, in spite of the remarkable 
pieces, did not meet with public favor. The same can be 
said of Cinq Mars, Polycuele and the Tribut de Zamora. 
The music pen of the master had often been felt, espec*ally 
in Polyclete, work of an energetic and elevated style 
which Gounod liked particularly. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that in the later productions inspiration was 
not so rich as in former days. To be remarked (likewise a 
partition on Jeanne d’Arc, of M. Jules Barbier ; a partition 
on the poem of the Deux Reines, by Mr. Legouvé, which 
incloses fragments of great value. Gounod had written a 
George Daudin on the prose of Moliére. The work was 
never played. There exists also, it is said, a partition of 
a Maitre Pierre, of which he sometimes spoke. Some- 
times I ignore if the work is finished. As already seen, 
the stage alone did not only occupy Gounod’s genius. His 
religious work is considerable and of much magnificence. 

In the first rank I place the messe de Saint Cecile and 
the two oratorios Mors et Vita and the Redemption ; 
works of great style and remarkable sobriety of means. 
Several melodious phrases of Mors et Vita strikes one by 
the beauty of its form, the length of its periods, and irre- 
sistible intensity of its expression. Gallia also deserves 





special mention, as much for the cause in which circum- 
stances it was composed as for the value of the work, which 
is noble and poetical. 

During the terrible year Gounod had taken refuge in 
England, and in the despair of his patriotism, remembering 
Jerusalem in ruins, he wrote that lamentation of which he 
says himself, ‘‘It came on me ina block ; it burst in my 
brain like a shell.” A short oratorio—Tobie, several 
masses, a Te Deum, Les Sept Paroles du Christ, in the 
Palestriniean Style ; some psalms, motets to a considerable 
amount, complete the religious works of Gounod. I should 
say here, again does he show himself an incomparable 
master, and no one has surpassed him in dealing in sacred 
music when, outside liturgical plain chant, modern art was 
called to the church. Who knows what will be the judg- 
ment of posterity and what preferences she will show for 
the works of the illustrious defunct ? 

On this question our eminent fellow member M., Camille 
Saint-Saéns has couched his opinion in these terms: 
‘« Theatrical works are more or less ephemeral, and Gounod 
has placed the best part of his genius in religious subjects, 
which will preserve for him public admiration for the 
future, when centuries have swept by and have closed in 
the archives of art theatrical works which we hold in pas- 
sionate affection to-day; only then will the public appreciate 
at his just value the great artist whom we mourn.” 

There has been much said on the demarcation to be es- 
tablished between religious and worldly art, also on the 
opportunity to introduce the elements of the latter into the 
church. Gounod on this subject had views well defined 
and which he developed in a letter published by an Italian 
newspaper in 1893. I beg you will permit me to read you 
the last paragraphs. 

The musical language of thechurch is the prayer sung, not the prayer 
of one or two persons, but the prayer combined ofall the faithful ; that 
is to say, beings united by the same faith and hopes. That language 
should present a distinctive character which should be distinctive of 
all individual expression, even were it that of a genius. It is there- 
fore that no work of art can be adopted by the church in theliturgy 
But as soon as in special circumstances the church opens its doors to 
other elements than the plain chant and organ, that is to say, that 
accidental resources have arrived from outside, such as the orches- 
tra, soli, &c., she acknowledges and proclaims by that individual 
right of expression insacred music. 

Such is the spirit in which that beautiful letter is con- 
ceived, and shows us well the elevated views of its author. 
Outside sacred music Gounod has also written three sym- 
phonies, pieces for piano, choirs,and an incalculable number 
of melodies which are little chefs d’ceuvre, many of which 
were written in England. Gounod was a great and 
admirable master. His art is made of clearness, sobriety, 
simplicity, the form is always pure and perfect, the lan- 
guage always beautiful, noble, and inspiration generous. 
His mind was never allowed to grow misty, and he always 
produced with the same serenity, same trust, same faith. 
He has often been reproached for not having associated 
himself in the musical movement in which our generation 
is working. I am rather inclined to admire him for 
having avoided that influence and to have remained what 
he was—simple, strong and calm in the middle of agita- 
tion, often warm, of that artistic evolution. The well- 
known words, but a little modified, can be applied to him : 

‘‘His glass was great and he drank in his own glass 
power, genius and radiancy. Gounod has greatly honored 
his country. We owe him respect and gratitude.” 

Mr. Th. Dubois contined. 

‘*I wish to speak to you on Gounod as a man, and again 
is the subject exhaustless and | must limit myself. His 
physical appearance was singularly sympathetic and 
fascinating, his eye deep, the lip rather sensual, a hand of 
a prelate ; such were the principal signs that characterized 
in so deep and thrilling a manner the author of Roméo, 
and which have been marvellously rendered by Elie Delau- 
nay in his fine portrait that he made in 1879, where he 
shows us Gounod pressing to his heart the partition of Don 
Juan. His vast intelligence embraced all branches of human 
knowledge ; the culture of his spirit, it may be said, had no 
limit. Nothing was more taking and more cultivating than 
his conversation, his figured and metaphorical speech, his 
communicative faith, his unsettled physiognomy, his sweet 
voice, his persuasive gest. He was, it has often been re- 
peated, whether he spoke or sang a charmer ; those who 
approached him, who have had the good fortune to speak 
to him, to hear him accompanying himself at the piano,will 
understand me, for all have been influenced by his charm. 
He was exquisitely good and affable. His heart was ele- 
vated and generous. I only require as a proof the letter 
which he wrote in 1878, when it was a question to help the 
employés and functionnaires of the Opéra after the confla- 
gration of that theatre. I am quite ready, said he, to re- 
linquish my author's rights on the representation of Faust 
at the Grand Opéra for one year from the day that the 
administration will be able to resume her operations. If he 
was called to defend a just cause that was attacked, he was 
there, and with what energy he threw himself into the heat 
of the contest ! 

There have often been attempts to undermine the noble 
institution of the French Academy at Rome. In 1881, at 
the moment when the contest was waxing at its fiercest, 
Gounod, with powerful logic and victorious arguments, de- 





fended it bravely. The document is too long to be repro- 





duced ; I shall only cite this beautiful phrase of such ele- 
vated literary style: 

You forget then that under the laborer is found the artist—that is 
to say, man—and that it is him who must be attained, enlightened, 
transported, transfigured, to urge him on to that degree to make him 
love with distraction, that incorruptible loye which creates not a 
momentary success but an empire without limit of those chefs 
d’ceuvre which will remain the torches and guides of humanity with 
regard to art, from antiquity tothe renaissance, to our times, after us 
and for ever! 

Here is the artist, thinker, and I should add, the writer. 
His artistic convictions were immovable. I have already 
laid stress on his unbounded admiration for Mozart. 

His correspondence is of an elevated and powerful in- 
terest ; it is very desirable that it should be published some 
day. 

He had become a firm partisan of libretti in prose, and in 
a preface written for George Dauden, and published in 
1875, the author affirms that, toa musical point of view, 
prose has on verse advantages which are immense, nay 
unlimited. 

He says: ‘‘ The indefinite number of periods in prose 
which is presented to musicians, give him a new horizon 
which frees him from monotony and uniformity. In 
prose he finds independence and liberty of action, which at 
the same time can be adapted in observance of the great 
laws that rule the periodic measure and endless shades of 
prosody. The theme is lengthily developed and is curious, 
It is a remarkable address. Mons. Th. Dubois closing his 
concise and clever speech says: ‘‘ You see, gentlemen, 
that the mind of Gounod was ever at work, and that his 
imagination extended itself to all subjects. His bon mots, 
so animated, fiery, are endless. He never sought after 
them, they came to him in abundance under the ascend- 
ancy of an idea, or in the course of a conversation: ‘‘ The 
artist,” said he, ‘‘is a living lyre, and conscious that the 
contact of nature reveals herself and causes vibrations in 
him.” Again, speaking of Palestrina and his music: ‘It 
is impassionelle (a word of his own composition) music, it 
is mighty and yet calm, like the endless line of the sea in 
the horizon.” 

Describing the portrait of Beethoven he cries: ‘ Bee- 
thoven is the greatest—Mozart is the highest— Mozart is in 
heaven and Beethoven on his way up! and yet they are 
equal!” 

Speaking of Bach: ‘‘ Hail, Bach! for he is the Moses of 
music.” 

One evening, assisting at the representation of Faust, 
while Marguerite is at her window, and the flute 
utters a touching, a very soft counter chant, he cried toa 
friend: ‘‘ Do you feel a woman’s hair around your neck ?”’ 
One evening he was reproaching a theatrical manager 
after a bad representation: ‘‘ You let loose your artists 
through my partition like calves let loose in a kitchen gar- 


den!” Again: ‘‘Holiness * * * ‘isa pre-celestial dia- 
phaneity! * * * Children are the roses of the garden 
of life!” 

I conclude: I leave out some of his best, so great 


the source was abundant. He was a good father, lov 
ing his children and grandchildren dearly, surrounding 
them with serene kindness and tender love, which were 
never discontinued. And it is that man, that great heart, 
that great mind, that great artist who has been suddenly 
torn away from our affection and admiration ; while on the 
breach he was giving instructions to a young musician as to 
the execution of a Requiem which he had just finished. 

The news spread with lightning velocity through Paris, 
and soon, hélas! it was cried: He is dead! The great 
musician, the one who had known how to make our hearts 
vibrate to such a degree! the chanter inspired by love! 
Yes, he is dead, gentlemen, but his departure is surrounded 
by imperishable glory and he has entered heaven bearing 
on his face an illuminated look. 

The state cowed him and gave him a national funeral. 
Gounod had had honors showered on him ; you admitted 
him in 1866 into your society, which he loved dearly, and 
with which he shared the labors with constant assiduity 
and zeal. 

Let this noble life serve as an example to the young gen- 
eration ; let them draw from it love of truth, love of what 
is noble, love of what is great! For, gentlemen, I am 
sure to be the echo of all in saying that the remembrance 
of this great artist will remain piously and forever in our 
hearts. 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 
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Stanley Lucas, Weber, Pitt & Hatzfeld, Limited, 
London and Leipsic. 

GUIDO PAPINI, . ..... «,- + White Rose. 
Amateur violinists will like to make the acquaintance of 

this pretty little piece for violin and piano in the favorite 

key of three sharps. It is melodious and graceful, bright 

and animated, yet is not difficult. 





SIG. STOJOWSKI, . . . . . . Polonaise for Piano. 

Teachers who wish to make their pupils acquainted with 
the form of the polonaise while as yet they are unable to 
do justice to the works of Chopin would do well to look at 
this formation in D minor. It is dignified and courtly in 
motion, strong and rich in bold harmonies, and by the aid 
of syncopations shows no commonplace style of melody. 
It is the first of a series entitled Danses Humoresque. 





J. Hamelle, Paris. 
FRANCIS THOME, L’Enfant Jésus. 

This is a piano score of the prelude and incidental music 
written for a mystery in French by Ch. Grandmougin, the 
complete poem of which is published by J. Rouam & Cie., 
Paris. 

There are five tableaux, each of which is subdivided into 
movements, making in all twenty-nine numbers. 

Spoken words as well as sung words are accompanied by 
harmonies, sympathetic responses and suggestive themes, 
which are sometimes rendered by a mustel organ as well 
as piano. The movements occasionally are self-sufficing 
enough to be performed separately ; such as the various 
preludes, the Chant du Berger, the Songs of the Angels, 
Priére des Bergers, Berceuse de la Vierge, Sortie des 
Mages et des Bergers, Priére de la Vierge, &c. In many 
of our Catholic convents the work may prove useful at 
Christmas time, when exhibitions and entertainments are 
given to visitors, and not present insuperable difficulties as 
far as the music is concerned. 





Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 

ALFRED REMY, Zwet Lieder, &¢. 

Two songs with accompaniments for the violin and piano 
are here found, which are engraved in the best style and 
with ample spacing for pencil marks by teachers. The 
harmonies are bold, strong, unrestrained and add a pas- 
sionate warmth to the melodies, which of themselves would 
hardly prove of sufficient interest. Ich Liebe Dich (I Love 
Thee) is a more important production than Nachtzauber 
(Night’s Magic), although there is hardly any trace of that 
which is commonly called inspiration in this work. In der 
Fremde (Far from Home), for mezzo soprano voice, with ac- 
companiment for piano and orchestra, is also somewhat am- 
bitious in style, yet similarly seems more as an exercise 
in composition than a happy thought-compelling utterance. 

The same firm also puts forrth four songs by the same 
composer, entitled Besser (Better), Stille Sicherheit (Per- 
fect Security), Der Schwere Abend (The Sad Evening) and 
Das Stiindchen (The Serenade), all of which are pleasant 
little effusions, but call for no special comment except that, 
as these are all the author's first works, and show good 
schooling, one may look for greater things from his pen. 


Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston and Leipsic. 


ARTHUR FOOTE, . . « 0 6s Savethe Suite. 

This work is for the piano and consists of three extremely 
well constructed movements, respectively in C minor, A 
flat major and C minor. It is marked op. 30, and proves 
so good as to create a desire to become acquainted with all 
its predecessors, and also anticipations regarding future 
contributions from this gifted and well practised creative 
artist. 

The three movements are simply termed appassionata, 
romanze, toccata ; no hints or suggestive titles prepare the 
mind for any special revelation, yet here is a distinctive 
communication showing psychologic unity and natural or 
consistent unfolding or progression. This might be demon- 
strated? could one find in any language words that would 
fitly characterize it. 

Oae good mark (and a very large good mark) must be 
awarded from this single point of view, that something 
truly original has been brought into being, which must be 
actually seen or heard to be known ; for no words can re- 
veal it either as regards meaning or the beautiful expression 
of this meaning. When this beauty has been experienced 
by many persons listening to its performance and all be- 
comes appreciated, language may step in and give the 
work a name, but this name will only be a reminder of 
previous acquaintanceship with it. 

Of itself the name is of no service, and hence one per- 
ceives the limitations of ordinary speech and its crudity in 
revealing or defining soul states, which ean be portrayed in 
our art with the utmost delicacy as regards every passing 
shade of emotion and subtlety as regards the fascinating 
appeals it makes to kindred spirits. 

Although this opening movement is molded or planned 
in accordance with accepted forms so as to make a con- 
sistent whole, at every instant of its being it seems as 





though its composer had abandoned himself completely to 
the full tide of passion which moved him. Here again one 
more good mark must be accorded; for an apparent free- 
dom giving the sense of illimitability is found combined 
with a natural compliance with logical proceedings and 
harmonious law. 

There is no preamble or any leading upward to the 
height here to be sustained. The composer bursts out sud- 
denly with a passionate strain which rises and culminates 
in passages so marvelous for majesty and splendor of mani- 
festation that one can imagine a pianist with the most unin- 
telligent touch warming to his work at these points, and 
trying to imagine what effect such magnificent phrases 
would have ina Gothic cathedral, if executed by a military 
band or rendered by a grand organ with solo reeds stand- 
ing on a 16 inch pressure of wind. 

The romanze forms a marked contrast to this excited 
opening. But yet here is no sense of exhaustion or a let- 
ting down after a storm of passion. The movement ex- 
hibits no glib prettinesses. Surface thoughts are not here 
encountered. The warmth, earnestness, deep-felt emo- 
tions, the pathos and rapture of the first movement are seen, 
but the betrayal of these is somewhat less demonstrative. 
There is a certain reserve yet greater profundity, which is 
in keeping with the change of tempo, that allows of greater 
breadth, depth and even height. With more leisure for de- 
liberation, thoughts of deepest import have time to spread 
forth far and wide, hence the phrases are longer. 

It would, however, seem that toward the close of this 
movement the composer thought his hearers might relish 
some slight easement ; for he has caused certain delicate 
traceries to play round the principle theme to relieve the 
intense eloquence with light and animated rhythmic shapes. 
Such arabesques, however beautiful, are rarely seen in com 
bination with subjects so deeply earnest as these. A simi- 
lar style is found in Raff's concerto for the piano in C in 
the slow movement. 

One may notice a relaxation of intensity in the middle of 
this movement where there is a slight reminiscence of the 
intermezzo in Schumann’s Humoreske. With reference to 
coincidences, it may be pointed out that before the third 
division of the apassionato movement there is a descending 
chromatic scale in thirds that closely resembles a similar 
passage in a similar position in Liszt’s Le Bal de Berne 
(Grande Valse di Bravura, in B flat, op. 6), which occurs 
just before the part marked Murmurando. There is also at 
the close of the toccata a descending chromaticscale of two 
octaves, harmonized as in Liszt’s E flat concerto; but such 
identifications or recognitions seem more as familiar or 
household words than as consciously made quotations. 

The toccata is a brilliant, animated allegro, which a good 
octave player may rejoice to find, although many of the 
most impetuous passages are not to be played in a mad- 
cap, turbulent style, being marked pianissimo. 

With reference to the formal structure of these move- 
ments, it may be noted that whatever passage work occurs 
seems to grow naturally out of the subject matter, and is 
not erratic, divergent. or as something introduced for effect, 
however irrelevant. 

The themes are set aside as soon as their complete 
meaning is unfolded. There is no tiresome prolongation 
when development is fully attained ; whereas we commonly 
find, especially in works of the French organ school, repeti- 
tions occurring (sine fine) that consist of mere repeats in 
different keys, with nothing really new in any sense being 
forthcoming. Not even a different harmonization, which, 
although possibly revealing no more of the subject, may 
exhibit it in a new light, as some stage shows are flashed 
with novel tints. 

Respecting the counterpoint, it is noteworthy that there 
is as much complexity as is consistent with the modern 
school of piano music. The bass never stagnates, but is 
always occupied with a strong and nobly moving part, and 
the inner voices are either implied or actually contained in 
the harmonies, that are figurated in such a manner as to be 
easily manipulated and to supply animation by a busy 
rhythmic motion. There is also an abundance of modula- 
tion, which does not surfeit and defeat its chief purpose by 
making constant change monotonous. 

There is no affectation or mystery, but all is plain-spoken 
and out-spoken from beginning to end. The utterances 
seem frank and impulsively made, and so far like the open- 
ing, which bursts upon us as a thoroughly excited, unso- 
phisticated person may enter suddenly to unbosom recent 
experiences. 

The art world has here been rendered a signal service 
and the critic or reviewer afforded the pleasure of finding 
a work that should be praised, rather than one which 
merely to ponder is a painful effort. It is a great gratifica- 
tion to bespeak attention for the claims of this new work 
to immediate and general recognition. 


S. S. Stewart, Philadelphia. 
P. W. NEWTON, Harmony for the Guitar. 
A practical school of harmony is here presented on the 
ground that students of the guitar have long desired to 
study harmony in connection with this instrument rather 
than learn from methods designed for the use of pianists. 
The author treats of intervals, scales, chordal relation- 





ships, coneords, discords and their inversions, false rela- 
tions, sequences, suspensions, figured basses, plagal 
cadences, pedal notes, consecutive fifths and covered fifths, 
&c., and his views are in the main correct. Therefore this 
large size folio book of fifty-five pages will prove a most 
valuable addition to the literature of the guitarist. 

The chief defect to be pointed out is the way in which 
the instruction to be thoroughly assimilated by the pupil is 
presented. The scales, instead of being given in a well 
recognized order, begin with C, G, then F, D, A, &c., 
through sharps, then another break to two flats, and so on. 
The mutual relationships of the scales and their orderly and 
systematic progression are untaught or disregarded on the 
ground that the pupil should learn well the dominant and 
subdominant of C. The dominants and subdominants of 
other keys, although quite as useful, are not given; likewise 
here it would be much simpler to show the scales in an 
unbroken series and simply point out that the dominant 
and subdominant chords of any tonic are on either hand. 
The same remarks apply equally well to the minor scales, 
which are laid out similarly. 

Considerable service, however, is rendered composers 
unacquainted with the guitar by the tabulation of all the 
forms in which any given chord may be executed on this 
instrument. In this respect he has supplied information 
analogous to that given by Berlioz in his treatise upon 
modern instrumentation and orchestration with respect to 
the violin. It cannot fail to prove useful whenever an 
opera composer wishes to use some portable instrument 
capable of rendering harmonies in a stage piece. 

The information given here, instead of being condensed, 
is spread out as far as possible and therefore more likely to 
dishearten guitarists than stimulate them. For all these 
major chords are repeated as the subdominant chords of 
adjacent keys, on one side ; then they are once again of- 
fered as the dominant chords of adjacent keys on the other 
side. The minor chords already laid out are given again 
as minor subdominant chords of the nearest keys. 

The dominant seventh chords are given for major keys 
and then (although the chords are unchanged) they are 
offered again for minor keys. All the harmonies taught 
are not only repeated, but the tables do not agree. For 
instance the chord of the diminished seventh (C sharp, E, 
G, B flat) has eleven available forms in one table, ten ina 
second, and but nine in each of the three succeeding par- 
adigms. Otherchords of the diminished seventh have nine 
in some places, and but eight in others. 

A multitude of harmonies, unclassified or badly classified, 
are offered apparently to be memorized by the student, 
whereas all should be so systematized that in the event of 
any chord being forgotten it can be reasoned out. Itis 
readily seen in any harmony book that (irrespective of 
modes of writing) there are but three of these diminished 
seventh chords, and as the guitarist uses frets there can be 
no difference due to enharmonic changes. 

Indeed such an instrumentalist need not use ears after 
adjusting unisons when tuning, He plays by notches like 
the pianist. Even to tune he uses frets, and uniformly 
takes what they offer him. The capodastro is equally 
inexorable. 

The author says nothing about intonation or normal tun- 
ings, which keys are brightest or most veiled, and hence it 
should here be said that the strings of the ordinary guitar 
(not the solo guitar of smaller size and higher pitch) are 
tuned as follows: E, A, D, G, B, E. In one place the in- 
terval of a third appears instead of a fourth, which is a most 
important feature of the accordatura, The attempt to tune 
without some such slyly inserted ‘* break” would prove im- 
practicable, and most strangely so to novices. Were the 
above notes read in descending order, E, A, D, G, they 
would represent the violin tunings, and if a fifth string be 
supplied by the viola or ‘cello and tuned similarly a fifth 
below (or to C) it would not be in accord with the 
first sound ‘‘E.” Hence there must be avoidances as re- 
gards open strings to properly attune harmonies on bowed 
instruments. The guitarist has no resource similar to the 
violinist. When music was simpler and more diatonic in 
character open strings were freely used, the bridge being 
less curved that the bow might more readily play chords. 
This may be seen by looking at Bach's violin fugues in four 
parts for a solo instrument, or the celebrated Chaconne in 
D minor. 

In the olden time the viola di Bardone (still in use in the 
time of Haydn, who wrote upward of sixty pieces for it) 
had strings presenting the following ascending order: C, 
E, A, D,G, B, E; the viol da Gamba had the following 
accordatura: D, G, C, E, A, D; the viol d’Amore (for 
which Meyerbeer wrote in the first act of The Huguenots) 
usually was tuned to the chord of D major (D, F sharp, A, 
D, F sharp, A D), hence one or two breaks in the tuning 
scheme were necessitated in instruments having more than 
four strings. 

These have become obsolete, but it is well to recall their 
characteristics in this respect, if only to show that the gui- 
tar accordatura may be thus illustrated and explained. 

It is not a little singular that J. S. Bach invented the 
viola Pomposa, which had the four-fifths of the violoncello 
and a fifth string which was tuned tothe E above, and 
hence was not in accord with itself, as already shown. Our 
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violin is in the key of D and the violoncello is in that 
ero.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that there is really no enhar- 
monic change in guitar music, the author lays out in full the 
chord of the German sixth, which is the same as that of the 
dominant seventh ; and then proceeds to show what forms 
are possible on the guitar when it is evident it can have no 
other forms than those already given. Some of the inver- 
sions of this and other harmonies, although displayed here, 
are inadmissible, because intractable or unpleasant. 

The author is in the main right in his conclusions, and 
his lists of chord positions will prove valuable for reference. 
For the purposes of teaching, however, it would be far 
better to have all so condensed and systematized that the 
beautiful and harmonious principles of our art may be 
contemplated with pleasure and more easily remembered 
because fascinating in their completeness. Yet some of 
the statements given are strange ; for instance, ‘‘if we take 
the chord of the dominant seventh or the diminished 
seventh, and lower the bass note a semitone, we get the 
chord of the augmented sixth. There are three forms of 
the augmented sixth chord. Of these the German form is 
most commonly used, and is considered by many to be the 
prettiest.” On page 47 a soprano duet is given, the second 
soprano being supplied with figures like a figured bass, and 
the student is directed to add a tenor part beneath. 

It is said on page 37 that when D sharp is changed to 
E flat we have an example of enharmonic change. When 
all the notes of a chord are altered—as F sharp chord 
changed for G fiat chord—it is not considered an en- 
harmonic change. 


William Courtney. 

© feature of a singer’s life appeals to his mem- 
N ory with greater force than the echo of the plaudits 
that he has received, and the association of the hand clap- 
ping, the bravos and the cheers with his successful public 
appearances go to make upa gallery of glories. Equally 
dear to the mind of the teacher are these echoes after his 
days of public singing are over and he devotes himself to 
the art of instructing aspirants for fame. 

Patrons of music in this city well remember a tenor who 
fora number of years was classed among the favorites in 
concert and oratorio work, namely, Mr. William Courtney, 
of 27 Union square, West. 

Born in Monmouthshire, England, Mr. Courtney was 
celebrated as a boy singer, and after his voice changed he 
went to London and engaged for his principal teacher 
Frank Bodda, who was the husband of Louise Pyne, who 
came out to America with the Pyne and Harrison Com- 
pany. 

“I studied with Bodda three years,” volunteered Mr. 
Courtney, during a chat with a representative of Tur 
Musicat Courier, ‘‘and took several concert tours with 
Louise Pyne in England and Scotland. I continued my 
studies during my stays in London, it being Bodda who 
taught voice placing and Italian. I also studied oratorio 
and English opera with Sidney Naylor, who was conductor 
and accompanist for Sims Reeves. I then went onthe stage 
and sang in concerts and English opera for about six years, 
including one year with the Carl Rosa Opera Company. I 
created several parts, among them the tenor réle in Alfred 
Cellier’s Nell Gwynn, at the Princess’ Theatre, in Man- 
chester. The production was one of splendor. I also 
created the tenor part in Gollmick’s Dofia Constanza and 
also in his Heir of Linne, both productions having been 
given at the Criterion, in London. I played the original 
defendant in Sullivan's Trial By Jury, at the Royalty. I 
played the part ten months and also Ange Pitou,in La 
Fille de Madam Angot, in London and the provinces. I 
played Francis’ Osba/ Diston in Rob Roy, Henry Bertram 
in Guy Mannering and Amiens in As You Like It. I 
played in several of Offenbach’s operas and also took the 
part of Zom Tug in Dibdin’s Waterman. 

‘‘I next went to Florence, Italy, where I studied a year 
with Signor Vannuccini, and while in that city I sang at all 
of the concerts given. 

‘* My subsequent move was to America. I had intended 
to make my début in New York, but my first engagement 
was in Boston with Reményi. That season in Boston I 
also sang the Messiah at Christmas, Bach’s Matthew Pas- 
sion on Good Friday and Judas Maccabeus on Easter Sun- 
day. I traveled over the States and the next year sang at 
the Boston Festival. I also filled festival engagements in 
Worcester, Pittsburg, Plattsburg, N. Y. (twice) ; Ogdens- 
burg, Cortland, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Richmond, Va.; 
Petersburg, Va. (twice) ; Toronto and Hamilton.” 

** You sang at the Seventh Regiment Armory Festival 
under the direction of Dr. Damrosch ?” 

‘Yes, before an audience of 13,000 people. The work 
was The Messiah, and the other singers were Mme. Gerster, 
Miss Annie Louise Clary and Mr. Whitney.” 4 

‘I heard you at the Bijou, in this city, when you sang 
the tenor réles in poor Cellier’s Charity Begins at Home 
and Spectre Knight.” 

“I'm glad you mentioned that. It reminds me that 
many people remember it, and for a time after I began to 
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those parts had been the means of inducing them to place 
themselves under my tutorship. And now let me tell you 
something about my pupils, past and present. Two who 
are singing successfully in English opera in England are 
Mr. John McCauly, tenor, and Mr. Van Rensselaer 
Wheeler, baritone. There are Madame Valda, soprano; 
Madame Gladstone-Barton; Minnie Ewan, who has ap- 
peared two or three seasons at Covent Garden ; I brought 
out Clinton Elder, who came out here with Damrosch and 
sang in the Creation at the Metropolitan Opera House; 
there is Mrs. Hattie Clapper Morris, contralto of St. 
Thomas’; Morawski, the Boston bass; Dr. Carl Martin, 
and Thomas Evans Greene. Mr. N. M. Halfpenny, 
who has received wonderful notices as a_ ballad 
and society singer, is another. Mention also Miss 


Mary Derr, whose recent successful appearance in 
the operetta at Lewisburg, Pa., has caused com- 
ment. My principal contralto pupil is Miss Fielding 


Roselle, of Virginia. Miss Bertha Harmon, who appeared 
with the Orpheus Society ; Miss Marie Stori, who has a fine 
voice and also plays the violin beautifully ; and Miss Jessa- 
mine Hallenbeck, soprano, are among my best city pupils. 
And now I wish to call attention to d’Aubigné, 
who has studied with me four years. For two years he 
was cast for singing parts at Daly’s Theatre, and this sea- 
son he has been traveling with Abbey & Grau. He 
scored a signal triumph in Boston, singing Faust at short 
notice before an audience of 8,000 people. This is the first 
time that an American has sung that rdle with the Abbe & 
Grau Company. The press gave him splendid notices, and 
the artists are all kind to him, Jean De Reszké, Mancinelli 
and Bevignani in particular complimenting him. Mr. 
d'Aubigné is a Southerner by birth, but isas fluent in French 
and Italian as in English. He hasa répertoire of fifteen 
operas.” 
‘* Your efforts in these days, it would seem, are not 
wholly in the direction of oratorio teaching ?” 
‘*No, Iam not an oratorio specialist. I encourage for the 
stage.” 








The Fight Still Goes On. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

S an honest and progressive investigator in the 
A field of vocal culture, I protest against ‘‘ Amateur” 
No.1 and No. 2 going so far as to designate ‘‘ that man 
Howard ” ‘‘ the flower of cranks.” It is really an injustice 
to the remainder of the profession, and personally I feel 
much aggrieved, for as I make more seemingly absurd 
statements than Mr. Howard, it really seems as if the 
‘‘ Amateurs ” might have spared my feelings in this much. 
One is really forced to think ‘‘ Amateurs” don’t read any- 
thing outside of Howard’s papers, or possibly they are 
personal friends of Mr. Howard who are desirous of bring- 
ing his views more prominently before the public. 

We've had positive ‘‘ rough,” comparative ‘* rougher,” 
and now for the sake of completion it is hoped we will soon 
be favored with the superlative ; but where will they get 
their superlatives ? 
I am really interested in ‘‘ Amateurs”; their language is 
so ennobling and uplifting, there is such a happy vein of 
refined thought pervading their letters. If their services 
are available for a reasonable price I should like to make 
some arrangements whereby my injured feelings could be 
assuaged and my claim to being one of the flowers of crank- 
dom be substantiated. It is trying to be a wallflower and 
to see your envied contemporary the flower and belle of the 
ball. But it would seem almost heartless to ask ‘* Ama- 
teurs" to change their target, for nothing but a foreign 
language could furnish sufficient adjectives for the neces- 
sary scorn that I should require ; hence I shall not even 
hope for a gentle, encouraging word from ‘‘ Amateurs.” 
Nevertheless, being always glad to help along a good 
cause, I am delighted to corroborate Mr. Howard's asser- 
tion that ‘‘ singing is a common sense operation, that many 
and not the few may learn,” and further, that the expendi- 
ture of thousands of dollars is unnecessary to learn. 
A year of twelve months or 156 lessons will develop a 
pretty fair technic and range. ‘‘Amateur” is doubtless ac- 
customed to an amateur’s year of about ten lessons in 
thirty weeks. 
If ‘‘ Amateur” will take the pains to study my assertions 
he will find Howard ‘* is not in it.” 
If No. 1 and No. 2 will bring No. 3 to my studio I will let 
them hear a young lady touch three notes from the end of 
the piano, and several others do as equally seemingly im- 
possible vocal feats. Thanks to all the dirty work on the 
cadaver, so repulsive to the esthetic amateur, we may in 
time come to learn that common sense and work can outwit 
heaven in producing singers. 
Poor, abused heaven is credited with bestowing various 
gifts, especially the gift of song, and is usually credited 
with the failures as well. Man is never to blame. Poor 
Adam, what would you have done without heaven and 
faulty, trusting Eve ? 

‘‘ Amateur” would do well to spend a little time in study- 
ing progressive works outside of the Howard papers. I am 
so sorry my book is not published on ‘‘ Head Tones.” He 


others are studying cause and effect as applied to voice 
culture besides Howard. 

If war is to be declared upon progression it is truly be- 
fitting that Americans should take part, and it is well that 
even the instrumentalists should challenge the vocal fra- 
ternity to prove their assertions. 

Let credit be given where it is deserved and earned. Fair 
play and justice to all. 

All nonsense aside, what is the use of quarreling over the 
‘* Break ” and ‘* Method ”? 

Have all the following questions been answered, or are we 
trying to answer them irrespective of personality : 

What is the voice ? 

What is its relation to the body ? 

What is the motive power? 

What is the nature of its media? 

Are you master of all your muscles or do they master 
you? 

Are you studying with your mind? 

Are you working mechanically ? 

Can you make your body talk? 

What relation have the emotions to the voice ? 

Do you know the difference between vocal technic and 
rendition ? 

Which should be studied first ? 

Are you studying singing in all its branches as you would 
study numbers or any science in which you desired to be- 
come an expert? 

What is the difference between technic and method? 
Are you tied to traditions or are you ready to accept the 
new? 
Do you think everything in the universe will progress 
and vocal science stand still? 
ANNIE FILLMORE SHEARDOWN, 

2 Boylston street, Boston. 








A Question of Taste. 
PFAFFENDORFERSTR., 11., LEIPSIC, March 10, 1895, 

Editors The Musical Courter : 

FEW weeks ago I read an article in your val- 
A uable and interesting paper. (You are probably used 
to hearing nice things said about the latter, and I will only 
say that I have always taken great pleasure in reading a 
paper that upholds such a high standard in every respect as 
does THe Musica Courier.) But to come to the point: 
‘*Music, Money and Long Hair!” (February 6) amused 
me. I am one of the long-haired fraternity myself and 
want to protest against the word ‘‘ Money.” 
Music and long hair are both very dear to me, but I think 
that the latter is a matter of taste with others as well as 
myself, not a matter of money, or to be mentioned in con- 
nection with the latter. 
Of course by going to extremes curious incidents are apt 
tooccur. The hair of one musician here grew at least two 
inches from one evening to the next (!?!). Another has to 
keep his up with hairpins. Some time ago several of these 
dropped out during a concert, to the great amusement of 
the audience. 
I think musicians who love their art are apt to be a little 
different from other people. They are alone a great part 
of the time, especially if they are ambitious. 
No doubt there are some who wear long hair for other 
reasons than merely because they like it ; but most of them 
are interested in their work, look at everything from the 
romantic side and know no more about public opinion than 
an ox knows about counterpoint. Sincerely yours, 
Fritz Spour. 








Rome.—A Russian choir of fifty boys’ and men’s voices, 
under Slaviansky d’Agreneff, gave two concerts at the Na- 
zionale Theatre in Rome. The choir was dressed in rich 
boyar costumes of the sixteenth century. 
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Mme d’Arona Hits Hard. 


Editors The Mustcal Courter : 
UCH an article as appeared in last week’s THE 
Musicat Courigr, signed Instrumentalist, would be par- 
donable if written by one, but it is my conviction, and that 
of several others, that both this and the article appearing 
the week before, signed in a woman's name, were written 
by no other personage than Mr. John Howard himself, as 
a new scheme of advertising his isolated method, that does 
not get the foothold so indefatigably looked for. This 
manceuvring in every conceivable way to find out what 
every teacher teaches, and, being baffled, to pretend to 
scorn and turn into ridicule the nomenclature of vocal 
idioms, being (as he confesses) totally incapable of under- 
standing them, is a peculiar characteristic of his. But why 
should you not, Mr. Instrumentalist, class all vocal teachers 
under the name of ‘‘ fake’? 

You no doubt know of many who are doing just what 
you are doing—working it out by themselves. This is in- 
deed hard, and there is no denying you pity, but why don’t 
you take advantage of the old masters of many centuries’ 
experience ? Why don't you take up the work where they 
left off if you think it needs improving? But perhaps the 
method of Caccini, 1648 ; Pistocchi, 1720; Scarletti, 1725 ; 
Porpora, 1766 ; Marchesi, 1829; Crescentini, 1846; Lam- 
perti, 1813-92, with such illustrious pupils as Farenelli, 
Cafferelli, Perini, Catalani, &c., require too many years 
of study, and you prefer groping and experimenting ; 
or perhaps, as some masters left not even a printed page 
of their method, and it has been handed down from 
master to pupil by word of mouth only, you can find no 
tangible proof of any method, and being of a practical 
frame of mind, think the not to be disputed evidence of a 
doctor’s book and instruments todissect with will take you 
there by another road in a logical, matter of fact way. 
You may just as well open a body to hunt for its life, or 
teach digestion by conscious use of each of the organs; in 
each case it means an impossibility. 

No, Mr. Instrumentalist ; tolearn to sing is not a trick 
either, nor is a muscle pressed here and a ligament pulled 
there or Yankee Doodle squeaked upon the vocal chords of 
a dead man entitled to the distinction of singing (those 
ideal, effortless, luscious tones that roll from the lips). Of 
course it depends upon what you consider to be “‘ singing.” 
The human voice can imitate almost any sound from an in- 
sect to a singing tone, and singing is something so cleverly 
imitated and the starting place of a tone so neatly con- 
cealed, that people can deceive themselves as well as others 
if never having experienced the pleasure, comfort and ease 
produced by correct knowledge. This flaunting quackery 
in senseless and contradictory articles which 1s continually 
given the public to puzzle over undermines the profession 
and creates such suspicion and doubt that I wonder a pupil 
has the courage nowadays to intrust herself to a teacher. 

If teachers would but realize that the public does not 
understand professional jealousy and that one never does 
himself any good by trying to do anyone else an injury ! 
Teachers do not teach so many different methods as is 
supposed. All good teachers work for the same results, 
although many of their expressions seem at variance. 
Method is but a word meaning the different ways and 
means of reaching the desired goal. The best methods 
are those based upon the fundamental principles of the old 
masters for_this reason, their work has been well tried for 
many centuries, producing the greatest of all singers. In 
teaching, first comes knowledge, then the means to be 
used to reach all minds, voices, temperaments, disposi- 
tions, environments, home influences, educations, ideas and 
ambitions of each individual pupil, so as to not only meet 
them, or draw them out to meet you half way, or moreif you 
can, but to develop each tone of the range to the greatest 
possible degree of beauty, after placing each tone in its rela- 
tive position upon the vocal keyboard. That erroneous ideas 
concerning vocal methods are so prevalent is due almost 
entirely to the intense greed, jealousy and foolish pride of 
some teachers wanting to be considered the first and fore- 
most of all, dead or living. This folly so blinds them that 
they will not acknowledge as correct one point written or 
taught by any other teacher, and sooner or later it gets 
them into trouble. 

To explain to the public why teachers do not write so 
all can understand is, with some, for the reason just stated, 
and because little good and much harm could be done by a 
misapplication of the form of the method. Singing can 
never be taught or satisfactorily explained by articles or 
books, for no matter how lucid they may be, noone can fol- 
low directions with any degree of advantage without the 
aid of the ear, under the guidance of ateacher, for set rules 
and directions in nine cases out of ten would not suit the 
case. A method to succeed must be adapted to each pupil 
and his own individual requirements. Taking another 
view of it, were it possible to benefit the people through 
voluntarily written articles, why this vocal philanthropy ? 
Does not a manufacturer guard his secret of success ; and 
is not the vocal teacher’s method his secret of success and 
stock in trade? Do still speak in such ‘* big words” that 
you cannot understand me, Mr. Instrumentalist? Well, 
never mind, this is not for your benefit, although if the ex- 





pressions of teachers are such a dead letter to you how are 
you able to judge, and why expose your ignorance? I ad- 
vise you before making any statement about my method 
to come to me and study it (for I do not give lessons by 
mail); then you will be in a position to form and express an 
opinion, although until a pupil sings with my method I 
do not consider hima pupil, and I have no doubt it would 
take me more than ‘two years" to get your voice out of 
your throat. 

I generally have to write on the day of rest, or far into 
midnight, but if challenged I will not let fatigue debar me, 
Mr. Instrumentalist, from handling you without gloves the 
next time. FLORENZA D’ARONA, 

124 East Forty-fourth street. 





The Cause of the Break in the Voice 


Explained by Fournie in 1866. 
R. JOHN HOWARD, in his communication 
published in THe Musicat Courter of March 20, 
still seems to cherish the hope of being proclaimed the dis- 
coverer of the cause of the break in the voice and the means 
to correct it, and asks me for proof against his pretension. 
I will willingly give it, for ‘‘ he who pays promptly never 
refuses a guarantee,” according to the proverb. 

Even supposing tl.at I could not copy the paragraph 
that he asks for, and that the cause of the break in the 
voice was not explained by Fournié twenty-nine years ago, 
and that I did not find means to correct it twenty-three 
years ago, would it prove that the two discoveries were 
recently made by Mr. Howard? No, absolutely no, be- 
cause in his Physiology of Artistic Singing, 1886, he ex- 
plains the break in almost the same words that he does in 
his article published February 6, attributing it to the same 
causes, and also relating his experiment on the cadaver 
when he succeeded in making it sing Yankee Doodle (see 
page 284). 

At that time he did not claim the paternity of the pre- 
tended discovery, that no one can accord to him because 
his theory is false, for the reason that he attributes the 
break to the instantaneous relaxation of the vocal cords 
and to the cessation of contact of the cricoid with the spine 
at the moment of the passage from the chest register to the 
medium register. This is not true, for it is proven that 
the tension of the vocal cords continues steadily to increase 
in combination with the glottic modifications, and that the 
posterior part of the cricoid remains in contact with the 
spine from the first to the last sound of the vocal scale. 
The theory that Mr. Howard wishes to have pass as his 
own is an old theory, now refused by all modern vocal 
physiologists, they having accepted the theory of Fournié 
as the only one whose truth has been proven. 

The quack which some singers produce at the instant 
they attack a sound—it may be in any part of the vocal 
scale—must not be confounded with the phenomenon pro- 
duced at the moment of the change of register, for they are 
two things very differently produced by different causes. 

Starting, then, from false premises, he has arrived at a 
false conclusion. Very oftenin the writings of Mr. Howard 
I have found grave errors into which one cannot fall when 
he understands the natural vocal mechanism ; but the error 
concerning the subject in question is of such stupendous 
magnitude that my conscience as a physiologist-and master 
of singing will not permit me to pass it over in silence. 
Sooner than accuse him of bad faith I prefer to believe 
that he has not understood the paragraph he copied from 
page 419 of Fournié’s work, for had he copied the whole 
paragraph (which does not relate to the break in the voice) 
the readers who understand French would have seen that 
the great vocal physiologist could not commit the monstrous 
error of saying that the posterior part of the cricoid 
leaning during tone production against the vertebral col- 
umn interrupts all issue of breath in such a way as to inter- 
cept all issue on the intermediate part. 

There is no sense in this, for the breath has no other issue 
than by the intermediate part of the larynx, and when this 
issue is interrupted vocal sound ceases. The lack of sense 
consists in Mr. Howard substituting the word breath for the 
word mucus which is in the original. 

Fournié does not speak here of breath ; he exposes his 
observations on the physiological réle of the lateral gutters 
of the larynx during pbonation, and says literally: * * * 
‘reflecting on the considerable quantity of mucus se- 
creted by the glands extending around the isthmus of the 
gullet we are led to thjpk that if this mucus had not a 
drainage toward the cesophagus it would penetrate into 
the larynx. This latter way, as is known, it was not per- 
mitted, and as, from another side, the posterior part of 
the cricoid leads during voice production against the ver- 
tebral column and the cesophagus in such a way as to inter- 
cept all issue on the intermediate part, we have concluded 
that the secretions of mucus could not penetrate into the 
cesophagus, except by the lateral parts, that is, by the gut- 
ters of the larynx.” No one can find here any fact to 
which Mr. Howard can attribute great importance in ex- 
plaining the break. 

Now, responding with great pleasure to the politeness of 
Mr. Howard, whose theory on the cause of the break in the 
voice will never be upheld by any vocal physiologist, I 








would say to him that when he is again in possession of his 
book, if it is not too mouldy after its long sojourn in a Bos- 
ton cellar, hecan readin Book IV., chapter viii., page 530, 
from the fifth to the sixteenth lines: 

‘* As the ribbons (vocal chords) vibrated in a plan perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the trachea the vibratory movement 
easily communicated itself to the air inclosed in that tube ; 
but the instant these vibrations are executed in a plan in- 
clined to this axis they no longer have the same efficacy, 
and the sound resounds exclusively in the vocal tube (space 
comprised between the vocal cords and the lips). /n this 
way we have the natural reason for all those phenomena 
which are observed at the moment when woman passes 
from the chest voice to the mixed voice (medium register), 
to the voice produced by the exclusive lengthwise tension. 
The lengthwise tension provokes obliquity of the ribbons, 
and the obliguity of the ribbons provokes change of 
timbre"’—and, I would add, produces also the weakness of 
the voice in the first notes of the medium register and the 
break when the passage of register is brusquely made. 

I have underlined words and added parentheses to make 
the question clearer. It only remains for me to repeat to 
Mr. Howard that ‘having proved through my laryn- 
goscopic observations the absolute certitude of Dr. 
Fournié’s discovery, I determined to study the necessary 
means to be employed to correct the so-called break in the 
voice, and my efforts were crowned with success in 1872, 
as explained in an article published by me in the same 
year,” &c. 

The certitude of Fournié’s assertion can be attested by all 
singers without their knowing anything of the manipula- 
tion of the laryngoscope. Let them sing a scale beginning 
at the lowest note and place the palm of the hand on the 
chest. While singing the notes of the register called chest, 
there will be felt by the hand an effect produced by the 
vibrations of the voice in the trachea and the sternum, but 
when they pass to the medium register this effect ceases 
suddenly and completely, if there isa break in the voice 
and the change is brusquely made, but it decreases grad- 
ually until it ceases entirely when the change takes place 
without the break. 

If other proof is necessary I will willingly give a practi- 
cal proof of my discovery publicly before singers and scien- 
tists. Such matters can only be understood by those 
possessing the necessary scientific knowledge, and I defy 
Mr. Howard to prove his assertions before them. As he 
cannot do this, he will be obliged to acknowledge that the 
cause of the break in the voice was discovered by Fournié 
in 1866 and that the means of correcting were found in 
1872 by his humble servant, Emitio BELARI. 

New YORK, March 30, 1895. 


How Donizetti’s Skull Was Stolen.—A French 
review says that the skull of Donizetti is still carefully 
preserved in the library at Bergamo, the town where the 
composer was born, lived and died. For several years be-° 
fore his death Donizetti had shown signs of insanity, and 
just before the funeral took place an autopsy was made by 
the attending physicians. It demonstrated the existence 
of grave lesions in the musician’s brain. The organ 
weighed 1,534 grames, which is about a ninth above the 
average. The convolutions that are supposed to govern 
the imaginative and musical faculties showed high devel- 
opment. After the operation had been completed, one of 
the doctors present secretly took possession of the upper 
part of the cranial vault, placed it upon his own head, and 
covering it with his hat, managed to carry the strange me- 
mento away unobserved, 

This happened in 1848. The doctor kept the skull all his 
life, naturally saying very little about it. After his death 
a nephew had it made it intoa paper weight. In 1874 the 
municipality of Bergamo, learning of these facts, instituted 
an inquiry that established their truth, and finally managed 
to get possession of the relic. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1895. 
HE next contest for the Rubinstein composition 
and piano playing occurs early next September, 
and in Berlin. Young men (only) between twenty and 
twenty-six years, of any nationality, rank or profes- 
sion may compete. Rubinstein, you may remember, 
founded two prizes of $1,000 each for composition and 
piano playing, to be granted once in five years at St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna and Paris in succession. 
Both the prizes may be granted to the same candi- 
date. The young Italian Ferruccio Busoni was the 
last winner. But where do the girls come in? Is 
there no one broad-minded and advanced enough to 
found a scholarship for female pianists? Here is a 
chance for admirers of the New Woman. 





R. JOHN P. JACKSON, well known in the mu- 
sical world as critic and translator, is now 
foreign editor of the New York Hera/d. But Mr. 
Jackson has evidently not lost his interest in music, 
for we have just received from his publishers, Edward 
Schuberth & Co., an English version of Tristan and 
Isolde, which is prefaced by a short study of the 
music drama by Edward Schure, the French music 
littérateur. Mr. Jackson’s version of Tristan and 
Isolde is well Englished and can be recommended as 
superior to the London translations. 


HE Sux on Sunday last voiced precisely our views 
on the subject of the Davis affair. Said the 
Sun: 

The act of Dean McNulty of Paterson, requiring Prof. William 
Davis to give up playing in St. John’s Church or resign his place as 
organist in the Barnert Memorial Temple, a synagogue, seems some- 
what harsh. Moreover, it is doubtful whether there is any real ques- 
tion of Catholic discipline in the matter. The difference between 
playing an organ ina Jewish synagogue and singing ina theatre may 
be considerable; but it is on record that the late Cardinal Cullen, of 
anti-Fenian fame, on more than one occasion in Dublin engaged 
prominent members of certain Italian opera companies to sing in the 
Cathedral; and on such occasions a high fee was charged for 
admission to the church. 

Now, if that was admissible in the Cathedral of Dublin, why should 
not Prof. William Davis be allowed to play the organ in the syna- 
gogue, and alsoto play it in the Catholic church? He is simply a 
professional gentleman engaged professionally in each establish- 
ment. However, we do not propose to go into the merits of the case. 
Dean McNulty may be right, or he may be wrong; but on the face 
of it just now, it does seem asif he were a little over-zealous, 

Whata person’s religious convictions have to do with 
organ playing, or why the Hebrew ritual should in- 
capacitate a man for the Roman Catholic service, is 
one of those things that no fellow can find out, to 
quote the late Lord Dundreary. We have our Edi- 
sons and Teslas in science, but bigotry still pervades 


the globe. 
OPERA VERSUS CONCERTS. 
HE complaint has frequently been made of late 
that the opera in New York city has swallowed 
up the concert. That such a complaint should 
come to the surface is not at all strange in view of 
the enormous outpour of public patronage which the 
opera receives. We are inclined to think, however, 
that the facts do not bear out the view of the com- 
plainants. The newspapers are largely to blame for 
the apparent swamping of concert enterprise, because 
they fill their columns with criticisms of the opera, 
and still more with numberless items of gossip relat- 
ing to the singers: The average newspaper reader is 
a good deal more interested in the cut of Emma 
Eames’ gowns, the kind of luncheon Melba eats, the 
way Jean de Reszké rides a bicycle, or the manner of 
Plangon’s promenade on Broadway than in critical 
analysis of a new symphony by Dvorak or a quartet 
by Brahms. The average managing editor is well 
aware of this frailty of human nature and does all he 
can to encourage it. It sells his papers and makes 
him solid with the business department; and that is 
what he desires. 

But in looking back over the musical season which 
is now approaching its termination we find that, in 
spite of the fact that it has been one of the busiest 
operatic winters ever known in the city of New York, 
there have been a pretty good many concerts. From 
October 30, when César Thomson made his début, up 
to and including yesterday there have been 112 con- 
certs. That embraces a period of twenty-one and a 
half weeks. This brings the average up to a little 
more than five a week. This is really a very good 
average. 

Of course a good many concerts do not yield their 
projectors any profit, yet it is safe to say that nothing 
of solid merit has gone unrewarded, even in this busy 
season. The Philharmonic series, for instance, 
started with the entire house practically taken by 
subscribers for the season. The Symphony Society 
can also boast of a very profitable winter. The con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra have not 
attracted large audiences, but we have frequently 
stated the reason for that. As fong as Emil Paur 
continues to conduct this admirable body of mu- 
sicians nothing but small receipts can be expected. 

The concerts of the Kneisel Quartet, on the other 
hand, have yielded a profit, whereas last year they 
did so poorly that they came near being abandoned. 
M. Ysaye’s concerts and recitals have drawn good 
houses, and other entertainments of respectable 
merit have at least met their expenses. The expla- 
nation of the matter is very simple. A large part of 








the patronage of the opera consists of persons who 
are not really music lovers and would not go to con- 
certs even if there were no opera at all. Onthe other 





hand, the genuine music lovers of the city can always 
find money enough to buy seats for a concert that is 
really attractive. New Yorkisa pretty big village, 
and it is capable of spending a very tidy sum every 
winter on music. 








MELBA AS CRITIC. 


OMEBODY has been fooling Melba. She wrote 

for Lippincott’s something about grand opera, 

but somebody has been misrepresenting the true state 

of affairs to this amiable primadonna. Else why did 
she pen such an extraordinary thing as this: 


Opera has burst into full bloom only during our own century; at 
first under the cultivation of that gieat master of musical art, 
Rossini, followed and seconded by the twin swans of melodious 
song, Bellini and Donizetti. Willthe world ever tire of The Barber 


of Seville and Semiramide? Will La Sonnambula and I Puritani 
ever pall upon our taste? Or shall we ever grow weary of Lucrezia 
Borgia and the pathetic song of Lucia di Lammermoor? °.8 
Verdi, Gounod, Bizet have not improved upon these methods of 


melody, because no improvement is possible. * * * Only those 


who out-Wagner Wagner himself in dethroning melody and refusing 
it a position in legitimate musical art will attempt to criticise these 
superb compositions or to draw comparisons to their mutual disan- 
vantage, 

Cielo! Nellie! What ‘‘we” do you refer to, Patti 
and yourself? Surely not the general public, which 
is fatigued to death with Lucia and Lucrezsia! We 
repeat again, someone has not told you the true state 
of affairs at the box office. People go to listen to 
your voice, to your vocalization, not to Bellini or Ros- 
sini, Donizetti or even the early Verdi. This may be 
very flattering to you, but it is not so to the dead 
composers. But it is the fact, the cold, hard fact. If 
it were not for Patti and Melba we would never hear 


again Semiramide or Lucia. 








BEETHOVEN AND PIANO PLAYING. 

NOTHER pianist has come out of the East and 
A has given a recital. Perhaps the world has been 
made wiser thereby, and perhaps it has not. Cer- 
tainly the critics were not, because they speedily dis- 
covered that the new pianist could not play Beet- 
hoven. This is a discovery that has been made with 
regard to very many pianists. Dr. Hans Guido von 
Biilow escaped it, because it was first discovered that 
he could not play anything else, and finally that he 
could not play Beethoven. But that was when the 
acid gentleman had grown old and the vinegar of his 
temperament had got into his finger tips and made 
him treat the piano with ill concealed sarcasm. He 
was more of a doctor than a pianist in his later days. 

But the critics discovered at once that Miss Szu- 
mowska, child of the Paderewskian tutelage, could 
not play Beethoven. Her style was too small, her 
reading too delicate, her touch too considerate. 
Very likely it was all true; we are not now under- 
taking an explanation nor a defense of the young 
woman’s shortcomings. But suppose she cannot play 
Beethoven. What of it? Does that fact of itself 
prove that she is not a good pianist? Does inability 
to do justice to any one composer demonstrate a 
player's unfitness? Suppose a performer who can 
play Schumann, Mendelssohn, Bach, Weber, Brahms 
and Liszt in a matchless manner, but falls short of 
the mark with Beethoven and Chopin ; is that player 
not a great pianist? Is it not, after all is said and 
done, a mistake to regard versatility as the sine qua 
non of a great pianist? 

Let us take the case of some other art and reason 
by analogy. Shakespeare never wrote an epic, but 
do we refuse to admit that he was a great poet? 
Corot painted only landscapes and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds turned out portraits; yet no one denies great- 
ness to the former because he did not paint historical 
pictures, nor to the latter because he never repro- 
duced the ocean in a storm. 

But the reader will naturally say that we are deal- 
ing here with creative artists, not interpreters, and 
that the case is different. We are not prepared to 
grant that the difference is so great as it may appear 
at first sight, but for the sake of argument let it stand. 
Let us take an interpretative art—acting. It was 
generally conceded that Edwin Booth was a great 
actor, and yet he could play nothing but tragedy. 
His essays in comedy were so bad that they brought 
tears to the eyes of his most devoted admirers. It is 
said that Joseph Jefferson is a great actor, yet he is a 
comedian through and through, and could not play a 
tragic part if his life depended on it. 

Now let us come back to our own art. We do 
not condemn composers for inability to excel in all 
branches, though we are ready to praise and marvel 
at those who do. Hasanyone decided that Beethoven 
was not a great composer because he wrote only one 
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opera? ‘‘Oh,” you say, ‘‘ thatis not a fair argument, 
because he was great and fecund in all other depart- 
ments.” Well, then, how about Bach? He never 
wrote an opera. ‘‘ Wrong again,” you say, ‘‘ because 
the universality of his genius is well established.” 
Then, dear brethren, what have you to say about 
Richard Wagner and Giuseppi Verdi? There are 
two great names that signify only opera. We do not 
deny them the meed of glory because they never pro- 
duced any quartets or piano concertos to speak of. 

And to come down again to interpretation, do we 
expect any singer to be equally great as Marguerite 
de Valois and Briinnhilde? The absurdity of that de- 
mand would strike any musician at once, but not the 
absurdity of asking a pianist to be equally at home in 
Beethoven and Liszt, Mozart and Schumann. The 
inconsistency of our desires in this matter is shown 
by the success among us of Vladimir de Pachmann, 
the matchless performer of Chopin. He was a 
specialist pure and simple, and he was worshiped. 

It is not at all unlikely that this demand for Beet- 
hoven interpretation as the test of a pianist is a sort 
of fad. Dr. William Mason wrote a very interesting 
letter to this paper when Paderewski first appeared 
here, in which he expressed the opinion that the ideal 
Beethoven player was a myth. He thought that the 
compositions themselves were in a measure responsi- 
ble for this. He declared that histeachers, Moscheles, 
Dreyschock and Liszt, were all in the habit of saying 
that Beethoven’s works were not klaviermassig. 
There is a great deal of truth in this view. The most 
characteristic works of Beethoven are profound and 
beautiful as music, but they are not especially favor- 
able to the display of the best qualities of piano 
technics. A player may read these works excel- 
lently so far as conception goes, and yet find his touch 
and technic hampered by them. The resulting im- 
pression on the hearer is unfavorable, and he goes 
away saying that the performer cannot play Beet- 
hoven. 

This is doubtless true, but it ought not to be con- 
sidered a final test of piano playing. If a pianist re- 
veals an unmistakable inability to comprehend a 
3eethoven sonata or to sympathize witb its musical 
content, there can be no question that his musical or- 
ganization is deficient, for this is a matter of pure 
musical feeling. But if he can turn around and play 
Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn and Liszt to perfec- 
tion, he must be a good pianist, and if he can play 
them better than anyone else we shall probably not 
be far out of the way in calling him great. 

If we must make some one composer an arbitrary 
test of excellence in piano playing, let it be a com- 
poser whose works are essentially klaviermassig and 
at the same time good music. But a truer test would 
be the best works of several such composers. The 
man who can play, for instance, Schumann’s C major 
fantaisie, Rubinstein’s D minor concerto and Chopin's 
B minor scherzo perfectly is a great pianist, even if 
he cannot play a single Beethoven sonata. 








AN ANALYTIC REVIEW OF MASTER- 
WORKS. 

MORIN, the distinguished musical critic, pub- 
A , lishes at Frankfort-on-the-Main a series of 
analytic reviews of works of the great masters. 
Music is the one branch of the arts which enjoys 
especial popularity in this century, and to guide the 
lovers of music in a path so as to be able to fully 
appreciate the beauties of high class compositions 
this work, called Der Musikfiihrer, has been offered 
for study. It is valuable reading before a concert in 
which the work illustrated in one of the series is pro- 
duced. 

The series before us is numbered from I. to XXV., 
and other numbers are in progress of publication. A 
guarantee for the thoroughness and exhaustiveness of 
the subject matter is the aid the author received from 
prominent musicians. The works are described by 
C. Beyer, Royal Conservatory of Music in Dresden ; 
Gustav Erlanger, C. Friedberg, Dr. Hoch’s Conserva- 
tory, of Frankfort a. M.; A. Gliick, music director ; A. 
Griiters, royal music director, director of the Cicilien- 
vereins at Frankfort a M.; Th. Helm, Vienna; Richard 
Heuberger, composer, Vienna; E. Humperdinck, com- 
poser of Hinsel and Gretel ; Prof. Iwan Knorr, Prof. 
Emil Krause, Conservatory of Hamburg ; Prof. James 
Kwast, Dr. Hoch’s Conservatory, of Frankfort a. M.; 
A. Morin, musical critic; A. Niggli, Aarau; H. Pfitz- 
ner, Mayence; Dr. E. Radecke, Winterthur: Prof. 
Dr. Bernhard Scholz, director of Dr. Hoch’s Con- 
servatory, of Frankfort a. M.; M. M. Schwarz, director 
of the Raff Conservatory, of Frankfort a. M.; Prof. J. 


Sittard, Hamburg; Benedict Widmann, author of 
Formenlehre der Instrumentalmusik, and others. 

The following are the names of the works and 
their compilers in twenty-five numbers : 

No. 1, Beethoven, Symphony in C minor (Morin) ; 
No. 2, Tinel, Franziscus (Scholz); No. 3, Brahms, Va- 
riationen iiber ein Thema von Haydn (Knorr); No. 4, 
Beethoven, Ninth Symphony (Sittard); No. 5, Tschai- 
kowsky, Suite No. 3, G major (Knorr); No. 6, Haydn, 
Symphony in E flat major (Humperdinck); No. 7, 
Schubert, Symphony in C major (Niggli); No. 8, 
Mozart, Symphony in G minor (Gliick); Nos. 9 and 10, 
Berlioz, Requiem, with words (Griiters); No. 11, 
Frank, Seligkeiten (les Béatitudes) (Scholz); Nos. 11 
and 12, Frank, Seligkeiten (with words); No. 13, Haydn, 
Creation (Widmann); Nos. 13 and 14, Haydn, Creation 
(with words); No. 15, Schubert, Symphony in B 
minor (Niggli); No. 16, Brahms, Serenade for Small 
Orchestra (Knorr); No. 17, Tschaikowski, Serenade for 
string orchestra (Knorr); No. 18, Brahms, Piano Con- 
certo in D minor(Beyer); No. 19, Bach, B minor Mass 
(Sittard); Nos. 19 and 20, Bach, B minor Mass (with 
words); No. 21, Handel, Samson (Widmann); Nos. 
21 and 22, Handel, Samson (with words). 

The Musikfiihrer will undoubtedly enjoy the favor 
of friends of true and high class music. It is gotten 
up tastefully and published by H. Bechhold in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main at the nominal price of five cents 
per number. 








THE BRAHMS QUESTION. 


T is a fact and a curious one that some men say it 
is impossible to admire both Brahms and Wag- 
ner, and that good Wagnerites regard it as a solemn 
duty to oppose the growing belief in the greatness of 
Brahms. They take the view that the composer of 
the German Requiem is the Alexander Pope of music 
—a rhymester, a rhetorician, a master of technic, but 
nota poet. Of course all this depends on what con- 
stitutes a poet; and that is a matter upon which 
critics have agreed to disagree for hundreds of years. 
The origin of the serious difference between Brahms 
and the Wagnerites dates back to an early period in 
the symphonist’s history. He was enthusiastically 
hailed by the neo-romanticists as an accession to 
their forces. But he resolutely turned his back upon 
them and preclaimed himself an uncompromising 
classicist. They never forgave him for it. Wagner 
himself was quite out of sympathy with Brahms. 
The musical diction of the latter was too Doric to 
please the exuberant fancy of the former. But that 
is no reason why a man who to-day loves the majes- 
tic dramas of Wagner should persuade himself that 
he cannot by any possible chance like any composi- 
tion of Brahms. 

We who sit in the light of the great end of the 
century, across seas from the artistic vortexes of 
Europe, ought to be able to enjoy the good and the 
great, no matter whence they come to us. What 
should it matter to us that Brahms and Wagner 
fancied that they lay facing one another upon the 
fighting lines of armies of classicism and romanti- 
cism? We ought to be able to read Brahms with un- 
prejudiced minds and to perceive that in most of his 
music the romantic feeling is powerfully expressed. 
He chose to write in the classic forms, it is true. So 
did Beethoven, yet no one denies that the mighty 
Ludwig was the father of modern romanticism in 
absolute music. Brahms eschewed program music. 
What of that! The fact that he has not in his sym- 
phonies posed as the symbolist of the aspiration of 
his time does not prevent those symphonies from 
being thoroughly in accord with that aspiration. 
The Brahms symphonies are intensely modern in 
feeling. 

They are not, it is true, in accord with modernity 
of feeling as conceived by the younger musicians of 
France, the modern Athens, ever seeking some new 
thing. They do not belong te the class of art which 
claims as its apostles and its high priests Aubrey 
Beardsley, Maeterlinck, William Sharp, Mallarmé, 
Bruneau, Hauptman, Tolstoi, Ibsen and Richard 
Strauss. But whosoever believes that this art (which 
has its reflex in the dilettantism of Max Nordau, and 
which is after all nothing but the outward eruption 
of the inner fever of Schopenhauerism that has been 
burning on the European continent for half a cen- 
tury) is in the true spirit of the age is wrong. The 
decadents, as they are called, are not the leaders of 
our time, after all. The highest and best art of our 
day is pure, healthy, hopeful. Max Nordau’s style 
of criticism is too easy. To take all the great men of 





the time—Bismarck, Gladstone, Tennyson, Wagner, 





et id omne genus—and call them decadents may be 
brilliant, audacious ; but itis alie. He might as well 
have called Edison, Tesla and Marshal Yamagata 
degenerates. 

Brahms is no more a decadent than any other real 
modern leader ; but he is essentially in accord with 
the highest and strongest thought of our time. He is 
a striking representative of the intellectuality of an 
age that has permitted itself to take its physical 
senses too seriously. There is an army of strong and 
earnest thinkers in this world yet that believes in 
clear, high thought, and has no desire to wallow in 
the embraces of the scarlet woman whom France has 
setup as her goddess. These strong thinkers are 
Doric in their modes of expression, and Brahms is 
their musical representative. 

It is true that his thematic ideas frequently lack 
the sensuous curves of the French school. It is true 
that his harmony has an acidity, a pungency, that is 
not found in the works of such writers as Tschaikow- 
sky, Saint-Saéns, or Dvorak. It is true that his in- 
strumentation is deficient in gentility, that he abuses 
his middle voices and overbalances the body of tone. 
It is true that his whole musical diction is austere 
and self contained. But none of these things prevents 
him from being a great man. 

He has chosen to write classically as to form and 
construction, and in his hands the sonata has ad- 
vanced just as surely as it did in the hands of Bee- 
thoven. As Mr. Hadow has justly said in his second 
series of studies in modern music, Brahms has suc- 
ceeded in unifying the structure of Beethoven and 
the counterpoint of Bach. A review of the history 
of the tone art will convince any thoughtful man that 
these are the most important factors in all musical 
progress. Even the opera owes its vitality for cen- 
turies to the cyclical foundation of the sonata, as 
embodied in overture and aria, and to the art of poly- 
phony as exemplified in concerted pieces. The 
finest piece of modern romantic counterpoint is the 
Vorspiel to Die Meistersinger. 

Brahms has made the component voices of his 
compositions move in a manner that is logically de- 
duced from the science of Bach, and he has followed 
the general anatomical structure of the Beethoven 
sonata, but without being prevented from develop- 
ment. And in spite of the austerity of his thematic 
ideas, itis undeniable that his works are full of the 
purest and best romanticism, not of the sickly senti- 
mentalism which school girls call romantic, and 
which has only to overstep the narrow bounds of 
decency to become decadent, and be damned of all 
good men and women. 





THE WAGNER MUSEUM. 
E have heard a great deal about a Wagner 
museum. The Continental papers have spoken 
of it for the past ten years, and THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER has kept its readers informed of its prog- 
ress and of the ambition of the projector, Nico- 
laus Oesterlein. Much has been written these past 
few months as to the ultimate destination of this 
institute and of the cities which were willing, though 
not able, for pecuniary reasons, to acquire it. As it 
seems now settled that the city of Eisenach has pur- 
chased the collection, it isin order to congratulate that 
old Thuringian community and the adjacent district, 
the scene of Luther’s activity and of events under the 
reign of the Landgraves, one of which has been im- 
mortalized in Richard Wagner's Tannhiuser. It is 
not generally known what the museum contains, nor 
even how it originated, and it therefore cannot fail 
to be of the greatest interest to learn the particulars, 
whether one professes to be a pro- or an anti- Wagner. 
Nicolaus Oesterlein set himself the loving task to 
collect any material, either autographic or otherwise, 
concerning Richard Wagner, and the collection had 
increased slowly but steadily, so that on April 3, 1887, 
just eight years ago to-day, the museum was inaugu- 
rated for the useof the general public at No. 19 Allee- 
gasse, Vienna. Present were the committee of the 
Vienna Wagner Society, Hans Paul von Wolzogen, 
of Bayreuth ; Dr. Friedrich von Hausegger and Fried- 
rich Hofmann, both delegated by the Wagner So- 
ciety of Graz, as well as many other distinguished 
invited personages. A special lustre was given 
the ceremonies by the presence of Dr. Hans 
Richter, under whose direction a mixed chorus of 
members of the Singverein sang Wach auf, from Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg, by Richard Wagner, 
Speeches by the founder and Dr. Victor Boller fol- 

lowed, and the museum had become a fact. 
The collection increasing rapidly, the owner of it 
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found thatit was beyond his means, asregards funds 
and the necessary time to do justice to an institution 
which belongs to the world at large, and he looked 
about for acorporation or a Mecenas to continue the 
work he had so successfully brought to an issue. As 
we stated above, the city of Eisenach will have the 
custody of the valuable collection. The contents of 
the museum can only be given in a general way, but 
even in this incomplete manner they will show the 
extent of the painstaking task Nicolaus Oesterlein had 
undertaken. We have before us the catalogue in 
three volumes. 
The first volume, published in 1882, contains : 


First Parr — Richard Wagner: Writings and 
poems; signatures; telegrams; letters; short sen- 
tences from letters; printed manifestos, arrange- 


ments, plans and various writings, works of others 
containing something from R. Wagner; musical com- 
positions. 

Second Part— Translations, arrangements, por- 
traits of Wagner, divers views. 

TuirpD Part—Richard Wagner, his art and matters 
in general. These are works either complete, or 
among other subjects, or from newspapers in German 
and other languages. 

Fourtu Part—Wagner societies in different cities. 

FirtH Part—Bayreuth before, during and after the 
opening of the Festival. 

SIXTH ParT—CurIosa. Relating to the cause, and 
an appendix on the original selection from original 
sources, and the arrangements of Wagner's subjects. 

The second volume, which was published iu 1866, 
contains subjects numbering from 3,375 to 5,567. 
These are substantially classified, the same as in the 
first volume. The contents of this volume are distin- 
guished by the increase in the number of original 
manuscripts, to which Hans von Biilow has liberally 
contributed. Among the latter is a music sheet written 
on by Wagner during his sojourn in Paris in 1839 and 
1840; also a complete manuscript of the overture to 
Tannbduser in the handwriting of Franz Liszt, and the 
Vorspiel to Tristan and Isolde, a printed score, but 
with a new finale in Von Biilow's handwriting, and 
the parts which were used at the only production of 
this work. 

Interesting to us in America we find among the 
numerous letters a printed one‘for Theodore Thomas, 
1874, and one to Steinway in New York, 1881. Of 
photographs there are great varieties. One of the 
group pictures shows Wagner with Driseke, A. Rit- 
ter and Damrosch, taken in Munich, 1865. Among 
the photographs we find those of Theodore Thomas 
and Anton Seidl. Although the second volume was 
published in 1886 it represents objects collected until 
the month of December, 1881. 

The third volume, with a fine portrait of Nicolaus 
Oesterlein, numbers from 5,568 to 9,579, and was pub- 
lished in 1891, though the collections cover only the 
period upto 1883. After Richard Wagner's death 
much original material was incorporated in the collec- 
tion, many autograph letters from Wagner and others, 
many portraits, among them many that arerare. Of 
the new additions, those relating to Wagner’s step- 
father and his other near relatives should be 
specially mentioned. Letters from Wagner to prom- 
inent persons, and vice versa, are numbered from 
5,606 to 5,774, and from 5,750 to 5,917; alsoa great 
number of telegrams is classified. 

Many speeches that were made bythe master on 
festival occasions, notably at Weber's grave in Dres- 
den, at the laying of the corner stone for the Bayreuth 
Opera House, to the members of the orchestra at the 
first Bayreuth rehearsal on August 1, 1875, on the 
evening before the first Parsifal performance, and a 
number of other addresses. Wagner's works trans- 
lated into Italian, French, Swedish, Danish, English, 
Polish, Bohemian, Russian and Spanish take up con- 
siderable space, and newspaper articles, magazines, 
&c., in all known languages bearing on Wagner and 
his works form a library in themselves. . 

There are a great many letters from Wagner to 
Prof. Friedrich Schmitt, with whom he was on the 
most intimate terms. They give an insight into Wag- 
ner’s private life ; he was constantly in trouble about 
money, and, while he tried to borrow, others, imagin- 
ing that King Ludwig had emptied his horn of plenty 
in Wagner's pockets, did not hesitate to apply to him 
for loans. As they were, like himself, musicians, it 
evidences that most of this class of artists never miss 
nor want money until the creditor knocks at the door. 
Then there is a feverish haste to procure the neces- 
sary funds at any cost. Wagner had pledged his 
income from Die Meistersinger when the opera 





should be produced, to pay for alterations on his 
dwelling house. He wrote in 1853 that he had lived 
for the past four years entirely through the friend- 
ship which several sympathetic persons bestowed on 
him, and that now, while in Zurich, he for the first 
time was earning something, 

To the contents of the three volumes many objects 
have been added, and it is doubtless the most com- 
plete collection in the world that has for a raison 
d’étre the life and the work of an artist. The only 
similar prominent institutions are the Mozarteum at 
Salzburg and the Goethe Collection at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, and ina pecuniary sense both have enjoyed 
prosperity, while the educational results cannot be 
questioned. A Wagner museum will be of use to the 
Wagnerian per se, to historians, biographers, jour- 
nalists and writers—in fact to all who see in Wagner 
more than the genial composer of operas and wish 
to acquire a deeper understanding of his art and his 
teachings. 

To all those will be given an opportunity to study 
thoroughly the great genius and his cause. For those 
who are attracted through curiosity, which consti- 
tute the majority of the public, there are great num- 
bers of objects tocommand attention. The portraits, 
photographic or lithographic, of Wagner and hun- 
dreds of artists and writers, the busts, the views of 
Wagner's home and of everything that is remarkable 
at Bayreuth, the opera houses where his works were 
produced, and the many views of places made sacred 
to admirers by the master’s sojourn, contribute to 
the pleasure of the sightseer, who cannot fail to find 
the collection instructive and educational. 








More Sutro Successes. 
HE success of the Sutro sisters seems to have be- 
come synonymous with their appearance, but in view 
of the usual caJlous indifference of the average newspaper 
critic the following criticisms are unique : 
BALTIMORE, March 2%, 1895. 

The masterly performance of the Misses Sutro at their final recital 
in their native city exceeded all their other triumphs. To say that 
their praise is the theme of every tongue is to put it mildly. The 
best local pianists and artists acknowledge it to be a delight and in- 
structive to hear them. They are unqualifiedly, as has been accorded 
them by the press of the United States, the greatest living expo- 
nents of ensemble piano playing, and have inaugurated, as was pre 
dicted they would by a certain eminent New York musical journalist 
who heard them in London, a new era in piano playing. 

There was one universal feeling of regret when the last note was 
sounded, and this in a program entirely new to Baltimore. The vast 
audience at the close crowded to excess the artists’ room to give full 
vent to their feelings. The novelty, as the Baltimore Sum says, has 
worn off, but with it the desire to hear more and more of this lovely 
ensemble pair has increased. Their genius stands out in their work 
which is intuitive, and was discovered by an accident by their 
teacher, Prof. Heinrich Barth, of the Royal Conservatory of Music 
and Art in Berlin, the last year they studied with him. 








Weimar.—D’Albert directed his opera Der Rubin at 
the Weimar Opera House recently. 

August Wilhelmj Benedict.—The violin virtuo- 
so August Wilhelmj, now a resident of London, has married 
the pianist Fraulein Mausch. 

Prague.—The son of the great master Siegfried Wag- 
ner conducted the last Philharmonic concert at Prague to 
an unusually large and enthusiastic audience. He was 
féted after the concert by the orchestra with a banquet, at 
which many speeches were made. 

Death of a Librettist.—Camillo Walzel, who wrote 
with Richard Genée the words to many successful Viennese 
operettas, died recently at Vienna after a week’s illness 
of pneumonia. He also wrote under the pseudonym Zell. 
He reached the age of sixty-seven years. 

Stuttgart.—Richard l’Arronge, a brother of Adolph 
l’Arronge the director, has been given the post of Court 
Kapellmeister at Stuttgart. 

Altenburg.—Eleven members of the Court Operahave 
been on the sick list at Altenburg, which gave great trouble 
in fixing up arépertoire. The first tenor, Simon, announc- 
ing his recovery on March 12, the opera Czar and Carpen- 
ter was set for that evening, other soloists being called 
from other cities. But Mr. Simon had a relapse and the 
doors of the opera house remained closed. 

Another Find.—A vocal composition entirely un- 
known up to the present time, by Rossini, was discovered 
among the Rossini manuscripts at Pesaro. It is written for 
soprano, with accompaniment of the piano. The subject is 
Francesca da Rimini, of Dante’s Divina Comedia. The 
composition was sung recently at Pesaro with great suc- 
cess. 

Nice.—Patti’s appearances at Nice were not accom- 
panied by the artistic and material success that attended 
her advent last year. To stimulate the interest she was 
announced to appear as ‘‘ the last time.” Then by request 
she consented to appear for ‘‘the positively last time,” 
which was, however, succeeded by an “‘ extra representa- 
tion.” An enthusiastic reception was given Tschaikow- 
sky's opera Onegin. 














A CHOPIN OF THE GUTTER. 
HEY watched him until he had turned the corner 
T of the rue Puteaux and was lost to them. 

He moved slowly, painfully, one leg striking the 
pavement in syncopation, for it was sadly crippled 


He only twisted his thin head once as he 
went along the Batignolles. It seemed to them that 
his half face was sneering, sinister, in the mist. Then 
the band passed up to the warmer lights of the 
Clichy quarter, and drank and argued art far into 
the night. 

They one and all hated Wagner and adored Cho- 
pin’s morbid music. 


by disease. 


* * 

Minkiewicz walked up the lower side of the dark 
little street called Puteaux until he reached a 
stupid, overgrown building. It was numbered 5, 
and the lower floors were occupied by a shabby sort 
of pension. The Pole hobbled painfully the evil- 
smelling stairway, which was ascrooked as a youth's 
counterpoint, and on the floor next to the top he 
came to a halt. He was breathing heavily. The 
weather was oppressive and he had talked too much 
to the young men in the brasserie. 

‘* Ah, good boys all,” he muttered, trying his door, 
‘‘good lads, but no talent, no originality! Ah!” 
then the door was pushed in and Minkiewicz was at 
home. . 


x *x 


A cottage upright piano, a bed, a miserable wash- 
stand and bureau combined, one feeble chair, and 
music, pounds of it, occupied the chamber when the 
candle light betrayed them. The old man threw 
himself on the bed and sighed, sighed drearily. 
Then he went to the piano, lifted the lid and ran his 
fingers over the keyboard. He sighed again. He sat 
down on the chair and closed his eyes. He did not 
sleep, for he arose in a few moments and took off his 
coat, and lighted a cigarette in the flame of the candle. 
Minkiewicz sat down before the piano and played, but 
with silent fingers. He executed the most intricate 
passages, but no sound arose from the piano. He sat 
in his shirt sleeves, with his hat on his head, playing 
a Chopin concerto in dumb profile and the night wore 
on. * 
. ” 

He was awakened in the morning by the entrance 
of a grimy garcon, who grinned, and put down an 
oblong basket. Minkiewicz stirred restlessly. 

‘‘The absinthe—you have not forgotten it?” he 
questioned in a weak voice. 

‘Ah, no, sir; never, sir, do I forget the green fairy 
for the great musician, sir,” was the answer, evi- 
dently a set one, its polite angles worn away by daily 
usance. 

The man grasped the glass handed him and swal- 
lowed chokingly the absinthe. It did him good, for 
he sat up in bed, his greasy, torn nightgown huddled 
about him, and with long, claw-like fingers ate the 
scanty breakfast. 

When he finished he wiped his mouth and hands 
on the counterpane, and said to the waiter : 

‘‘Charge it, as usual.” 

The waiter packed up the dishes and said ‘‘ good 
morning, sir,” and with a mocking, obscene gesture 
he lef the room. Minkiewicz always charged his 
breakfasts. ‘ 

* * 

At noon he got out of bed and dressed at a grave 
tempo. He always wore the same shirt—a woolen 
one—and his other wardrobe knew no change. It 
was faded, out of fashion by a full half century, and 
his only luxury was a silken comforter which he 
knotted loosely about his neck. He never used a 
collar since Chopin's death. It was two of the clock 
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when he stumbled down stairs. At the doorway he 
met Bernard, the hunchback landlord, who said: 

‘‘No money to-day, M. Minkiewicz? —well, I suppose 
not—terrible hard times—no money.” Will you have 
a little glass with me?” The musician went into the 
dusky dining room and drank a pony of brandy with 
the good natured Alsatian, then he shambled down 
the rue Puteaux into the Boulevard des Batignolles, 
and slowly sunned himself. 

‘‘A great man, M. Minkiewicz; a poet, a pianist, 
friend of M. Chopin—Ah! I admire him, much, 
much,” said Bernard to a neighbor. 


* 
* * 


It was very wet. But the slop and swish of the rain 
did not prevent the brasserie of the Fallen Angels 
from being filled with noisy drinkers. In one corner 
sat Minkiewicz. He was drinking absinthe. About 
clustered five or six good looking young fellows. The 
chatter in the room was terrific, but this group of 
disciples heard all the master said. Hespoke scarcely 
above a whisper, but his voice cut the hot airsharply. 

‘‘You ask me, Henri, how well I knew Frederic. 
I could ask you in turn, how well did you know your 
mother? I was with him in Warsaw. I, too, studied 
under Elsner. I accompanied him on his first jour- 
ney to Vienna. I was at his first concert. I trem- 
bled and cried as he played our first —his first con- 
certo in F minor. I wrote—we wrote the one in E 
minor later. I proposed for the hand of Constance 
Gladowska for Frederic, and he screamed and bit me 
when I brought back the answer. Ah! but I did not 
tell him that Constance had said: ‘Sir friend, why 
not let the little Chopin woo for himself?’ and she 
threw back her head and laughed into my eyes. I 
could have killed her for that look. Yes, I know that 
she married a nobleman. What cared I? I always 
hated women. I loved Frederic, only Frederic. I 
never left his side. When it rained—rained as it is 
raining to-night—he would always tremble and often 
beat me with his spider-like hands, but I was stronger 
then. 

‘‘IT went with him to Paris. It was I who secured for 
him the invitation to the Radziwills’ Ball, where he 
had his first triumph. I made him practice. I bore his 
horrible humors, his mad, irritating, changeful, ca- 
pricious temper. I wrote down his music for him. 
Wrote it down, did I say? Why, I often composed it 
for him; yes, I, for he would sit and moon away 
at the piano, insanely wasting his ideas, while I would 
force him to repeat a phrase, repeat it, revise it, pol- 
ish it, alter it and so on, until the fabric of the com- 
position was completed. Then, my God ! how I would 
toil, toil, prune and expand his feeble ideas! My 
God! Frederic was no reformer, no pathbreaker in 
art; he was a sickly fellow, always coughing, always 
scolding, but he played charmingly. He had such 
fingers ! and he knew all our national dances, the ma- 
zurek, the mazourk, the polonaise. Ah, but he had 
no blood, no fire, no muscle, no vitality! He was not 
a revolutionist. He did not discover new forms ; all 
he cared for was to mock the Jews and play sugar- 
water nocturnes. 

I was his strong side. I was the husband to this 
silly, effeminate little Polish girl who allowed that old 
man-woman to fondle him and to deceive him— 
Georges Sand, of course. Ah! the old rascal, how 
she hated me! She forbade me to enter their hotel, 
but I did, as Chopin would have died without me, the 
delicate little vampire! I was his nurse, his mother, 
his big brother. I fought his fights with the pub- 
lishers, with the creditors. I wrote his polonaises, all 
—all, I tell you—except those sickly things in the 
keys of Csharp minor and E flat. Pouf! don't tell 
me about Chopin. He write a polonaise! He write 
the scherzi, the ballades, the études—you make me 
enraged! I, I made them all, and he will get the 
credit for all time, and I am glad of it, for I loved 
him. Idove him still.” 

* ™ - 

The voice of Minkiewicz became shrill, strident, 
as-he repeated his old, old story. Some of the cus- 
tomers of the Fallen Angels stopped talking for a 
moment, but it was only that crazy Pole with his 


thrice told tale. 
* * * 


Minkiewicz drank another absinthe. 

‘‘ And were you then a poet as well as a composer?” 
said the young Louis to him timidly. 

‘‘I was the greatest poet Poland ever had. Ask of 
Chopin or his friends, or of-his living pupils. Go ask 
of Georges Mathias, the old professor of the Conserva- 
toire, if Minkiewicz did not inspire Chopin. Who 
gave him the theme for his Revolution étude— 





the one in C minor?” Minkiewicz ran his left hand 
with velocity across the table. His hearers followed 
those marvelously agile fingers with the eyes of the 
hypnotic. 

‘‘T was with Frederic at Stuttgart. 
the news of the capture of Warsaw. Pale and with 
beating heart I ran to the hotel and told him all. He 
had an attack of hysteria and tried to bite me; then 
I rushed to the piano and struck a phrase by chance. 
It was in C sharp minor and was almost identical with 
the theme of the C minor study. At once Chopin 
ceased his moaning and weeping and came to the 
instrument. ‘Thatis very pretty,’ he said and be- 
gan making a running bass accompaniment toit. He 
was a born inventor of finger tricks ; then he took up 
the theme and gradually we fashioned the study as 
it now stands. But it was first written in C sharp 
minor. Frederic suggested that it was too difficult 
for wealthy amateurs in that key and changed it to 


I first heard 


C minor. More copies would be sold, he said. But 
he spoke no more of Warsaw after that. Why? Ah, 
don’t ask me—the true artist, I suppose. Once that 


his grief is objectified, once that his sorrow or his 
love is translated into tone, then the first cause is 
quite forgotten. Art is so selfish, so beautiful, you 


know !” 
* 


* k 


‘‘I never left Frederic but once ; the odious Sand 
woman, who smoked a pipe and swore like a cab 
driver, smuggled the poor devil away to Majorca. 
He came back a sicker man ; no wonder! Youremem- 
ber the De Musset episode. The poet’s mother even 
implored the old dragon to take Alfred tolItaly. He, 
too, was coughing—all of her friends coughed except 
Liszt, he only sneered—and Italy was good for con- 
sumptives. De Musset went away a sick man—he 
returned a mere shadow. What happened? Ah, I 
cannot say. His eyes were opened, and he saw 
things—the young Italian physician—you remember ! 
It was the same with Chopin. Without me he could 
not thrive. Sand knew it and hated me. I was the 
sturdy oak, Frederic the tender ivy. I poured out 
my heart’s blood for him, poured it into his music. 
He was a mere girl, I tell you—a sensitive, slender, 
shrinking, peevish girl, a girl born a prudish spinster 
at that, for he would shiver if any one looked hard at 
him. Liszt always frightened him, and he hated 
Mendelssohn. He called Beethoven ‘that sour old 
Dutchman,’ and swore that he could not write for 
the piano, and he loved Mozart, loved his music so 
fiercely that I grew really jealous. 

‘And, my God, fastidious! I tell you that he could 
not drink, and once Balzac told us a filthy story and 
Frederic fainted outright. I remember well how 
Balzac stared and said in that funny voice of his, 
‘Guard well thy little damsel, else he may yet be ab- 
ducted by a tomcat,’ and then he laughed until the 
window panes rattled. What a brute! 


* 
* * 


‘*But I gave my blood toChopin. When he reached 
me from that mad trip to the Balearic Islands I had 
not the heart to scold. He was pallid and coughed 
in a whisper. He had no money, and Sand was angry 
with him and went off to Nohant. I had no means, 
but I took twenty-four little piano preludes, which I 
had made while Frederic was away, and sold them 
for ready money. You know them. They say now 
that he wrote them while at Majorca, and tell mar- 
vels about the rain drop prelude. A pack of lies! 
I, I wrote them all in hot, dusty Paris, and at my 
old piano, without strings, the same that I still have 
in the rue Puteaux. But I won't complain. I loved 
Chopin. I love himyet. What was mine was his— 
is his, even my music.” 

ca a 

The group stirred uneasily. It was becoming late. 
The rain had stopped, and through the open doors 
of the Fallen Angels could be seen the soft starred 
sky, and melting in the distance were the lights of 
the Gare St. Lazare. It was close by the Quarter 
of Europe, and the women who walked the Boule- 
vard darted swift glances into the heated rooms of 


the brasserie. 
* 4 «x 


Minkiewicz drank another absinthe. His last. 
There was no more money. The disciples had spent 


| their all for the master, whom they loved as they 


hated the name of Wagner. His slanting eyes—the 
eyes of the Asiatic, the Calmuck—were bloodshot ; 
his face was yellow white. His long white hair hung 
on his shoulders, and there were bubbles about his 
lips. 


‘‘But I often despair. I loved Chopin’s reputation 





too much ever to write a line of music after his death. 
Besides, who would have believed me? Who believes 
in his secret heart of hearts one word I have spoken 
to-night? It is very hard to make the world acknowl- 
edge that you are not an idiot, very hard to make it 
stop believing that Chopin is nota god. Alas, there 
are no more gods! You say I am a poet; yet how 
can a man be a poet when godless? I know that 
there is no God, yet Iam unhappy longing for Him. 
I awake in the early dawn and cry for God as chil- 
dren cry for their mother. Curse reason—curse the 
knowledge that has made a mockery of my old 
faiths! Frederic died and saw Christ, and Him cru- 
cified. I look at the roaring river of azure overhead 
and see the cruel sky—nothing more. I tell you, 
children, it has killed the poet in me, as it will kill 
the gods themselves when comes the crack of doom. 

‘‘l often dream of that time—that time John, the 
poet of Patmos, foretold in his Revelations. The 
time when the sixth seal was opened by the Lamb— 
‘and there was a great earthquake, and the sun be- 
came black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon be- 
eame as blood, * * * and said to the mountains 
and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of 
him that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of 
the Lamb!’ Alas! alas! when the Son of Man com- 
eth, ‘and he had in his right hand seven stars; and 
out of his mouth went a sharp two edged sword ; and 
his countenance was as the sun shineth in his 
strength.’ Alas! when the Son of Man cometh out of 
the clouds, and round about the throne are the four 
winged beasts, what will he see? 

‘* Nothing—nothing, I tell you !’ 

‘* Unbelief will have killed the very soul of creation 
itself. And where once burned the eye of the 
Cosmos will be naught but a hideous, empty socket.” 

What an awful dusk of the gods! 

‘‘Alas! my children, I could drink one more 
absinthe, as my soul grieves for my lost faith, my 
lost music, my lost Frederic, my lost life.” 

But they all went forth. It was past the hour o 
closing and the host was not in a humor for parleying. 

‘‘Ah, the old pig, the old blasphemer!” he said, 
shaking his head as he securely locked and fastened 


his doors. 
* > * 


They watched him until he had turned the corner 
of the rue Puteaux and was lost to them. 

He moved slowly, painfully, one leg striking the 
pavement in syncopation, for it was sadly crippled 
by disease. He did not once twist his thin head as 
he went along the Batignolles. Then the band 
passed once more up to the warmer lights of the 
Clichy quarter and drank and argued art far into the 
night. * 


* *x 
They one and all hated Wagner and adored 
Chopin’s morbid music. 


Tipaldi’s Mandolin Concert.—Signor Dominick Tipaldi, 
the eminent mandolin virtuoso, has secured numerous en- 
gagements for his celebrated Mandolin Quartet at the sum- 
mer resorts, and in September Signor Tipaldi will resume 
teaching. 

Philip Schlesinger Dead.—Philip Schlesinger, twenty- 
eight years old, an enthusiastic musician and leader of the 
two German singing societies of the Lafayette section of 
Jersey City, N. J., died at his home in that city on Monday 
night, March 25. 

Concert by Mr Bovis Sanapol.—Mr. Bovis Sanapol, a 
gifted Russian baritone, now a citizen of Detroit, gave a 
concert on March 25 in Strassburg’s Academy, at 8 o'clock. 
He was assisted by Mr. Herman Heberlein, ‘cellist, and 
Mr. Julius Seyler, pianist. The audience was an appreci- 
ative one, and the time passed agreeably. 
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BOSTON, Mass., March 31, 1895. 
OB ROY, a romantic comic opera, libretto by 
R Mr. H. B. Smith and music by Mr. Reginald de Ko- 
ven, was given in Boston for the first time by the Whitney 


Opera Company at the Castle Square Theatre the 25th. 
Mr. de Novellis was the conductor. The cast was the same 
us in New York, I believe. The chief parts were taken by 
Miss Corden, Miss MacNichol, Miss O'Keefe and Messrs. 
Pruette, Berthald, Carroll, McLaughlin and Bell. 

As this operetta was reviewed in Tue Musical 
when it was first given in New York, I shall not speak of it 
I confess that I was disappointed in both the 
libretto and the music. Perhaps the former was sacrificed 
for the benefit of the chief and yet low comedian. The 
music seems to me full of reminiscences and quotations. 
The performance was a smooth one, although there was 


CouRIER 


at length. 


much false intonation from the beginning to the end. 

I do not wonder at the popularity of this piece. It is 
handsomely mounted, and there are effective groupings. 
The title is a loadstone. It promises romantic interest ; it 
suggests legends and thetale by Scott. And then the 
comedian is indefatigable in his efforts toamuse. Uproari- 
ous laughter from a large audience is the proof that his 
efforts were successful. I may not admire the art of Mr. 
Carroll, in fact I cannot, but I pay glad tribute to his gen- 
eral physical agility and the specific looseness of his legs. 
Nor did he disdain the gag—purple, leaden, scarlet, drab, 
and yellow. The yellow predominated. I learned from 
Mr. Carroll that Trilby was talked about at the time of the 
battle of Culloden. 

Here Mr. Carroll was the feature of the operetta. As 
long as he has his health he will undoubtedly continue to 
be the central figure around which libretto and Scottish 
singers and tableaux, will 


tunes, bagpipe and heather, 


revolve 


The third concert of the Cecilia, Mr. Lang conductor, 
was given in Music Hall the 28th. There was an orchestra. 
The solos were sung by Miss Lila Juel (a member of the 
chorus) and Mr. Max Heinrich. The works chosen were 
Brahms’ German Requiem and the Grail Burg, from the 
first act of Parsifal. 

Brahms’ Requiem is regarded by some as his greatest 
work ; but is it not for the most part preposterously dull ? 
And so perhaps it is his greatest work. The music seems 
to me absolute music in the wrong place. Surely the 
words of the text are of rare sublimity and beauty ; words 
to inspire the noblest emotions of acomposer. But I do 
not find in the music the thought or the whisper of heaven- 
ly death. There is neither the selfish agony of the mourner, 
nor the smell of the sod, nor the dramatic scenery of the 
Calvinistic Great Day, nor the pantheist’s desire, nor even 
the conventional threadbare crape and tears. I know that 
the Requiem was written in memory of the composer's 
mother, but I find no trace of a personal note. Where in 
it is there marked esthetic beauty? Nor will ingenious 
pedal points and crabbed writing for voices supply the 
want. A more direct impression is made, a more decided 
mood is awakened, by the familiar burial chant of the 
Episcopal Church, than by all this carefully wrought 
music. 

The performance was one not calculated to dispel the 
The chorus often sang in a creditable manner, if 
It sang creditably 
so far as reading the notes was concerned. Occasionally, 
as in But the Righteous Souls Are in the Hand of God, the 
singers were drowned completely by the orchestra. There 
was an absence, however, of certain high qualities of ad- 
mirable chorus singing—authority, distinction, dramatic 
feeling that may be feigned even when the music does not 
soincite. Mr. Lang may know the Requiem thoroughly 
and be able to whistle any measure or measures if the page 


tedium 
you consider the difficulty of the task. 


of the score is named, but he was coy in his conducting 
and he kept his eyes modestly on his desk. Some of the 
cues The orchestra shifted for itself. 
Neither of the singers glorified the inherently tedious solo 


were miscues, 
numbers. 

Perhaps you are foyd of concert performances of ex- 
tracts from Parsifal. The voices in the dome were ef- 
fective Thursday evening, but, without consideration of 
the performance, the wondrous music of this scene seemed 





as out of place in a bleak and barren hall with the custom- 
ary concert accessories as a solemn mass would in a Bap- 
tist meeting house. 


* 
* 7 


If Rob Roy is a desirable character for comic opera, and 
persona grata to the composer, why should we not intro- 
duce other heroes of Scotland, also of England, Ireland and 
Wales? In France when in doubt they go to the Orient. 

Mr. Max Beerbohm was in town last week, and it never 
occurred to any of us to ask him for a libretto founded on 
George IV., that monarch whom he discussed so lovingly 
in the Yellow Book. There is a decadent subject for a de- 
cadent musician. Beau Brummel should come in, of course, 
and then there is a fine line of heroines and soubrettes on 
tap, if we may believe the late and ingenious Mr. G. W. M. 
Reynolds. Are the initials right? Unfortunately I have 
no set of his works and, in fact, no one of his novels. At 
one time, as Mr. Brooke would say, I devoured them eagerly. 
If Beau Brummel enters, why should not Mr. Mansfield 
play the part? He would make an admirable George ; and 
then, again, why should not a librettist choose Mr. Mans- 
field as a subject? Mr. Mansfield in one of his curtain 
lectures suggests at once a topical song. 


* 
* * 


Where and how did young Mr. Beerbohm catch his style— 
such a style as Apuleius would have loved and Fronto 
praised? It vexes the Philistine, who must secretly envy 
him. No wonder that in England there was an outcry 
against Mr. Beerbohm’s Defense of Cosmetics until atten- 
tion was called to the fact that it might be a pleasantry, 
and satire was suspected. And yet Mr. Beerbohm in his 
choice of words has not jumped over the wall with Mal- 
larmé. Have you read Bergerat’s explanation of the ideas 
of Mallarmé concerning the construction and the mission 
of the French language? It is of as much importance to 
the musician as the philologist. 

Nowit is this: Words of themselves are without mean- 
ing. They assume a meaning according to those words 
that jostle their elbows, according to the temperature and 
liver of the reader, according to the weather at the time of 
reading. 

But words have a distinct smell if they have no meaning. 
They then give forth a particular musical sound, which 
of itself should be relished keenly—sonority produced in 
universal silence. Do you follow me? Think hard and 
deep. 

Take the word ‘‘ fromage” by way of illustration. 

How does the accomplished amateur first perceive in the 
universal silence the sonority awakened by cheese? He 
enjoys it through the ear. This particular ecstasy finally 
satiates; itis the turnofsmell. Ifthis sense of smell says, 
‘* Cheese is violet,” then the nostrils are distended with the 
perfume of the shrinking flower. The nose is satisfied. 

Then it is the turn of taste. ‘*I suppose cheese 
awakens for the taste the sensation of some dreamed-of 
preserve, never encountered, which is nowhere put up, yet 
which should be sold everywhere. The exquisite sensa- 


tion! Crac, your lips revel init. As for touch—but I am 
not a Mallarmiste, and such joys are denied me.” 
* 
ae 


The program of the twentieth Symphony concert, the 
30th, was as follows: 


I, Ev ikiinso des sideinds Uutbbsessicn seusebdudiieeusecs .Goetz 
(First time.) 
C4hal Mor of the Wine-red Hand, rhapsody for baritone 


end eebesteR, Of. Bi. vcccccsvecebecsdecess sacecvecceccees H. W. Parker 
(First time.) 

Variations on an Ukraine folk song, F major, op. 7........ Ivan Knorr 
(First time.) 

Pogner’s address, Die Meistersinger.............seceececceeeees Wagner 


Bymapheny,.C MAJOl..ccccese. cove covccccvee cose soccceececcs cease 


I wonder if the poems of James Clarence Mangan are 


read in these days. There was an article about them in the | 


Atlantic some time ago; but of course that appeal was to 
a limited audience. Besides, it is hard to imagine a genuine 
Atlantic reader in sympathy with Mangan. Then there 
was a reprint of the John Mitchel edition by Haverty in ’87. 

Never mind Mangan’s translations from the German, 
admirable or otherwise. Read his poems on Irish themes. 

There is the splendid Ode of O’Hussey to the Maguire, 
splendid as a glacier is splendid. Don’t say at once Harri- 
gan and mention Squatter Sovereignty. 

Listen to just one verse: 

Rolls realthunder? Or was that red, livid light 

Only a meteor? I scarce know; but through the midnight dim 

The pitiless ice-wind streams. Except the hate that persecutes him 
Nothing hath crueler venomy might. 

Then note the Avran, how genuinely Irish : 

Hugh marched forth to the fight—I grieved to see him so depart ; 

And lo! to-night he wanders frozen, rain-drenched, sad, betrayed— 

But the memory of the lime-white mansions his righth and hath laid 

In ashes warms the hero’s heart! 

Or read The Saw Mill, The Wail and Warning of the 
Three Khalendeers, Siberia, The Nameless One. 

Now, Mr. Parker choose for his text A Vision of Con- 
naught inthe Thirteenth Century, the motto of which is 
Et moi, j'ai été aussi en Arcadie. In this poem he madea 
few and slight changes to serve, perhaps, his musical pur- 





pose. Let me quote the first verse as Mangan wrote it, to 
show the musical suggestion : 
I walked entranced 
Through a land of Morn; 
The sun, with wondrous excess of light, 
Shone down and glanced 
Over seas of corn 
And lustrous gardens a-left and right. 
Even in the clime 
Of resplendent Spain 
Beams no such sun upon such a land ; 
But it was the time, 
’T was in the reign 
Of Céhal Mor of the Wine-red Hand.” 

There are certain lines, often by so-called minor poets, 
that haunt, that spring to the lips, apropos of nothing, in 
times of excessive joy or causeless depression. These 
lines almost become a part of the one repeating them. To 
every man such lines, as well as a damsel or two. Just as 
Fitz-James O'Brien’s Wharf Rat includes : 

And a girl in the Gallipagos isles is the burden of his song, 
soin this fantastic poem of Mangan is the line, 
Of Cahal Mor of the Wine-red Hand! 

It’s a simple, yet mysterious story. The dreamer asks ‘‘a 
man of princely aspect and port sublime ” what clime and 
golden time, and he addresses him as ‘‘ Lord and Khan.” 
The stranger tells of Erin and Cdhal Mor. And the 
dreamer sees thrones and circling fires, and a Dome rose 
near him, and voices sang the praise of the time and of 
Cihal Mér. Then came a horrible change. Why the 
darkness and the terror? None seemed to understand : 

But lo! the sky 

Showed fleckt with blood, and an alien sun 
Glared from the North, 

And there stood on high 

Amid his shorn beamsa skeleton ! 


It was by the stream 
Of the Castled Maine, 
One autumn eve, in the Teuton’s land, 
That I dreamed this dream 
Of the time and reign 
Of Caéhal Mor of the Wine-red Hand. 


Mr. Parker has solved a difficult problem in a most satis 
factory manner. He wrote the rhapsody, which is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Max Heinrich, about a yearago. It is my 
impression that he thought at first of making a cantata out 
of the poem. As the piece now stands, it is an orchestral 
rhapsody with the baritone voice obligato. Someone com- 
plained that the descriptive music was in the orchestral 
score, not in the voice ; but how could it be otherwise ? 

This Rhapsody is thus far in Mr. Parker's career the 
highest flight of his imagination. There is abandon that 
only comes from firm control of means. There is keen 
sense of dramatic values. There is splendor of thought. 
There is gorgeousness of expression. Mr. Parker has 
saved himself from the reproach of exciting and superb in- 
coherence by clinging fast to the central idea of Cahal Mor 
of the Wine-red Hand. You should hear this line as de- 
claimed by Mr. Heinrich and intensified by the orchestral 
treatment. Perhaps the highest pitch of «esthetic beauty 
is reached in the setting of : 

Then saw I thrones 
And circling fires, 

And a Dome rose near me as by a spell. 
Whence flowed the tones 

Of silver lyres, 
And many voices in wreathed swell. 

There is here a sumptuousness of instrumentation with a 
touch of mysticism that is long, long to be remembered. 
Mr. Heinrich declaimed his lines with full artistic apprecia- 
tion of the poet and the musician. 


* 
* * 


The Spring overture by Gétz is a charming work, fresh, 
spontaneous, free from affectation, and not too jolly coun- 
try, as George Moore said of Hardy’s earlier novels. There 
is no attempt at »~woodwind-pastoral-business, but there is 
the elasticity as well as the buoyancy of the season as de- 
scribed by poets, students of climatic changes and travel- 
ers. Here in New England we ought to import spring, 


at least once a year. * * 
* 


Is Iwan Knorr the son of Schumann's friend? Somebody 
said so the other day, but I can find no confirmation of the 
report. The cyclopedias tell us that he was a pupil of 
Reinecke and Richter, and he now lives in Frankfort. 
Twenty years ago he was living in Southern Russia, hence, 
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probably, his affection for folk songs of the Ukraine breed, 
for besides these orchestral variations, he has written 
Ukrainische Liebeslieder for mixed quartet and piano. 

The variations are well made, as becomes an instructor 
in aconservatory, and they are also dull. Would it inter- 
est you to know that a rhythmic peculiarity of the theme 
is that it ends on the last beat of the penultimate measure, 
this beat being tied to the first of the next measure ; 
or that the fifth variation, D flat major (6-8 time) is a can- 
tabile variation in the muted strings, woodwind and 
horns? If you are consumed with longing, I'll send you 
the program-book of the concert. It contains a descrip- 
tion of the seven other variations—only eight in all? It 
seemed as though there were eighty. 

Here is the description of the sixth: Allegro molto in 
F major (6-8 time). 

aa * 

It is the fashion to praise the unfinished symphony of 
Schubert at the expense of his long one in C major. Prob- 
ably one reason why the former is so popular is because it 
is unfinished. 

It is easy to jest at the length of the great work, to speak 
of the strange monotony of its instrumentation, &c., &c., 
but there are passages that even after repeated hearings 
uplift the heart or at least reconcile to the plight of being 
alive. The very opening is still a thing of unearthly 
beauty. Marvelous still is the effect of those pianissimo 
trombone passages in the first allegro. If conductors 
would only take the second movement at a reasonable 
pace and not drag it out beyond endurance and turn senti- 
ment into sentimentality. 

” : * 

The Damrosch Opera Company will open at the Boston 
Theatre to-morrow night in Tristan und Isolde. The ad- 
vance sale for the short season has been very large. In 
certain quarters there has been active preparation for the 
hearing. Some have been studying the guide books; 
others have hired pianists to play from the piano versions 
at so much an hour. 

I have been trying to find out the prescription of the 
brewage that worked such woe to 7rzstan, /solde and 
doddering Marke. It is not in any of the notes to Paulus 
Aegineta, nor have I yet found it in Kristian Frantz Paul- 
lini's Heilsame Dreck-Apotheke. Puitip HALE. 





Boston Musie Notes. 
BOSTON, Mass., March 30, 1895. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rotoli's third and last reception took place 
on Sunday last from 4.30 to 6.30, when a large number of 
their friends were present. Their rooms are admirably ar- 
ranged for entertaining, three large ones being thrown 
together. Mrs. Philip Hale poured tea and made a charm- 
ing picture in her artistic gown. Pergolese’s Stabat Mater 

was sung by a number of Mr. Rotoli’s pupils, the music 
being greatly enjoyed by all. Among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Baermann, Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Wheeler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Hale, Mrs. Clara Doria Rogers, Miss 
Gertrude Franklin and Miss Harriet Whittier. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (Amy Marcy Cheney) began to 
show her fondness for music at an early age, for when only 
a year old she sang many tunes accurately, and before her 
second year she could sing a correct alto part to any air 
whether new to her or not. A remarkable circumstance is 
that as soon as she could speak—in fact, before she could 
talk plainly—she used to ask for ‘‘ pink” or ‘‘ purple” 
music. It was only ascertained after close observation 
that the color had reference to the key in which the music 
was written. In her mind the key of C suggested white ; 
A flat, blue; A, green; D flat, violet; E flat, pink ; E, yel- 
low; G, red; F sharp minor, black, and this association of 
colors with keys still exists with her. When four years old 
she was asked to play at the house of a friend, and finding 
on touching the keys that the piano was a half-tone below 
pitch, she at once transposed the music—Beethoven’s 
Spirit Waltz—half a tone higher. A few years later her 
sense of absolute pitch was made of practical service in 
obtaining the exact notes of the California lark songs. 
Mrs. Beach made her first public appearance when she was 
seven years old ; after that she studied with Ernst Perabo, 
Carl Baermann and Junius W. Hill, the latter having been 
her only teacher in harmony. When sixteen she played in 
public with orchestra, and this was the beginning of a 
series of concerts and recitals in Boston and elsewhere, in- 
cluding appearances with orchestras under the direction of 
Gericke, Thomas, Nikisch and Paur. 

The list of Mrs. Beach's works up to the present time in- 
cludes several long compositions, the Mass in E flat having 
been the first completed. Her scena and aria from Schil- 
ler's Mary Stuart, dedicated to Mrs. Carl Alves, was the 
first composition by a woman ever placed on the programs 
of the New York Symphony Society. A short work for 
orchestra, Bal Masque, was given in 1893 at a concertof the 
New York Manuscript Society. A ballad for male chorus 
and orchestra, The Minstrel and the King, has been re- 
cently published. The list of smaller compositions is a 
long one, over thirty songs, three vocal duets, several quar- 
tets, anthems, part songs, &c., besides many piano pieces. 
The Romance for violin and piano was first performed at the 
Musical Congress in Chicago, July, 1898, by Miss Maud 








Powell and the composer. At present Mrs. Beach is at 
work on the Gaelic symphony. 

The New Bedford Music Festival of the Choral Associa- 
tion will occur April 22,23 and 24. The chorus of 300 
voices will be under the direction gf Carl Zerrahn, assisted 
by the Boston Festival Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer, direc- 
tor. Nordica, Rose Stewart, Jennie Patrick Walker, Julie 
L. Wyman, Gertrude May Stein, Wm. H. Rieger, Ben 
Davies, Clarence B. Davies, Wm. H. Clarke, Francis S. 
Rogers, Wm. H. Sherwood, Martinus Sieveking, Charles 
K. North and Van Veachton Rogers have been engaged as 
soloists. 

Samuel Francis Smith, D. D., author of America, was 
born in Boston in 1808. On Wednesday next a testimonial 
will be tendered to him at Music Hall. In the afternoon 
all the numbers of the program will be of particular in- 
terest tochildren. Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker will sing 
America ; Mr. John Hutchinson, of the once famous Hutch- 
inson family, will also sing, he having been Dr. Smith's 
lifelong friend. Inthe evening Governor Greenhalge will 
preside. A large chorus from the Hindel and Haydn 
Society, the Harvard Glee Club, Mrs. Walker and Mr. 
Joseph L. White will render numbers. America was 
written in 1832. 

There will be concerts by the Kneisel Quartet at Brattle 
Hall, Cambridge, on the evenings of April 15 and 23. 

The Orchestral Club, Joseph Emile Daudelin, director, 
gave aconcert at Odd Fellows’ Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing, assisted by Mr. Frederick Hahn, violinist; Mrs. Rich- 
ard Blackmore, Jr., soprano; Mr. Van Veachton Rogers, 
harp; Miss Angelina P. Loveland, accompanist, and a 
chorus of 100 voices. 

The Governor of the State, with his staff, and the Mayor 
of the city were present, and the hall was packed to over- 
flowing, not even standing room being obtainable. Mr. 
Daudelin has every reason to feel pleased with the work 
done by this orchestra. Mrs. Richard Blackmore, Jr., sang 
Invitation to the Dance, and, in response toa persistent de- 
mand for an encore, Sweet Old River. The singing of the 
chorus from Philemon and Baucis was finely done. Several 
of the orchestral numbers were encored, and it was alto- 
gether a very successful evening. 

Irene Perry was in town last Saturday with Edward E. 
Rice to hear the last performance of Excelsior, Jr. The 
play will be produced in New York next fall, when Miss 
Perry will probably take the part of M/ary Lamé. 

The two songs mentioned by our Berlin correspondent in 
his letter of February 21 as having just been published in 
Berlin—Sunday Rest and My Nosegay—have been received 
by the B. F. Wood Music Company. The English trans- 
lation is by Mrs. Otis B. Boise. Mr. Wood has also re- 
ceived a charming little song from the operetta of Herzbub, 
by Franz Wagner, which has been or is to be done in 
Vienna. 

An injustice was done to young Gerardy’s English last 
week. His vocabulary is not limited to a few words ; he 
speaks and writes English remarkably well. 

The second series of the Historical Recitals—piano and 
song composers of the modern German school—will take 
place April 15, 25, May 2. The first one took place last 
Thursday evening, and was devoted to Stephen Heller, 
Carl Loewe, Adolphe Henselt and Robert Franz. Raff, 
Brahms, Liszt, Reinecke, Xaver Scharwenka, Moszkowski 
and Wilhelm Taubert will occupy the remainder of the re- 
citals. Blanche E. Rogers, pianist; Mrs. Richard Black- 
more, Jr., soprano, and Ada P. Emery, accompanist. 

Agnes E. Snyder, organist of the Immanuel Church, will 
leave there on April 1 to take charge of the music at the 
Walnut Avenue Church. This is the church where Mr. 
Hutchins is to put in a magnificent new organ in May, to 
be one of the best equipped instruments in the city. Mr. 
Swain, tenor of Plymouth Church, Worcester, has been en- 
gaged for the quartet. 

About twenty of Martin Roeder’s advanced and most 
talented pupils took part in a concert this week. Miss 
Hewison, of New Mexico, has a fine contralto voice ; Miss 
Comstom, a young Virginian, sang the Shadow Dance 
from Dinorah, and Mr. Thomson, baritone, was heard in 
several selections. Before the end of the season Mr. Roe- 
der intends to give a theatrical performance and in cos- 
tume, when some fragments of favorite operas will be 
given. 

Marcella Lindh will sing two new songs by Martin Roe- 
der at the concert in Manchester, N. H. The songs are 
dedicated to her, and she has sung them in many concerts, 
although they have only just been published. 

Heinrich Meyn goes to New York on Monday to join the 
Lillian Russell Opera Company. 

A popular concert was given in Ruggles Street Baptist 
Church on Thursday evening under the direction of F. W. 
Wodell. The chorus numbered 105, and they have been 
instructed by Mr. Wodell in notation, &c. The large au- 
dience present testified their enjoyment of the concert. 

Mr. Wodell has accepted the position of conductor of the 
Roxbury Musical Society, and has begun rehearsals for a 
concert to be given by that organization May 28. 

The last Sunday popular concert of the season will be 
given to-morrow afternoon at 3:30 in Union Hall, 48 Boyls- 
ton street. The program will consist of selections by 
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Cornelius, Svendsen, Gounod, Godard, Rubinstein and 
Franz. The performers are Miss Mary Entwistle, Miss 
Mabel Klock, Miss Lucie Tucker, Miss Jennie Daniell and 
Mr. Clarence Ashenden. 

Miss Mary Imelda’s first appearance in concert at Steinert 
Hall was very successful. Among the pieces which she 
sang were Quis est Homo, and Gounod's Ave Maria. She 
was assisted by Miss Minnie Cashman, who played 
Chopin’s op. 44, No. 1. 

The glee and banjo clubs at Radcliffe College will give 
concerts at Fay House on Wednesday evening and on Fri- 
day afternoon of next week. 


The Kinetophone. 


HE kinetophone is the name decided upon by 
Thomas A. Edison for his latest contrivance. Itis a 
combination of the well-known kinetoscope and the phono- 
graph, and it gives sound as well as action. The new 
machine resembles the kinetoscope closely, with the addi- 
tion of rubber tubes and ear pieces by means of which the 
voices of the subjects shown can be heard. 

The matter of combining the two machines was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Edison, very simple, the only obstacle being to 
get them to work in That the 
kinetoscope and phonograph had to be started at ex- 
actly the same time, or the action and sound would not 
come in together. The machine in its present state is 
small and the pictures produced are only the ordinary 
small ones of the kinetoscope. The problem that Mr. 
Edison has now set out to solve is the producticn of life 
size figures, and he says he will have the machine in work- 
ing order in three months. 

His idea is to throw the life size pictures of the kineto- 
scope upon sheets by means of the stereopticon, and to pro. 
duce the sounds through trumpets attached to the phono- 
graph. In experimenting for the production of life-size 
pictures many obstacles have been encountered. The ma- 
chine requires a larger film and a more powerful light, 
and the pictures produced must be flawless. In the small 
machines slight flaws are not noticeable, but when these 
pictures are magnified 500 times to make them life size, the 
deviation of a hair’s breath will amount to an inch when 
shown on thesheet. The slightest waver will spoil the 
picture. 

Mr. Edison is enthusiastic over the kinetophone, and he 
says he will be able to produce grand opera with it, besides 
many other things. ‘ In fact,” he said toa Sun reporter 
yesterday, ‘‘ the field of usefulness of the kinetophone is 


perfect accord. is, 


without limit.”"—Swz. 

Hamburg.—tThe concert which was given in Ham- 
burg on March 8, for the fund toward a Biilow monument, 
gave the financial net result of 5,000 marks. 


Turin the new 
The music is by 


Turin.—At the Regio Theatre at 
opera Taras-Bulba had great success. 
Berutti, a resident of Buenos Ayres. 

Irish Musical Festival.—It is proposed to hold in 
Dublin at an early date a national musical festival, to be 
called by the appropriate Irish name of ‘* Feis,” and a com- 
mittee of Irish musicians, with Dr. Villiers Stanford at 
their head, and of members of the National Literary Society 
and the Gaelic League, has been formed to carry out this 
purpose. The objects of the Feis are to give the public an 
opportunity of hearing Irish music, and particularly old 
tunes, interpreted in accordance with the traditional man- 
ner of performance ; to encourage the publication of old 
Irish airs, now in manuscript or not yet set down in writ- 
ing ; to perform songs in the Gaelic tongue, and to encour- 
age the formation of a new Irish school of composers, as 
national in their art as Dvorak or Grieg. The honorary 
secretary is Miss Annie Patterson, one of the examiners 
in music at the Royal University of Ireland, and the only 
Irish lady, we believe, who has ever gained the degree of 
Mus. Doc. by examination.—London Daily News. 
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Hayes.—Mr. E. A. Hayes will deliver the second of his 
series of lectures on the Mechanism and Use of the Voice 
at his residence, 229 West Forty-fourth street, to-morrow 
(Thursday) evening, 8:30. He will illustrate certain points 
by means of Drs. Muckey and Hallock’s apparatus for pho- 
tographing the voice. Cards of invitation have been sent 
out. 


Jungnickel.—Ross Jungnickel, of Baltimore, will begin 
a summer season of promenade concerts at Madison Square 
Garden Amphitheatre May 21. He will employ a band 


of seventy first-class musicians and several well-known 


singers. 


The German Opsara.—The supplementary season of Ger- 
man opera last week, in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and at popular prices, was a great success. Lohengrin 
was sung on Tuesday, Die Walkiire on Thursday evening, 
Elsa Kutscherra being the Seg/nde ;, and on Friday even- 
Tannhiiuser, with Alvary in the title rdle, was given 
There were 


ing 
before a large and very enthusiastic audience. 
flowers and recalls galore. Saturday, April 13, Mr. Dam- 
rosch announces a special matinée of Die Meistersinger, 
and there are hints of other performances. 

Thekla Theodora Burmeister.—Miss Burmeister, the 
gave arecital on March 25 at Galloway College, 
Ark 


The following was the program 


ptanist, 
Searcy, when she was assisted by Marguerite Garter, 


soprano 


Pastorale in E minor PTTTTT Tie eceee Scarlatti 
Nina aria Pergolese-Joseffy 
antasie in C mir 

FORE FOS BOOT +s bo scccccvscccves seccssccecsee .. Mozart 


Rondo alla turca 


Aria, Roberto, ichea dora n Roberto il Diavo Meyerbeer 
Nocturne in E flat..........0006. Field 
Minuetto capriccioso, from op. 39........66.e000- Weber 
Etude, op. 25, N ' 
Chopin 

Etude, op. 25, No 
scherzo, op. 4 vee TTTTTITT TTT Scharwenka 
Barcarolie ! 

{ »chubert 
Serenade 
Cor ati ‘ 
<= “ Liszt 
Vaise im] } 


Organ Recital.—An organ recital by William E. Mulli- 
gan was given at St. Mark’s Church, New York, on March 
28, when the following program was performed 





Grand Offertoire, C minor,.......... Scoseovecsece Ed. Baptiste 

Tenor s recitative and air, Comfort Ye, My People Handel 
1eodore Van Yor 

Andante, fre second |. PITT ‘ » C. M. Widor 

Priere ; pedeen Seite Alex. Guilmant 

Interlude ! 

Duet The King of Love My Shepherd Is aes H. Smart 


Miss Hilda Clark, Mrs. Chapman-Lindau 





Fragment symphonique... WETTTTITI TILT E. Lamaigre 
Another recital will be given on April 4 

Yaw.—The Kansas City /ourna/, on the occasion of this 
favorite singer's third appearance in that city with her 


company, says 


Miss | 


into such distinction within 


lien Beach Yaw, the wonderful young soprano who has come 


the year, was welcomed by a large and 


generous but not altogether considerate audience atthe Auditorium 
The singer had five numbers on the program, but was 


She 


last evening 





dozen times 


80 persistently encored that she sang no less than a 


was gracious enough to y to absolute demand, but was manifestly 





tired from the task her adm 


rers set. 





As this is the third time Miss Yaw has appeared in Kansas City her 
attainments, her limitations and her possibilities are pretty 
understood by those who are interested in musical affairs. The dis- 
tinction which her phenomenal range has given her has made her 
known throug it the musical world, and she is very much in de- 





mand. So farshe has draWn largely through curio , but wherever 


she has appeared she has made herself a substantial attraction, cap- 


able of increasing her audience by repeated visits. This fact has 


been 


lience last night 


Her au- 
of 


demonstrated wherever she has given return concerts. 


r example, was much larger than either those 


she had inthis city last season 
Without 


Miss Yaw 


particulariz as to numbers, it may be again said that 


ng 


astonished her audience with her wonderful range, de- 


lighted it with her marvelous staccatos, interested it with her re- 





markabie ease and ly amused it with her personal adapta- 


tion to playful sentiment. Somuch, however, has been said in these 


columns of the unique powers and interesting probabilities of this 


woman that little can be added 
In Mr. Max Dick Miss Yaw has 


nist tru 


a tower of strength. This young 


He 


sacri- 


y great He has gained wor 
lain 


lerfully in the year 





uit hout once 


htful 


anist, has also advanced 


handles technica es a' amazing te 
fe ng tome purit 
Miss Lay, whois 


1pos, W 





a combination as rare as it is del 





atreasure of ar 


accom] 





much. She has wonderful delicacy and facility 


Mrs. Sawyer'’s Musical Morning. 
well-known soprano, will give on the morning of April 26 
a musicale at the Waldorf; 11:30 is the hour set down. 

Leonard Auty Will Sing.—Mr. Leonard Auty, the well- 
known oratorio and concert tenor, who with Watki: Mills 
sang The Messiah in Canada last year, has been en- 


Mrs. Sawyer, the 





gaged for the Richmond, Va., festival which will be given 
on May 16 and 17, respectively. Sullivan's Prodigal Son is 
among the works to be given. 

Minnie Wetzler’s Success.—Miss Minnie Wetzler, the 
talented young pianist of this city, has been meeting with 
very flattering success in Cincinnati, where she played in 
concert with Ysaye. The Commercial Gazette says: 

Miss Wetzler's touch is massive, or singularly delicate, at will; her 
pedal work is particularly effective. Her version of the Chopin 
scherzo might have furnished Tolstoi with further food for reflection. 
The young pianist played it, as the French would say, as one who 


has “lived.”’ It was full of passion and romantic thought. 
Yaw.—The Kansas City Journal of March 18 states the 
following 


Miss Yaw’'s fame has brought her many more offers then she can 





onsider, particularly in the line of dates for concerts, and her prices 


Her manager yesterday showed a con- 
Although 


most 


lave gone up accordingly 


yw the singer gets $1,000 for a single concert 





carcely a year before the public she is now one of the pros- 


perous concert singers in America 
Another Mills’ Success.—It becomes 
duty to chronicle another Canadian success of Mr. Watkin 


The latest is reported from Quebec, where Mr. Mills 


once more our 
Mills. 
gave unassisted a program of some eighteen numbers. 
The Chronicle, of Quebec, says: 

to hear him is an event 
So full, so rich and so powerful, 


He 
of a lifetime 
t is apparently inexhaustible 

Miss Martina Johnstone’s Success.—Miss 
Johnstone, the talented violinist, has returned from a most 


is certainly a phenomenal artist, and 
His voice is a marvel 


Martina 


successful tour of the South, having played at several fes- 
tivals and concerts with In Augusta, Ga., 


Miss Johnstone was invited to several of the largest social 


great success. 


events. 

Manuscript Society Postpone.—The board of directors 
of the Manuscript Society, of New York, announce the 
postponement of the last public concert of the society from 
April 5 to 27. Mr. Seidl's recent 
thing to do with the postponement, and there were also 


illness has had some- 
some special features proposed for the concert that could 
not be prepared for the originally selected date. 

Mme. Flavie Van den Hende.—Mme. 
Hende, the well-known ‘cellist, played on the 23d of last 


Flavie Van den 


month at the Young Men's Union of the South Episcopal 
Church’s entertainment, held in Jaeger’s Hall. On the 
29th she played at the West End Collegiate Church, and on 
April 7 she will play at the Schubert Mannerchor Society, 
where she is well known. 

An Olean Pupils’ Evening.—A pupils’ musical evening 
(second) took place last Tuesday, March 26, at the Olean 
Conservatory of Olean, N. Y. Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, of Buffalo, is the director. Selections from Ber 
tini, Kullak, Clementi, Lack, Dennee, Bach as solos and 
duos, and two songs by Hope Temple and Oliver King 


Music, 


were rendered by the Misses Casey, Weld, Fairchild, 


Marcus, Faunce, Lewis, Parker, Master Heilbron and 


Messrs. Nickum and Lull. 

Mrs. Grau Sails.—Mrs. Maurice Grau and her daughter 
sailed on March 30 on the steamer La Champagne for 
Havre. 

A Utah Composers’ Concert.—The Unity Club of Utah 
gave a concert on March 19, at 8:15 o’clock, at the First 
Congregational Church, Salt Lake City, at which the com- 
posers were all natives of the State of Utah. Nine com- 
posers’ works were represented and given by Mrs. Lizzie 
Thomas Edward, Mrs. Agnes Olson Thomas, Mrs. John 
Green, Mr.’ T. S. Ashworth and Mr. H. S. Ensign. 

To Sail.—Mr. Walter J Hall, the well-known pianist, 
will sail for Europe on June 1 and will be absent during 
the summer. 

Second Series of Norcott Recitals. — Mr. 
Latham Norcott will give the second series of his organ re- 


Sandford 


citals, beginning Tuesday, April 9, at 4 o’clock, and con- 
tinuing April 16 and 23, respectively. The program will 
vary on each occasion. 

Mr. Norcott will be assisted by Mrs. Frances Smith Bent, 
contralto; Mr. Percy Walling, bass, and Mr. Victor Kiilro, 
The Judson Memorial Baptist Church, Wash- 
ington square, will be the place of holding the recitals. 

Dean Lenten Recital.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Dean 
Lenten recital of the Stabat Mater to be 
given on Maundy Thursday afternoon, April 11, at 3 
o'clock, in the drawing room of Mrs. J. Henry Lane, Gram- 
ercy park, They will be assisted by Mr. Orton Bradley at 
the piano and Dr. Gerrit Smith at the organ. 
will be given from the Stabats of Josquin de Pres, Pa- 


violinist. 


announce a 


Selections 


lestrina, Pergolesi, Boccherini, Rossini, Dvor4k, De Grand- | e 
| Evans, pianists. 
Among the | 


val, Georg Henschel and William H. Hunt. 
patronesses are Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. Samuel Jones 
Walker, Mrs. J. Henry Lane, Mrs. Horace J. Hayden, Mrs. 
Charles H. T. Collis, Mrs. Emma Marcy Raymond, Mrs. 
William R. Mowe, Mrs. Howard Dudley Bean, Miss Mary 
Lena Hayden, the Misses Bean, Mrs. Sophie Bregaro, Mrs. 
Herbert Jerome Davis, Mrs. J. T. Linthicum and Mrs. 
George Wilson Smith. 


Well-Known Mr. Hall.—Mr. Walter J. Hall, the well- 
known vocal teacher, has a large following among the 
choir singers of Norwalk and South Norwalk, Conn. 
Among his pupils who hold positions there at present or 
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have been engaged for the ensuing year are Mrs. Imo- 
gene Ross, solosoprano of First Baptist Church; Mrs. J. 
I. Dunning, solo soprano of Trinity Church ; Miss Jennie 
Prenzelt, solo contralto of First Baptist Church; Miss 
Aimée Wood, solo contralto of Grace Church ; Mr. Fred. 
J. Force, solo tenor of First Methodist Church ; Mr. Frank 
Comstock, solo baritone of First Methodist Church, and Mr. 
Frank Nash, solo bass of First Congregational Church. 

The Opera of Rip Van Winkle —Mr. Jules Jordan, 
whose Barbara Frietchie (a composition for soprano solo, 
chorus and orchestra) has been successfully performed sev- 
eral times this season, is at present engaged in writing a 
three act opera—Rip Van Winkle. The libretto founded on 
the famous story is also being written by the composer. 
The work will be ready for performance early next season. 

Otto Burckhardt Dead.—Otto Burckhardt, a well-known 
musician and member of the orchestra of Miner’s Newark 
Theatre, died on Monday night, March 25. His body was 
cremated. He was forty two years old and leaves a widow 
and two children. 

Mrs. Paran Stevens’ Musicale.—A musicale will be 
given Friday afternoon at the residence of Mrs. Paran Ste- 
vens, No. 1 East Fifty-seventh street, by Miss Carlotta 
Desvignes, of London. Mlle. Flavie Van den Hende, ’cell- 
ist, and Victor Harris will assist. 

Miss Helen Hall’s Success.—Miss Helen Hall, the 
talented young contralto whose artistic and beautiful sing- 
ing has been frequently noticed in THe Musicat Courter, 
is attracting much attention from the musical public of 
She sang for a popular charity on Wednes- 
The entire program was most classic 


Philadelphia. 
day of this week. 
and artistic, but Miss Hall’s singing was pronounced the 
feature of the concert. Miss Hall is a pupil of Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe Caperton. 

The Cottlow Recital.—The young pianist Miss Augusta 
Cottlow will give a concert on April 3 at Madison Square 
Concert Hall. The program arranged one difficult 
Miss Cott- 
low will be assisted by Mr. George W. Ferguson, baritone. 


is 


enough to try the ability of a finished player. 


Miss Wilkinson's Coacert.—A very successful musicale 
was given last Tuesday evening by Miss Grace Wilkinson 
Home of the Blind in Amsterdam avenue, 104th 
Mrs. Rosamond Linnette Williams, soprano; Mr. 


at the 
street. 
J. Lester McCloud, elocutionist ; Mr. Springruchl, violin- 
ist, and Mr. James J. Govey, tenor, were the star attrac- 
tions. 

Miss Sanford in Concert.—Miss Laura Sanford, the 
talented young pianist, will give a concert at the Hotel 
Waldorf on Thursday afternoon, April 4, at 3 o’clock. She 
will be assisted by Miss Alice Mandelick, Miss Marguerite 
Wuertz, Mr. Emil Levy, and by her teacher, Miss Amy 


Fay. The program will be a brilliant one. 


Fourth Hegner Recital.—This afternoon at 3 o'clock 
Mr. Anton Hegner will give, at the Waldorf, his fourth and 
last recital of the series. The well-known 'celloist Mr. 
Louis Blumenberg will assist Mr. Hegner in a suit by Pup- 
per, and Miss Blauvelt is to sing. 


Emil Senger Touring.—Emil Senger, of the German 
Opera Company, has made arrangements to go on a tour 
with the company for five weeks, singing the parts of 
Hunding in the Walkyrie and Fa/ner in Siegfried, in addi- 
tion to Aothner in The Meistersinger and f7tero// in 
Tannhduser. 

Elizabeth Boyer.—Elizabeth Boyer, who hasa fine con- 
tralto voice, sang several numbers on an interesting pro- 
gram at a musicale given by Mrs. Woodgand. Joseph 
Hollman, the ’cellist, and Victor Harris, who undertook 
the accompaniment, contributed to make this a pleasant 
occasion. 

A Testimonial for Seidl.—A committee of the Hun- 
garian Association of the City of New York called yester- 
day on Mr. Anton Seidl at his residence, No. 38 East 
Sixty-second street, and presented him with a handsome 
diploma, in recognition of his services at the charity con- 
cert, December 16. Counsellor Cukor made a short speech, 
and Mr. Seidl answered saying he would be always ready 
to aid his countrymen in any way.—‘* World.” 

Evening of Ballads.—The Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Miss Clara Baur directress, gave an Evening of 
3allads, for declamation, with piano accompaniment and 
compositions for two pianos. The concert took place on the 
27th at Scottish Rite Hall, at 8 o'clock. ‘Those who par- 
ticipated in the program were: Mr. Hannibal A. Williams, 
reader; Mr. Theo. Bohlmann and Mr. Frederic Shailer 
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HE concert world has been very much alive the 
T past week. Theres a brisk movement afoot to make 
hay while the sun shines, and the programs begin to flutter 
in embarrassing confusion. Everybody wholifts his voice, 
plays a piano, a violin or any other popular instrument is 
hurrying to get his quota in while there is yet time. For 
the beginning of the end of concert weather is about being 
felt. 

On Monday afternoon, the 25th, Sig. Giacomo Quintano 
again gave pleasure to a recherché little audience at the 
residence of Mme. Fabricotti, 208 Madison avenue,in a 
short violin recital. The young artist has an exaggerated 
sentiment at times, but will play with sincere feeling when 
he is a little older and learns to prime down exuberances, 
which after all are at this period extremes on the right 
side. 

On Saturday evening, the 23d, at an entertainment for 
the Children's Fresh Air Fund at Sherry’s, Miss Laura 
Sanford, pianist; Miss Marguerite Lemon, soprano ; Miss 
Carlotta Desvignes, contralto; Mr. James A. Metcalf, bari- 
tone, and Signor Gennaro Volpe, mandolinist, furnished a 
pretty program. Signor Volpe scored the special honors. 
He positively can do wonders with the shivering shudder- 
ing toned instrument, which in ordinary hands sounds like 
shattering window panes, but in his gets a cousinship with 
the smoothness of bowed instruments. He played a Wieni- 
awski mazurka and other small pieces we are accustomed 
to hear on the violin, and played them with so much 
elegance and taste that one immediately developed a re- 
spect for the mandolin heard in such hands. Hitherto it 
has been held by one concert goer at least as a distressing 
instrument, which heard for some time causes a painful 
loosening of the teeth. Signor Volpe idealizes the mando- 
lin and brings musical feeling to its performance. 

On Tuesday evening, the 26th, Plunket Greene gave his 
one evening recital at Chamber Music Hall, singing old 
German Minnelieder, Breton and Irish melodies, with a few 
modern German songs, delightfully, as usual, and to the en- 
thusiasm of a large audience. 

The last invitation musicale of the season was given by 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons on Tuesday afternoon, the 26th, 
at Chickering Hall. Mr. Wm. H. Barber, pianist, played 
one of his favorite romantic programs, varied by Handel's 
gavot in B flat major. Miss Hattie Diamant Nathan sang, 
Miss Julie Petersen played the flute, and the trustworthy 
little accompanist Mrs. Ida Letson Morgan, was at the 
piano. 

Mr. Barber has frequently been noted here of late as a 
pianist of grace and intelligence. He played Liszt’s tran- 
scription of Isolde’s Liebestod beautifully, separating the 
melody from its network of embellishment with the utmost 
sympathy and clearness. His whole program was given 
with finish, but probably the Liebestod disclosed the most 
musicianly taste. A valse of Schmitt, op. 20, No. 6, was 
played with charming accent and rhythm, and among 
several short pieces of Stavenhagen the delightful little 
caprice, op. 2, No. 3, had a dainty performance and had to 
be repeated. Not a pianist of assertive temperament, Mr. 
Barber is at home in the graceful and poetic school of 
piano playing. He knows his genre and keeps to it with 
invariably successful results. Within a year or a little 
over he has pushed his way to the front and made himself 
a special favorite in the salon, solely from having found 
out how much he could do really well and doing it and 
nothing more. 

Miss Hattie Diamant Nathan sang Del Acqua’s showy 
song, Villanelle, and for encore Arditis showier one, Se 
Saran Rose, in a true, flute-like flexible, soprano, light ia 
volume, but trained to a facile execution. There is always 
some enthusiasm for a woman who undertakes something 
in the musical way ordinarily monopolized by men, so 
when Miss Julie Petersen got through two enfeebled twit- 
tering solos onthe flute she had quite an ovation. The 
music was Popp’s, a love romance and a nightingale solo of 
a sickly pattern, but the performance was all right. Miss 
Petersen did very well with her poor music, and could no 
doubt fill a gap in an orchestra, if necessary. 

These artistic hospitalities on the part of Messrs. Chick- 
ering will be missed. They have brought forward some 
new pianists and one seldom-heard old one—Richard Hoff- 
man—during the season. The one occasion upon which 
the Philharmonic Club appeared this season in New York, 
we believe, was at one of these musicales. All the artists 


heard had claims to consideration, and old and new roused 
interest and pleasure. 


The large audience of good social 


| to dispute with him. 





flavor was always inspiriting, and, everything remembered, 
we trust we are only bidding to the Chickering musicales 
good-by for a season. 

Harry Pepper, the ballad singer, who has it in his power 
to summon smiles or tears, revived himself on Tuesday 
afternoon, the 26th, at Recital Hall, Carnegie Music Build- 
ing, in an entertainment shared with Frederick Paulding, 
the actor. Mr. Pepper has not been heard on his old pro- 
prietary ballad ground for some time, but he has lost none 
of his tender and persuasive art. He tells his lyric tale 
just as pathetically and humorously and distinctly as ever, 
aud his musical and obedient tenor is in admirable con- 
dition. He really ought to sing more, for he can fill in New 
York a particular permanent niche which there is no tenor 
Mr. Pepper has brought the art of 
ballad singing in one language to positive perfection, and 
has more true sentiment and intelligence, with a purer 
diction than a dozen of our picked tenor song singers rolled 
into one. All the old favorites were on the list: In Sweet 
September, Allan Water, She Wore a Wreath of Roses, 
The Village Blacksmith, Molly Bawn, Sally in our Alley, 
&c., some of them having to come in the shape of encores, 
of which the tenor had many. 

Between times Mr. Paulding ranted ferociously. He 
not only tore passion to tatters, he made passion when 
there wasn't any and tore atthat. It was a most unneces- 
sarily exhausting and exciting performance, but served as 
a foil to the simple, truthful, sincerely sung ballads which 
it interspersed. 

The last two Stavenhagen and!Gerardy recitals took 
place in Madison Square Concert Hall on Tuesday evening 
the 26th, and the following Thursday matinée. On Tues- 
day evening Mr. Stavenhagen played Liszt's sonata in B 
minor, two Chopin etudes, Liszt's transcription of the Erl- 
king and some minor pieces of hisown. Gerardy played 
small numbers of Godard, Sitt, Popper and Svendsen and 
a concerto of Eckert. Mr. Stavenhagen was in careless, 
spiritless mood and wore worse as the evening went on. 
He played the Erlking recklessly, hammering the melody 
in the left hand to extinction with the monotonous forte of 
his right. He tore through the Liszt rhapsody No. 12 for 
one encore as though he thought it quite too much for the 
occasion, which it was. During the harp etude he forgot 
to lift his pedal, and there was a most frizzy performance. 
For a second encore he played the Chopin posthumous 
waltz in G flat, of which Pachmann used to make so much, 
particularly in its commonplace enough second part—and 
this also went without grace or color. Altogether Mr. 
Stavenhagen’s perfunctory performance was that of a man 
who had neared the end of a dull road, and felt the sooner 
he could turn the corner at any expense, the better. His 
own little pieces were the best things played, but W. H. 
Barber, as a fact, had done more justice to the pretty 
caprice, op. 2, on the same afternoon at Chickering Hall. 

Gerardy played as usual with his whole heart and soul, 
infinite pathos and impassioned color. He did the same 
at the Thursday matinée, the program of which, just as 
the finality of an important series of recitals, is appended. 
The andante from the Sitt concerto was nobly breathed 
and with masterly spirit. Gerardy is always terribly in 


earnest : 

SES CD WOE COs Gis oidaccicesets occccvdsccccsccsscseses Beethoven 
Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen. 

Aatamte of Brat QOBCOC As 6 oc cctssvicesicncececécccscsseesesec Hans Sitt 

Master Jean Gerardy. 

COBCISEIS. 2c cccsccccccecceece 

IRCOPMIOEEO. ccc cesccecccccecs ( ebanedeedecenesetucescecenenes Stavenhagen 

Menuetto Scherzando, op. 5 ) 
Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen. 

Pe Pts Oi Ta... snnavadurckdpenedibenesesdeumbonern duenscun Chopin 
Rs siccectenccccdusoccstedeageuaicssektedotcqucstessonne Davidoff 
Master Jean Gerardy. 

Vogel ale Prophet.......csccccccccevcccccsssccccesce decwuseses Schumann 
TE@ BROMO ocdiciensinsosessesiscicsccvcecdess ) Liszt 

Legende (St. Francis walking on the waves)..{"""*"*"""""*""" *"* 
Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen. 
FRINGE CUCM canines sescdsanveretevicerscvsesestavcecanceees De Sivert 





Mazurka de Concert.........cccreccce-coccscccccecccccccccece D. Popper 
Master Jean Gerardy. 

Anton Hegner gave his third afternoon 'cello recital on 
Wednesday of last week at the Waldorf, assisted by Xaver 
Scharwenka, pianist, and Miss Maud Morgan, harpist. The 
program was reasonably brief and tastefully arranged. A 
new sonata by Scharwenka for piano and ’cello, played by 
the composer and Mr. Hegner, was the large work given. 
Mr. Hegner, who is marvelously prolific in the composition 
of those dainty works which he plays so well, canzonettas, 
scherzos, menuettos and ante movements of a lyric charac- 
ter and the like, played three new works of his own, and 
accompanied on the harp by Miss Morgan played Schu- 
bert’s Ave Maria and a little piece, La Cinquantaine, by 
the popular Gabriel Marié. Scharwenka played the Chopin 
F minor Fantaisie with more poetry and power and brill- 
iancy than we have recently heard from him in anything. 
Mr. Hegner lent himself with great purpose to the sonata, 
which was admirably played by both, but Mr. Hegner 
after all pleased better in the smaller pieces. If one could 
get up an interest in the harpas a solo instrument outside 
the orchestra Miss Morgan's playing of a couple of solos by 
Godefroid and Hasselman might bring forth cordial terms 
of praise. She plays admirably and was delightful in her 
accompaniments to Mr. Hegner. Scharwenka in the Chopin 





Fantaisie was really the musical giant of the occasion. It 
was a rare performance. 

A farewell concert was given on Wednesday evening, the 
27th, at Madison Square Concert Hall, by Mr. Albert Wein- 
stein, a pupil of Busoni, who is on his way to Europe for 
further study. It might have been as well that Mr. Wein- 
stein postponed his concert until after he had completed 
the study, for while he is evidently a young man of some 
talent, it is still in a raw state of development and at best 
itis not a very remarkable talent. He played Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantaisie, accompanied on second piano by Mr. L. 
Weinstein, as any average. respectably schooled student 
might play it, and was guilty of no promising temperamen- 
tal indiscretions. He has a cramped technic, which carried 
him through the fantaisie just at a pinch, and the lack of 
force and character in his style was obvious. The Metro- 
politan Orchestra (amateur) of Mr. Julius J. Lyons played 
some numbers and accompanied a mezzo-soprano, Miss 
Grace Reals, in the Waltz Song from Romeo and Juliet. 
Miss Fanny Hirsh, soprano, sang intelligently a song of 
Scarlatti, and Mr. G. Henri Haagmans played some ’cello 
solos in an earnest, musical fashion. A large audience as- 
sembled to bid the young pianist farewell. As he is still 
very young there is plenty of time for him to acquire the 
good deal he needs to know. 

The American Symphony Orchestra, Sam Franko con- 
ductor, gave its third concert on Thursday afternoon last at 
Chickering Hall, with Miss Fannie Richter as the soloist. 
Following was the program : 


Byasphowy D Mined, Nai, s 6 voc vsccccccvevcsvedveccssdsevewteu Schubert 

Concerto for piano and orchestra, C minor, op. 37.......... Beethoven - 
(Cadenza by Clara Schumann.) 

eeiies. Cy eR. CI: Gs os. nnessexs nnstenstenesdiuesausnenl Saint-Saéns 

CVOTtUTS, JORROMER, OF. GBs cccccccce coccsocccccecccccese. coceument Spohr 


The orchescra in the rehearsal of six or seven weeks 
since the last concert given has managed to polish off some 
of its assertive, though never untuneful, ruggedness. It 
played with some finesse and a command of nuance which 
has hitherto been absent. This was not most apparent in 
the Schubert symphony, whose first movement was robbed 
of some of the poetry of rhythm attaching to a slower 
tempo than that taken by Mr. Franko, but it was very 
patent in the Saint-Saéns suite, which received a thor- 
oughly artistic performance. Indeed, after the Saint-Saéns 
suite, there might be felt an inclination to place the Ameri- 
can symphony on a plane with older local organizations. 
The familiar favorite theme of the allegro movement in the 
Schubert symphony got rather unsympathetic, common- 
place treatment, but the andante did much to atone for 
matters. It was played with infinite charm and an innate 
appreciation of its lovely themes. The band does precise 
work under Mr. Franko’s steady beat, which is firm and 
contained after a manner to inspire confidence in any 
corps. Mr. Franko is blessed with a cool head, and after 
longer rehearsal his band, with such a hand at the rudder, 
should do accurate and musicianly work, for which there is 
a place. 

Miss Fannie Richter, who played the Beethoven con- 
certo, is the pupil of Eugen d’Albert, who was heard re- 
cently in a recital in a Chickering musicale, and was then 
pronounced upon as a pianist of prominent merits, with a 
firmly assured technic, brilliant and clear. She played the 
concerto with a due appreciation of its classic proportion. 
but not exactly with the freedom with which she attacked 
the romantic program of her recital. Indeed, the tentative 
manner in which Miss Richter handled the first two move- 
ments particularly would bespeak a sympathy cultivated 
at some pains, and a haunting fear that she might trans- 
gress formula, and by a touch of spontaneity or color blur 
the classic outline. It was, however, a clear and finished, 
if not absolutely authoritative, performance. The largo 
was delicately crystal and sympathetic, but the rondo was 
the movement best played. Init Miss Richter seemed to 
sacrifice the modern idea with more ease, and played with 
the unyielding precision and elastic grace which the move- 
ment demands. 

In speaking of Miss Richter before, it was remarked that 
she is more of a graceful and brilliant than virile pianist. 
The cadenza, however, of Clara Schumann she attacked 
with great vigor and carried through with volume and 
power. Technically Miss Richter is excellently equipped. 
Her fingers are unusually agile and certain, and her light, 
firm touch is satisfying and refined. She is in fullest ac- 
cord with modern programs, which she plays with more 





CHARLES LUNN IN LONDON, 





Care of Messrs RoGers, 60 Berners Street 

SIR MORELL MACKENZIE says—‘**A worthy representative of 
what I believe not only to be the best, hut the oxv/y method of train- 
ing the singing voice.’ 

REV. T. KELLY, S. J., savs—‘** The correct action of the ventricles 
seems to have been known to Galen as early as the second century : 
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A novel of inte- est to the generality of 
A story giving new insight into 
Sent postpaid upon re- 














accurate brilliancy and taste than have been met with 1n | 


any new aspirants for public favor during many seasons. 

Vhat she needs is a little share of the giant fortissimo of 
her powerful teacher, but Miss Richter as she stands isa 
very polished and intelligent pianist, and is bound to claim 
serious attention in New York. She had an excellent re- 
ception, and was recalled and flower laden several times. 
‘he orchestra also had its due meed of applause. The au- 
diences are growing larger. A little time and a few more 
performances like this last, and the American Symphony 
ought to have its place. 

A musicale under very smart patronage was given on 
Thursday afternoon last by Mr. Andre Irsay de Irsa, pian- 
in the ball-room of the Hotel Brunswick, assisted by 
Mrs. Frederick Dean, contralto, and Mr. George W. Fer- 
gusson, bass. Mr. de Irsa is a native Pole, educated in 
Hungary, and has, it appears, been living in our midst for 
Other duties prevented the con- 


nearly a twelvemonth. 
cert-goer’s arrival until the tail of the program, which was 
supplied by a Liszt rhapsody. For this Mr. de Irsa seemed 
to have abundant sonority and fire and avery finely trained 
set of steel fingers. The rest of his program was also 
romantic, comprising Chopin, Rubinstein and Mendelssohn 
The little heard of Mr. de Irsa would suggest rather a dash- 
ing type of pianism with an individuality. But how is one 
to hear more and judge, when everybody insists on sing- 
ing or playing exactly at the same time? The best will in 
the world can only compass sections, which on occasions 
serve not as a key to a whole, but as part of a puzzle. 

It floated round the concert room that Mrs. Frederic Dean 
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had sung Wagner's Traume, Cornelius’ Ein Ton and Grieg’s | 


Ich liebe Dich most exquisitely, and as Mrs. Dean has often 
before been heard to sing wonderfully well the verdict was 
readily accepted. 

On Thursday evening last the Scottish Quartet, a vocal 
organization composed of Miss Josephine McPherson, Miss 
Jessie H. Matteson, Mr. Graham Montgomerie and Mr. 
Bowman Ralston, gave a concert unaided at the Y. W. C. 
Association Hall, at Fifteenth street. They sing 
vtch ditties very tunefully and sympathetically together 
In solo 


7 East 
Se 
and confine 
work they are not so happy, as the voices lack training and 


have little finish, but they have made their 


themselves solely to Gaelic strains. 


the 
combined efforts tuneful and pleasing and manage toinfuse 


singers 


either pathos or fire into their songs as called for with good | 


effect. They also manage to collect good audiences. 
There was quite a big house to applaud There Was a Lad 
was Born in Kyle, The March of the Cameron Men, and 
other numbers smelling of heather and oatmeal and kilts. 

An excellent concert was given on Thursday evening by 
Miss Clara Kloberg, violinist, at Chickering Hall, assisted 
by Miss Clara Stern, soprano, and Mr. Wm, J. Falk, pian- 
ist. Miss Kloberg is a pupil of Philip Mittel, and although 
not brought forward under the caption of prodigy, is really 
a remarkable young artist, playing with an amount of 
adult artistic intelligence and finish, while obviously not 
beyond her fourteenth year at the utmost. 

Already her technic is astonishingly brilliant, her intona- 
tion is infallibly sure, and the serene composure with 
which she attacks her work is merely the outward expres- 
sion of an assimilation of the music which may not be dis- 
turbed. She has far more breadth and singing volume of 
tone than any child violinist heard for a long time, and she 
has obviously more true musicianly {| She is a 
veritable wonder child, not from the showy standpoint, but 
from the level excellence of her work, conception, intelli- 


purpe se. 


gent phrasing and requisite execution taken together as a 
whole. We subjoin her program, as some day, by and by, 
the little concert-giver will be heard from in large sur- 
roundings beyond doubt, and this initial concert marks a 


beacon for her. 


non phen de eeeeenenNebenssesotes Hauser 
Miss Clara K erg 
Mignon, Know’'st thou the Land...............e00005- . Liszt 
Miss Clara Stern 
Rigolett« oes ssoeh pebanaeneions erdi-Liszt 
Mr. William J. Falk 
Andante and finale from concerto,..........cseseeceeeees Mendelssohn 
Miss Clara Kloberg 
Nymphs and Fauns...... Sane epebswowven osess .. Bemberg 
Miss Clara Ste 
DT Ore + visdsdensesdeshdbebevivescctes .F. Chopin 
Arabesque.. TIITITTrTrTrrrriririiririi TTT ee C, Chaminade 
Mr. William J. Fal 
Polonaise Briliant oonsedeenosenaednes . ... Wieniawski 
Miss Clara Kloberg 


The Mendelssohn excerpt in its familiarity from eternal 
The 
Hauser number, too, she played with color and sweep 
and all the capricious abandon which is the life of com- 
Truly she is a remarkable little 


rial is a good test piece. She played it admirably. 


positions of such genre. 
girl, and we wish her well. 

Miss Clara Stern, with a really charming quality in her 
voice, rich, and by no means common, does not know how 
to get the voice out, but should find it well worth the 
trouble to study with a first-rate teacher, as she has mate- 
rial for a first-rate singer. Mr. Falk played in most labored, 
amateurish fashion the Rigoletto transcription, which was 
quite too big a handicap for his nerves and fingers. A 
couple of little encores he played better, but they did not 
entitle him to be styled a pianist. Max Liebling was the 
satisfactory accompanist. 














On Friday afternoon at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall 
Miss Marie Brema and Mr. Plunket Greene gave one of the 
most delightful song recitals heard before under any cir- 


cumstancesin New York. Following was the program : 


Vera) PIAL... cccocdccccrcccvevsdccccccsvccssesconsevcescsostcecse Handel 
Qualf With Me......ccccccccccccccccccssccvccccscesevccvccccsveseces Shield 
LACAMOL.. ccccccccccccccccccccccccsececocsccecesorccccescosecenses Schubert 
AMMOTOORtIC dE... ciccccovecccccsveccccossvecsesees . Hubert Parry 
BA “DOD s ccccccccncecceccccccccceecscevcssveceseccessecsescesogs Cornelius 


Old Breton Melody 
Old Scotch Melody 


Dimanche a l’Aube 
Scots Wha Hae... 








I Attempt from Love's Sickness to Fly........cccccseceseceeees Purcel 
| rere ! 

Er Ist Gekommen,,.SUUUUUTSUETES TASES Ete tee t eee ea eee een een enes Franz 
TORUS COE WOOD occ ccccvcstevcescoeicsssescsevescstavsks Beethoven 
WO FeO EGO 0:6:5:0500.006006se0cascccesnctnessarvavsecnsiaske 3rahms 
SA OS Fe 0 0:96:0:40.0 660505 04bnéS40sckeonsenbonessmeaseeeel Welsing 


Old Irish Melody 
Old English Melody 


Bendemeer's Stream 


Duets 
Sonntags-Morgen.. (oo ccessesceceeeeeeeees Mendelssohn 
SEPM cd cisccoescsdvee 
PO ARMOR 56 occcescessuseceeceseeseeceads sbeceenves Schumann | 
Night Hymn at Sea (by requesSt).........ssseeeeees Goring Thomas 


Miss Marie Brema and Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Brema surpassed herself. In rich warm tone, in fervor, 
in passion, in dramatic power, in tender sentiment, and 
even a touch of grace and lightness where necessary, we 





have heard no such perfect lyric art with such versatility | 


in many seasons on the concert platform. Beethoven's 
Trocknet Nicht was delivered with such exquisite pathos it 
might melt one to tears. 


3ut the song which found Brema | 


in her native element was Franz’s Er ist gekommen, and | 


this was given with such superb buoyancy and ardor that 
the large audience fairly rose in its enthusiasm and forced 
her to repeat it. Brahms’ Von Ewiger Liebe was also 
beautifully sung, and when Brema took to the old ditty 
Bendemeer’s Stream one recalled instinctively the stories 
of hysterical women being carried out in days long ago, 
when Tom Moore played havoc with people's feelings over 
Irish melodies in London drawing rooms. She showed a 
touch of mirth and elasticity in the Come, Lasses and Lads, 
and just acted the text a little bit—enough to be charming 
and show she was mistress of the lighter arts that please 
as well as the fever point and dramatic. 

Plunket Greene sang the Anacreontic ode with splendid 
vigor and the noble song Ein Ton with the varied beauty 
of tone color of which this alone would prove him a master. 
He is certainly a wonderfully versatile singer, and the 
beauty of his enunciation is something to take keen pleas- 
ure in. 
formance. Mendelssohn’s lovely Gruss, the least popular 
though most musical of his duets, was taken at a hand- 
gallop. The Schumann duet was the most artistically 
sung. Victor Harris accompanied. There was a large 
audience and many encores and recalls. 

At aconcert at Carnegie Hall on Friday evening for the 
benefit of the St. Andrew's Coffee Stands there was, 
among a variety of boresome numbers, some good music. 
Mme. Monteith sang songs of Schubert and Faure, and her 
rich volume resounded to admirable advantage in the large 
auditorium. Miss Carrie Hirschmann played Liszt's Paga- 
nini etude and transcription of Midsummer Night’s Dream 
with great brilliancy and spirit. Anything done afterward 
to entertain was by Nellie Ganthony and Archie Gunn, both 
of whom are amusing without effort. But there was a 
good deal more music. 

On Friday evening the large class of Mme. Ogden Crane 
was heard in a lengthy program at Chickering Hall. Mme. 
Crane herself conducted a female choral class, which sings 
tunefully and with precision, but they were given quite too 
much todo on the program. There was too much chorus. 
In fact there was too much of everything, and the encores 
permitted at long drawn out affairs of this kind are grow- 
ing a positive nuisance. Some good voices showing good 
training were brought forward, notably that of Miss Martha 
Briggs, whose soprano has a richness of quality; Mr. 
George W. Morgan, who has a nice baritone voice, which 
he uses with taste, but not yet with any freedom of style, 
and Mrs, Hattie Diamant Nathan, who has been publicly 
recognized for some time as a nice coloratura soprano. 


The duets were the least happy portion of the per- | 





There was also an instance of rather theatrical precocity | 
in the person of little Miss India Hild, who enacted | 


Pinsuti’s Devoted Apple, and stormed the house with what 
iscertainly talent, but moving in a rather artificial direc- 
tion. Miss Christine Dyer attempted what was beyond 
her in the first movement of a De Beriot concerto, Still she 
had anencore. They all had. Entertainments carried on 
at this pace would need to begin at 6 o'clock in the even- 
ing, and probably parents and friends of the pupils would 
manage to be present where others would have a good plea 
to stay away. j 

The second and last concert of this season by the 
Musical Art Society, Frank Damrosch director, was given 
at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening last to a crowded 
and fashionable house. 
Marie Brema, Mr. Plunket Greene and Master Jean 
Gerardy. The concert went with absolute smoothness, 
the work of the chorus being very finished and showing 


The society was assisted by Miss | 


| 


‘lowed by the boy with his 'cello. 


rehearsals, which is the order of their progress. This was 
the program : 
Jesu, Priceless Treasure......... eeesee Coenceoce goaded és68eende Mae 
Motet for five voices. 
Three German Minnelieder— 
Tannhiuser’s Busslied. 
Lied des Grafen Oswald von Wolkenstein. 
Lied eines Fahrenden. 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Solos for violoncello— 
Bde SPOUTS TO SDD oo ncn ccs ceccccteterestocsctscesesas J. S. Bach 
TVS Siete CIGMBSTIMTOR). oo cc cccccessveccccccecccegstves Pergolese 


Adame ratte Ca BOOGR 1 Bic vinian dccssecctvéscensdsncetsteve Handel 
Master Jean Gerardy. 


NDR, o ocacadncsnvacesaaesietsaces&sasssneusessee 


OF PR Sek io kk cca rendncanaethedsciacececsxéixtentncsseel Sweelinck 
Motet for six voices. 
| Three songs— 
Bitten. 
teense tee een een enennes seeeees Be cae en ae , ees 
Die Ehre Gottes in der Natur..) P 
Ree MD ssc veucedbitacenkhseducsh veewusconsvessucecusel Schubert 






Alla Riva del Tébro Palestrina 


Os COR as cna cucee task Us Tk oven dos wedeteddeceetisedeecsae Wilbye 


Two part songs 
Das Madchen.,. | 


KbG060 CekdwETES ERED CRH DS: © Brahms 


Der Falke......! 
NE COl CUNONORIIG DR Biss si visveccaceavasvavsseseseanen Boccherini 
Master Gerardy. 
Two part songs — 
Der Kénig von Thule../ Schumann 
Schén Rothraut,....... ) 
Two duets— 
Phadnomen..... ' Brahms 


Vor der Thiir.. ! 
Miss Brema and Mr. Greene 

Two part songs 
Cae WEOEE ss sicicdn den nt te 


Cornelius 


Jugend, Rausch und Liebe.. 
Baritone solo, Mr. Greene. 

The beauty of tone to be expected from this society, com- 
posed of a body of cultivated soloists, has hitherto been 
dwelt upon, and never disappoints. The art and precision 
with which they interweave their separate flowing melo- 
dies is largely attributable to the guidance of Mr. Damrosch, 
and a vote of acclamation is due the director on the results 
of this last concert. The many parts were sung as a one 
voiced expressive song. The opening motet of Bach for 
five voices, as it was the most difficult, was also one of the 
best sung of all the numbers. The grand fugue But Ye 
are Not in the Flesh, &c., was admirably distinct, and the 
exquisite phrases of the final choral beginning, ‘‘ They who 
love the Father,” had the purest, most exquisitely softened 
tone color. Here the sopranos and tenors seemed to shine, 
and in a chorus so nicely balanced, if we were inclined to 
make specifications we would give the sopranos and tenors 
occasionally the palm for beauty of tone quality. 

Sweelinck’s psalm had a crescendo finely worked up 
taken by the different voices on the last line of the text. 
Palestrina’s Alla Riva showed to advantage the good sus- 
taining power of the tone of the chorus and the difficult 
little Stay Corydon, of Wilbye, was smoothly accom- 
plished. It must be admitted that this beautiful music is 
lugubrious, and the work of the soloists between being cast 
chiefly in the same mold, it was somewhat of a relief when 
Brahms’ gay, ringing choruses came to be sung. ‘The final 
part songs, by Cornelius, were beautifully done and the 
pianissimo effects in Die Vatergruft were delightful. Al- 
together the choral work of the Musical Art Society calls 
only for words of praise, and for the second time this sea- 
son we tender it and Mr. Frank Damrosch our congratu- 
lations. 

Plunket Greene sang very well. Brema was not at her 
best, and, as if charged by the churchly gloom of the 
polyphonic atmosphere, gave even the Erl-King with 
sombre, melancholy, presaging rather than dramatic 
emphasis. The duets for some reason or other hung 
heavy. The voices of these singers blend badly for one 
thing—this must be admitted—and then, as said before, a 
little lead seemed to have entered the veins of Brema at 
least. To be candid, the vocal soloists were not much of a 
feature in the evening. 

But Gerardy played like one inspired, with perhaps one 
exception. He converted the Bach air into a modern ro- 
mance with color and rubato, Pergolesi’s Nina he sang 
like a soulful human voice. He dazzled by the velocity of 
technic in the allegro movement of the Boccherini sonata, 
and as this was his last number and he had played so 
nobly, chorus and audience determined on an encore and 
clamored loudly. No encores had been allowed throughout 
the evening, but the enthusiasm for this man-poet, in the 
person of a young boy, was difficult to repress. He re- 
turned and bowed and bowed, and then Mr. Damrosch 
came on the scene and struck the chord on the piano for his 
chorus. 

The applause then grew angry and drowned Damrosch 
out, until directly the little modest, pink-gowned sister, 
who accompanies Gerardy so well, came gliding out, fol- 
He played for encore 
Chopin’s C sharp minor etude. He played it ethereally, 
but the phrases were so borrowed and lent between piano 
and ’cello in the arrangement that the beautiful work lost 
its familiar outline and was only half recognizable. Still 
Gerardy did his part well, so well that one wondered what, 
if he had piano fingers, might he not have done with this 


in a marked degree the value of few concerts and many short poem on its native instrument. 
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MONTREAL. 


MontrEAL, P. Q., March 25, 1895. 
pw IARD STAVENHAGEN, pianist, and Jean 
Gerardy, violoncellist, made their appearance at the Queen’s 
Theatre on Saturday evening last to a large and fashionable 
audience. Mr. Stavenhagen interpreted his selections with skill 
and fidelity. After Gerardy played the first number the audi- 
ence gave him wild applause, and called him out a dozen times. 
He was obliged to give several encores. Miss Gerardy played 
the accompaniment most artistically. The concert was managed 
by Mrs. Page Thrower. 
The Symphony Orchestra gave its tenth and last concert of the 
series in Windsor Hall on Friday last. Every seat was taken. 
The following was the program : 


Bal Costumé (first suite), op. 103.........ccccccccccees Rubinstein 
Introduction. 
Pécheur Napolitain et Napolitaine (eighteenth century). 
Toréadore et Andalouse (eighteenth century). 
Royal Tambour et Vivandiére (seventeenth century). 


Andante (from symphony in C minor, op. 67)......... Beethoven 

Adagio Religioso (from the fourth concerto)........ Vieuxtemps 

SORE DAMAGR sie « cde ccccedr svecinogesieesscevececceesee Sarasate 
J. J. Goulet, violinist. 

Wibin Gian Bila, 00 Shiv tes cceies¥a vee stiicvecsiesw E. Grieg 


Blessures de Coeur. 
Dernier Printemps (for string only). 
Me voici donc au terme du voyage (air from Aben 
IE, Scccvactadceeccvccestsccteubercedsuesciceees Th. Dubois 
Mr. Joseph Saucier, baritone. 


UGE ORES COs co vcccccccsacessaceseteneeesees L. Delibes 
Entr’acte et Valse. 
Mazurka. 
Czardas (Danse Hongroise). 

Overture, Tanmhhaeel, o.oo cccscnsvcccssacdcvecscseces ... Wagner 


The orchestra did good work. Mr. Saucier sang with taste 
and feeling. Mr. Goulet played with dash and spirit and noble 
conception, and was called before the audience several times. 
Mr. Emery Lavigne played the accompaniment in a superb 


style. H. B. Coun. 
— — -— 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, March 22, 1895. 
HE season here has not been very prolific in 
brilliant musical events. 


We have had Scharwenka, Aus 
der Ohe, Blauvelt, and the New York Ladies’ Quartet, all of 
whom brought out fair audiences of appreciative music lovers, 
and all were warmly received. There has, however, been a great 
deal done by local talent, and for our own institutions of learning 





and benevolence. 

Musical interests at the State University have advanced con- 
siderably during the winter. The series of chamber music con. 
certs have been well attended, and have proved educators in the 
love of high class compositions, that is thoroughly appreciated in 
our Western University. The following is the program given on 
the evening of March 14 by Mrs. Albee, pianist; Mr. Hoevel, 
violinist, and Mr. Schlacter, 'cellist : Brahms, Trio, op. 101 ; Gade, 
Trio, op. 42; Beethoven, Trio, op. 67. 

The chorus under the direction of Fraulein Anna Schone-René 
has engaged in good, earnest work, and will be ready to give us 
some choruses in good form at the May Festival. Miss Schone 
has also a very promising Glee Club at the University, composed 
of twenty-five or thirty voices. 

The various Fraternity Houses have their pianos, guitars and 
mandolins, to which the student turns when wearied with the 
study of scholastic lore. 

Minneapolis 1s really entitled to the appellation of Musical 
Minneapolis, for she not only appreciates the world renowned, 
but she fosters and encourages the veriest amateur in her midst. 
This is all the more noteworthy on account of the grinding ne- 
cessity for almost constant attention to the material things of 
life. We have, however, artists from the Old World and highly 
educated musicians of our own land who toil and labor, and do 
not weary in well doing for the advancement of music in the 
Flour City. J. Warren Andrews (organist) has been called away 
for three organ openings within a very few months to different 
parts of the country, and the press of the various cities has been 
unstinted in its commendations of the work of our scholarly 
organist. A.M. Shuey, organist at St. Mark's Episcopal Church, 
has not time for the boy choir, which obtains so much favor in 
the other churches of this denomination, but has instead a rous- 
ing good chorus of mixed voices, led by a professional quartet, 
and with all this material Mr. Shuey gives some exceptionally 
good programs. He works hard, and I often find him in his 
“den” writing and copying scores for his choir. A few Sundays 
ago an evening was given to original compositions of local musi- 
cians at the Church of the Redeemer, and the occasion proved 
that in this Minneapolis possesses considerable genius as well as 
talent. 

H. E. Zoch, pianist, gave two of his always enjoyable historical 
recitals during the winter, which drew out large audiences of 
music loving friends and admirers. His work always evinces the 


deep student and conscientious interpreter; his fingering is 





faultless and his pianissimo passages are exceptionally good. 
Mr. Zoch was especially bappy in the selection of his programs, 
and each number received the applause so richly merited. Gus- 
tavus Johnson, who stands at the head of the music department 
at Stanley Hall (girls' school), has recently begun a course of 
lectures upon the science of music, which is delivered to the 
students of that flourishing institution every week. Walter Pet- 
zet, musical director at the Maning College, delivered a course 
of lectures upon musical form before the students of the same 
school during the early winter months. Mr. Petzet has done a 
great deal of this work during the season, and has awakened 
considerable enthusiasm among the older and more advanced 
music students. On the evening of March 11 Mr. Petzet gave a 
piano recital at the Unitarian Church, anda delightful program 
was played in goodform. He reads with true musical insight, 
and his command of the keyboard is easy, his execution marvel- 
ously clear and smooth. There is no bungling work in intricate 
passages, and altogether his playing is highly enjoyable, for he 
is a pianist of much talent and ability. The musical department 
of the Maning College is growing fast under his able handling, 
and he has gained a prominent place in the musical world of 
Minneapolis. 

A new star has appeared or rather one who bids fair to shine 
among the vocal constellations of the country in the near 
future. U. S. Kerr is a young man with a beautiful voice 
and an intensely musical nature. So tar he has received but 
little instruction, yet he can use his rare gift with very good 
natural understanding and a keen appreciation of the subtle 
meaning of any vocal score placed before him. You will have 
him in New York ere long, a student of one of your leading vocal 
teachers, after which he will go to Paris. I am enthusiastic over 
his voice, for it is not only of beautiful quality, but is fresh and 
true. Whoever has it in training will be able to give to the 
world an American baritone worth being proud of. 

Mme. Stubb has been confining herself closely to studio work 
ever since her return from Europe, and we who appreciate her 
social worth as well as her musicianly accomplishments be- 
grudge her devotion to the duties of teaching. I hope to be able 
soon to record the result of some of her musical studies while so- 
journing among the hardy pictures of the country of the Norse- 
man. . 

The ever popular Gustavus Johnson will shortly begin a series 
of piano recitals, the first program to be devoted to the compo- 
sitions of Mendelssohn. 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musical Club is doing a most excellent 
work in this city, and the organization is rapidly growing in 
power as an important factor in Minneapolis. There is scarcely 
an object of benevolence in which this club has not taken a lead- 
ing part, and the various hospitals and other institutions need- 
ing charitable assistance have always received generous aid from 
the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale. In my next letter I will have 
something to say about the Bismarck anniversary exercises 
under the management of Walter Petzet, of the Maning College. 

W. M. Cross, of the Northwestern Conservatory, has received 
the appointment of musical advisor at the Winona Catholic 
Seminary for Girls, under the management of the Franciscan 
Sisters. Acton Horton. 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 27, 1895. 
N Monday evening, March 25, a large audience 
gathered in Century Hall to listen toa program made up 
entirely of Walter Petzet’s compositions. Many St. Paul musi- 
cians were in attendance, and the occasion proved one of the 
principal musical events of the season. It would be impossible 
in the space, or columns, alloted me to attempt to write a criti- 
cal analysis of each number, so as recorder alone I will say that 
the compositions were intensely musical and evinced a vast 
amount of rare talent and genius. 

The vocal numbers were difficult of execution, and exhibited 
most satisfactorily the excellent vocal methods possessed by 
Fraulein Von Navarra, teacher of vocal music at the Maning Col- 
lege. Although she has been a victim to the severities and tire- 
some changes of our extreme climate ever since she came here 
last autumn, yet her work was sufficient comment on the thor- 
oughness of her foreign training, and a very favorable guarantee 
for the advance her own pupils are able to make under her in- 
struction. 

Of the concerted numbers, the trio in G for piano, violin and 
‘cello, and the concerto in A flat for piano and orchestra made 
the most favorable impression. Mr. Petzet is no ordinary musi- 
cian, and his bright disposition lends itself to the coloring of his 
musical temperament. He is earnest and enthusiastic and is 
magnetic in his influence among his pupils. At the close of the 
concert a reception was tendered to Mr. Petzet and those taking 
part in the program inthe parlors of Maning College. Mrs. 
Petzet, who has been very ill, is slowly recovering, which will be 
good news to her many friends at home and abroad. 

Trio in G for piano, violin and ’cello. 
Messrs. Petzet, Madden and Schlachter. 
Ein Verlorenes Kind. (A lost child.) 
Irgendwo. (Somewhere.) 
New Hopes. 
Miss von Navarra. 
Sonata in G, for piano and violin. 
Messrs. Petzet and Schmitz. 

Monologue... ; From opera Deutsche Treue. 

Miss von Navarra. 
Concerto in A flat, for piano and orchestra— 

First movement, Miss Neel, ) Pupils of 

Second and third movements, Miss Conver, ! Mr Petzet. 

Orchestral parts on second piano by Mr. Petzet. 

Prof. A. H. Brooks has tendered his resignation as organist at 
the First Congregational Church of Minneapolis, but so far it has 
not been accepted. It is to be hoped that he will reconsider the 
step and be prevailed upon to stay. Heis a well equipped or- 
ganist, and our Western churches who possess such valuable 
acquisitions to their official workers should not let them wander 
away to other fields. Acton Horton, 





TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, Ohio, March 29. 

ONCERTS in Lent have not been numerous, but 

more than made up in quality what they lacked in quantity. 
Miss Hamilton has made a first venture as a concert man- 
ager, with results that were in every way satisfactory. A 
program was announced for two performers, but those two were 
artists, and Miss Aus der Ohe and Mr. Watkin Mills gave an 
evening of music that was far above wat usually comes to this 
city. Aus der Ohe’s numbers were trom Beethoven, Liszt and 
Bach. Her performance of Beethoven's sonata in F minor was 
a revelation and placed her hearers under the spell of her magic. 
A favorite pupil of Liszt, her interpretation of the Twelfth Hun- 
garian Rhapsodie was delightful, and her face was a study, re- 
flecting the soul of the woman as theartist reveled inthe beauty 
and genius of the beloved master. 

Her program, perfect as it was, seemed incomplete without 
Wagner, but the void was filled when the Spinning Song was 
given asanencore. All the leading pianists were present, and 
considered the evening with Aus der Ohe a valuable adjunct to 
their musical education. Every piano student should have been 
out, but the attendance ot this class was comparatively small. 

Watkin Mills was looked forward to with the keenest interest, 
His 
singing of oratorio was perhaps the best ever heard in this city, 
and Rolling in Foaming Billows and Honor and Arms were the 
masterpieces of the program, for Handel and Haydn were 
grandly interpreted. She Alone Charmeth My Sadness was 
sung with dash and power and magnificence of voice, but some 
of his numbers were beneath the dignity of an artist. However, 
Mr. Mills had an audience of varied tastes, and it was but fair to 
give a varied program. 

Theodore Thomas and his corps of artists drew an immense 
audience on Saturday last, and if they lacked in appreciation it 
was because the program was too far above the musical taste of 


nor did he disappoint those who expected so much of him. 


the city, which requires perhaps years of culture to elevate it to 
the standard of classical music; for while not devoid of musical 
taste—for there are some very good musicians here—the general 
feeling is far from artistic, and an evening with such an audience 
as Thomas had will convince the fairest critic that wonders must 
be wrought before Toledo holds rank among musical cities. 
However, the professional musicians are working with vim, and 
their influence must be felt. 

Symphony From the New, World opened the program, and from 
first to last it was perfect, but failed to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the company. Of course Wagner added special charm to the 
program, and the appreciative element found joy in listening to 
the mighty music of Siegfried and Gétterddmmerung. A waltz 
of Tschaikowsky was more in touch with the audience than any 
other number, and Dormoschen was the most applauded of the 
program. Theme and Variations, by the same composer, gave 
a delightful violin obligato by Mr. Bendix, and The Moldau of 
Smetana was a noble finale to a splendid program. 

Miss Electa Gifford, whom Toledo ciaims as her own, was the 
soloist of the occasion, and was greeted with generous applause. 
The numbers were in keeping with those of the orchestra. 
Some fault might be found with her singing of Comes a Gal- 
lant Youth Toward Me, as it was not given with the warmth of 
feeling that makes Miss Gifford’s singing so attractive, but when 
it is known that the lady remained all evening in a room without 
fire, it is surprising that she sang atall. Delibes’ Indian Bell 
Song caught the fancy of the audience and was beautifully 
given. As afterpiece to this numbes she sang the delightful 
Parla, of Arditi, and as ecstatic music is specially suited to the 
young singer she was at her very best. 

The Schubert Club was entertained on Monday by Miss Anna 
Bernn, and an evening of music and merriment was enjoyed by 
members and guests. Miss Bernn and Miss Cook were the pian- 
ists of the evening, so nothing but the best was played. Miss 
Baldwin was in lovely voice and her singing of Mascagni’s Ave 
Marie was a feature. Mr. Elvin Singer contributed generously 
to the program, and a splendid aria from The Queen of Sheba 
Mr. Almon Hall varied the program of piano and 
song with violin selections, and the evening was one of enjoy- 

FLORIDE E. WILKINSON, 
— oe —— 
PROVIDENCE, 


was his best. 


ment to all. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 30, 1895. 
EDNESDAY evening, March 20, the 
Symphony Orchestra closed its season in this city. 


Boston 
In 
creased interest in the work of this organization was manifeste, 
by a large attendance over previous years, although Providence 
could well afford a greater display in point of numbers. During 
the season the programs have included classic and modern com- 
positions, with one exclusively Wagnerian evening. As novel- 
ties for Providence, we found especially interesting Dvorak’s New 
World symphony, a Sgambati symphony, and L’Arlesienne, by 
Bizet. Of the soloists the most notable were Carl Baermann, who 
played the Emperor concerto in his admirable classical style ; 
César Thompson, with the A minor concerto by Goldmark, and 
Vogl, who gave the Preislied from the Meistersinger and the 
Spring Song from Die Walkiire. 

One of the unpleasant features of the Symphony concerts is 
the repetition of numbers. For instance, the Danse Macabre 
was given three times within the past season, and as there are 
but six concerts in a season such iteration should be avoided. A 
gteat disappointment was the failure to hear a Brahms sym- 
phony or overture, notwithstanding the same in 
the beginning of the season. 

Arthur Foote, gf Boston, gave a piano recital before the Rhode 
Island Musical Association Thursday evening, 2ist The 
program was composed entirely of Mr. Foote’s own compositions. 


a promise of 


inst. 





Mr. Foote controls the musical form admirably, and combines 
gTeat musical taste and artistic fire with easy flowing melody. 
His compositions are well balanced in effects, and show re- 
markable technical finish. Asa performer he does not impress 
with brilliancy, but rather displays a fine, clear technic and a 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











most sympathetic touch, that is able to produce any desired 
effect. 

Thursday, 28th, Ysaye, assisted by Miss Gertrude Edmands, 
contralto, and Mr. Lachaume, pianist, appeared in Infantry Hall. 


The reputation preceding this great artist drew forth an immense | 


musical contingent, and the sensation created by his extraordinary 
talent was merely a repetition of his successes in larger cities. 
The marvelous technic, the artistic fire and divine passion of 
Ysaye's playing aroused a rapturous enthusiasm equaled in this 
city by Paderewski alone. Ysaye is without doubt the greatest 
violinist of the day. 

The next important musical event will be a two days’ festival 
in May by the Arion Club, Jules Jordon, conductor. Melba, 
Nordica and Ben Davies are among the soloists announced, 

i oe 
CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, March 28, 1895. 

HE Fortnightly Musical Club, of Cleveland, com- 
posed of 250 ladies, proves quite a factor in our musical life. 
These ladies manage concerts and recitals with a tact and fore- 
sight simply astonishing. They surpass in this respect by far the 
men of ourcity. It augurs well for Cleveland that our musical 
destiny is to some extent in the hands of progressive and noble 
Women vote here in Ohio on school questions, and I am 
The orchestra of Thomas did itself much 


women 
ready to say Amen! 


credit. He was satisfactory in the classical numbers. Here are 
the programs : 

AFTERNOON, 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73.........ecccseeseeceece 3rahms 


Ariette, Comes a Gallant Youth Toward Me (Freischiitz).. Weber 
Miss Electa Gifford. 

Waldweben, from Siegfried ) oy 

2 -e . Wagner 

Siegfried's Rhine Journey, from Die Gétterdimmerung ! 

Theme and Variations.. , 

Oy errr f OP. 99.. 


o ceccvcesccccces Tschaikowsky 


Violin obligato, Mr. Max Bendix. 
Indian Bell Song (Lakmé)...............cceeeceecececeees Delibes 
Miss Electa Gifford. 
Symphonic poem, The Moldau.....................0008: Smetana 
EVENING. 

Ns BP UUNOE 00.20 cv 0200050008es00s00ydarsseeses Schumann 
HOOD, 600 ce cecnesccsvcveveccuavecsetonescsoevactil Berlioz 
Miss Electa Gifford. 

Prelude and Glorification, Parsifal..................0000 Wagner 
Vorspiel, Hansel und Gretel..................0000 Humperdinck 
Wedding March, with variations ................e000e: Goldmark 
Song, Where the Bee Sucks.............ccceccecscceccees Sullivan 
Miss Electa Gifford. 

Symphonic poem, Les Preludes...............0..ceseeeeees Liszt 


Von ESCHENBACH. 
=~ — — 


LEAVENWORTH. 





LEAVENWORTH, Kan., March 24, 1895. 
HE past week has been full of music. Carl Hoff- 
man has brought to Chickering Hall many good concerts in 
his course season of 1894 and 1895, but none more satisfying than 
the Yaw concert Friday evening and the Ariel Ladies’ Quartet 
Saturday evening. 

Helen Beach Yaw has become so well known as the American 
Nightingale, that she needs no words of criticism or commend- 
ation of man: but allow me to say that the little musical trio, 
Miss Lay, Mr. Dick and Miss Yaw, give the greatest satisfaction 
to a Leavenworth audience whenever they appear. 

The singing of the quartets by the Ariel Society was the best 
have heard since the Swedish Quartet. The Japanese 
Serenade as sung was well done. Encore after encore greeted 
them. The solo work was not up to the standard demanded 
even here, but Miss Belle Temple made a hit in her every ap- 
pearance. She is a decided success in her rdle. 

Saturday evening the Twentieth Infantry Band gave a fine 
band and stringed instrument concert in the new hop room at 
the fort. There is much musical talent there. E. R. JONEs. 


we 
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NEW HAVEN. 
NEw Haven, Conn., March 28. 
SAYE, assisted by an orchestra under Mr. Van 
der Stucken, has filled the Hyperion to the doors and 
tarely has such enthusiasm been shown to a visiting artist 
as was accorded this great violinist. He treated us to a very 
modern reading of a great classic, the Beethoven concerto, and 
while technically it was a masterly performance, purists will 
question the right to so many rubato effects ; and while conced- 
ing the brilliancy of the cadenzas, will question their style, which 
can scarcely be called Beethovenish. Mr. Ysaye played superbly 
the Bruch Scotch Fantasia at the end of the program with won- 
derful tone and astonishing technic. 

Of the rest of the evening's work, main interest centred in an 
overture by Horatio W. Parker, which the composer conducted 
with considerable power. The work showed scholarly treatment 
of the thematic material, and it received well merited applause. 
The march from the Leonore Symphony was taken much faster 
than tradition allows, and the second violins in their pizzicato 
passages played abominably. 

Last week the New Haven Symphony Orchestra gave its 
first concert at Almuni Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Horatio W. Barker, It has taken many months of hard work to 
organize this orchestra, and a great amount of pluck and cour- 
age to overcome the many obstacles which were thrown in the 
way of its success. ‘‘A Symphony Orchestra in New Haven!” 
cried several ; ‘‘itis absurd, itis impossible!” In spite of this 
not only did we have an orchestra of forty pieces, but they gave 
a very creditable performance. Especial praise is due Mr. 
Isidore Troostwyk, whose playing of the Bruch concerto was 
delightful. [In the opening number the Rosamund Overture of 


happy as later in the Haydn Symphony, when they gave great 
| pleasure to a large and representative audience. 

Mr. Cheeswright gave his third piano recital afew daysago. It 
was well attended. The performer went closely into the peculiar 
characteristics of Chopin, as manifested in his compositions. Mr. 
Cheeswright’s performance elicited grateful recognition in the 
local newspapers. 

The arrangements for music in the various churches for next 
year are not all announced. Mr. and Mrs. Bonney leave the 
First Baptist Church to sing at Dwight Place, where it is pro- 
posed to have a large chorus which Mr. Bonney will train. Mr. 
Willis B. Alling takes the organ there; his position at North 
Church will be filled by Mr. Robinson. At Trinity Mr. Chees- 
wright has been re-engaged. At the First Baptist Church Mr. 
Newton retains the organ, with the added responsibility of direct- 
ing the music; for soprano he is to be congratulated on having 
secured Miss Florence Loomis, a rising singer, a pupil of Mrs. 
Robertson (Miss Graziella Ridgway). 

The program for the coming meeting of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association has been issued, but of this more another 
F. H. CHEESWRIGHT. 


time. 
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BUFFALO. 





BuFrFa_o, N. Y., March 31, 1895. 
* is not often that I ask you to print the full pro- 
gram of a concert, but the last Orpheus was such a model, 
both in matter and length, that I append the same: 


Priests’ Chorus from the Magic Flute............... .-Mozart 
Male Chorus. 
Pelonaies Trott GMMR... 5c cesses cette es eedveesegkees Thomas 
Miss C. Maconda. 
Schwanenlied........ insheiCdeneedes (ee peNeebsadeee Schumacher 
Male Chorus. 

POND. 6s os v 00 biwne ed Usaha ebend abe s0s ton4eseburenee Cui 
DOs sss dew censsnedediseheinnespsabessviveusees Van Goens 
Mr. Victor Herbert. 

Te GOMOD. « vasbvine 65650 b75655 Keo Soke deeds cuts Schubert 
Male Chorus. 

Cavatink, AMOGl os cccsecvcsvaccscovesrsesssiee cdonse Saint-Saéns 
Miss Della Niven. 
ee ee eer. EPL te, Grieg 
String Orchestra. 

Nymphs et Sylivaines......cccccscccesccevccscccceescoes Bemberg 
Miss Maconda. 
ee ee ee ee ee re Jiingst 

Male Chorus. 
ING: 5 c's ina ddatdin anes 
A ici cbs dedewassactstaters ( ececeeeceeseeeereeeere Herbert 
Melody from Prince Ananias.. | 
Mr. Herbert. 
Weinzierl 


Legend of the Danube...... ° 
Male Chorus. 

Mr. John Lund, conductor; Mr. F. W. Riesberg, accompanist. 

A full house, such as always attends the Orpheus concerts, was 
present, serving to spur on the singers to even better work, and 
an inspiration to Mr. Lund, who is thus made aware of the con- 
tinued and increasing interest in his society. Many of the sing- 
ers were afflicted with colds, some were necessarily absent ; 
nevertheless the chorus sang mighty well, especially in the 
Gondoliers and in the last program number. Mr. Lund himself 
was Satisfied, and this of itself is highest encomium; for he de- 
mands so much! Of course Victor Herbert carried off most of 
the honors; when he is soloist others have an unenviable rivalry 
to cope with. Miss Maconda sang very brilliantly, and Miss 
Della Niven, a newcomer here, made a very pleasant success. 
She has had thorough European training, and possesses a strong, 
sympathetic contralto voice of much beauty, and is personally a 
pleasing young woman to look upon. 

The sixth Symphony Orchestra concert brought Miss Gertrude 
May Stein as soloist, whose voice, of lovely quality and un- 
usual range, has so many admirers here. Her two arias, 
Samson and Queen of Sheba, were certainly beautifully sung, 
and Lund's manuscript song (accompanied by the composer), My 
Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose, was given very spontaneously 
from memory. 

The orchestra played Scotch music, the Mendelssohn sym- 
phony of that designation, and Saint-Saéns’ Henry VIII. ballet 
music, than which there certainly can be nothing more char- 
acteristically Scottish. 

Mr. Watkin Mills, with the Symphony Orchestra, drew a fine 
audience to the matinée and evening concert, the seventh of the 
series. His numbers were the Gounod aria, She Alone Charmeth 
my Sadness, and Handel’s Honor and Arms from Samson, this 
latter splendidly sung. Such beauty of phrasing and clean cut 
scale work has not been heard here this season. His ballads, 
sung as encores, pleased the ordinary listener greatly. Gade’s 
fourth symphony and the Tschaikowsky suite, the Nutcracker, 
were the chief orchestral numbers; an Oriental march, by Mr. 
De Zielinsky, being also played, greatly to the composer’s satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Watkin Mills made a later professional visit here, appear- 
ing in a matinée concert in conjunction with the Symphony Or- 
chestra, and singing Verdi's O tu Palermo and a group of songs, 
accompanied by Mr. Riesberg. His wonderfully clear enuncia- 
tion and manly bearing, allied to the fact that he sings songs for 
the general public as well as for the musician, again compelled 
untstinted applause. One of his songs, the German folk song, 
In einem kiihlen Grunde, appealed deeply to the writer, whose 
earliest memories include that pathetic Lied sung by one now 
dead. 

The eighth and last Symphony concert included Beethoven's C 
minor symphony, Saint-Saéns’ Algerian Suite, a Festival Pro- 
cession, by L. Bonvin, of Canisius College, and ‘cello solos played 
by young Jean Gerardy. If Victor Herbert is the king of ’cel- 
lists, this young lad is certainly the prince. His points of ex- 
cellence are known to you, so I will only state that he created the 
usual furore which seems habitual with him. The Bach-Gounod 


to the musician listener. When L. Bonvin, the Jesuit priest, 
musical prefect of our leading Catholic college, left the laity, 
great was the loss to the musical world, for this big man, genial 
by nature and of brilliant musical gifts, would have been a de- 
cided ornament. He writes in the broad, symphonic style, and 
with Mr. Lund, is our leading orchestral composer. 

Theodore [homas and his Chicago orchestra gave a concert 
here last week, which, coming at the end of an unusually busy 
concert season, drew only a fair house. Dvorak's fifth sym- 
phony, several Wagner excerpts, and The Moldau, by Smetana, 
were his principal numbers, Mr. Bendix and Mr. Schnecker also 
playing solos. 

Sousa and his band drew big houses at the three performances 
given here, his new humoresque, The Band Came Back, proving a 
great success. Miss Currie Duke, violinist, and Miss Marie 
Barnard, vocalist, appeared as soloists, of whom I only heard 
the former. With greater maturity and experience I should say 
she would easily become a violin star of magnitude. 

One Herbert Wilson, under the name of Lloyd, created some 
stir here recently. He was concerned in the forthcoming pro- 
duction of The Mikado when some of his former crookedness 
came out, and he disappeared. The nerve of the man is appar- 
ent when you hear that he ended a short career here some five 
years ago under a cloud, and as Herbert Wilson then. 

‘*Oh, she will sing the savageness out of a bear,” says Ofhed/o, 
and this thought came to me when Miss Stein sang. 

Victor Herbert's three verse song, Die Damen Kapell’, with re- 
frain, with his ’cello on his lap a la guitar, as sung by that Irish- 
German-American, is about the funniest thing I have heard this 
season. 

Liedertafel Hall has been sold for $80,000, and will be remod- 
eled intoa music hall. This puts that society on a sound finan- 
cial basis. 

The Symphony concerts have again been given ata loss for 
the seventh consecutive season, but the deficiency is not as 
great as formerly, and Mr. F. C. M. Lautz announces their con- 
tinuance next season. How many thousands of dollars has this 
public spirited man contributed to the cause of music ! 

Madame Selika and Signor Kolosko, the colored singers, gave 
a concert here recently, which should have had a better at- 
tendance. 

The Buffalo School of Music, Miss Neary Howard director, 
assisted by Mrs. E. H. Ferguson, gave a concert last week, and 
Mr. J. de Zielinski also gave a piano recital. 

Mr. F. W. Riesberg’s pupils gave the regular monthly mu- 
sicale at his studio this week, the following participating: 
Misses Cora and Gertrude Benson, Pearl Collinson, Rosa Cohn, 
Julia Dixon, Genevieve De Vine, Anna Heintz, May Mauser, 
Grace Tabor, May Thornton, Laura Willgansz and Messrs. Otto 
Heintz, Bruce Kerr, Charles Kessler and Eugene Lils. 

In conclusion I want to protest against the amazing errors in 
the report of the last New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion meeting, held here last June, as contained in the account of 
the “Proceedings” just issued. Things I never said are 
attributed as having been said by me; still other things are 
quoted entirely wrong, and finally I am held accountable for 
certain proceedings of which I was, until now, totally ignorant. 
Part of the error is no doubt due to the mixing of Mr. Rieser’s 
name with mine. I raised nearly $250 for that meeting, and I 
swear it is not fair to visit others’ sins on Yours, 

F. W. RIESBERG. 
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WASHINGTON. 


WasuincTon, D. C., March 29, 1895. 

+ Kneisel Quartet gave its last concert in the 

music room of the Washington Club March 13, the program 
including Beethoven's C minor quartet, op. 18, and Brahms’ 
quintet, op. 115. At the same place on the afternoon of March 
19 Mr. E. H. Krehbiel gave the last of a series of four lectures 
which he has delivered here this winter under the auspices of 
one of our amateur musical clubs. His subjects have been: 
How to Listen to Music, Origin and Nature of the Lyric 
Drama, Richard Wagner and His Art Work, and Wagner's 
Meistersinger. 
Ysaye and Lachaume were here March 19. 
The Seidl Orchestra gave a very enjoyable concert last night, 
notwithstanding many drawbacks, the principal one being that 
the orchestra did not arrive in the city until near 9 o'clock. 
We had an interesting entertainment Wednesday evening in 
Songs and Scenes from Trilby, which strictly speaking does 
not come within the province of THe Musicat Courier, except 
that the songs and instrumental music were given by some of 
our best talent, professional and amateur. ‘The instrumentalists 
were Miss Florence King, Miss Bell, Mr. Paris and Mr. H. W. 
Howard, who arranged the musical portion of the program. 
The singers were Miss Mary Helen Howe, our popular young 
soprano; Mrs. Louis Hormess, Mr. C. Frederic Crosby, Mr. 
Rice and the best balanced quartet of male voices in the 
city—Messrs. McFarland, Crosby, Reeside and Hoover. The 
work of Mr. Crosby deserves especial praise, for, in addition to 
impersonating the part of Litt/e Bille and singing in the quartet, 
he sang two solos in the same artistic manner that has placed 
him among the first of Washington tenors. D. C. 
_— + 


LITTLE ROCK. 


LittLe Rock, Ark., March 28, 1895. 

USICAL circles are very quiet just at present, 

but after Easter several very good concerts are promised. 
Last Saturday afternoon the juvenile pupils of Prof. J. J. Keller 
gave a piano recital at his music roms, Fifth and Main streets. 
Tuesday morning, last week, the Musical Coterie gave the regu- 
lar monthly concert. The admission to these concerts is by in- 
vitation, consequently they are very exclusive. The coterie is 
composed of twenty-five ladies, and each one is an artist. Mrs. 
Emma Edgerton is the president, and Mrs. John M. Moore, con- 
ductor. The composers of the morning were Schumann, Schu- 
bert and Rubinstein. The program was very interesting. 








Schubert (from a critical standpoint) the orchestra was not so 





Ave Maria, and in fact all his andante playing, appeals especially 





Tuesday evening the Ollie Torbett Sextet gave a concert in the 
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Main Street M. E. Church under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
The company was very good and the program was well selected. 
The sextet was the best ever heard in Little Rock. Their voices 
were in perfect harmony and blended as one. Mr. Frank 
Downey, pianist, was received with enthusiasm. He played 
Liszt's Rhapsodie Hongroise in a most artistic manner, and re- 
ceived a tremendous encore. Miss Ollie Torbett, violinist, was 
delightful to her audience. She is a perfect little artist, and 
gave some very fine selections and was stormed with applause. 


As anencore she gave Dixie, which was received with enthusi- 


asm. The concert was a perfect success. 

Miss Edna Thornburgh, one of the most brilliant mezzo singers 
in the State, died of heart disease last Saturday afternoon at 
half past 6. Miss Thornburgh was in good health and exceed- 
ingly gay at 6 o'clock, and in thirty minutes was dead. This is 
a serious loss tothe musical circles of this city. Her funeral 
took place late Sunday afternoon. The choir was composed of 
Mrs. R. J. Hall, Miss Nan Feild, Messrs. R. J. Hall and Louis 
Dodge. Raise Me, Jesus, to Thy Bosom, was sung by Mr. Hall, 
with quartet chorus, in a most feeling manner. Miss Nellie 
Shorthill presided at the organ. The grave was completely cov- 
ered with beautiful floral designs. Peace to her ashes! 

LELIA. 


oe 
WILMINGTON. 


WILmincTon, Del., March 30, 1895. 
HIS has been rather a dull week in musical matters, 
and if our city shines at all in this respect it must be by 
reflected light, that of the very successful Wagner season in 
Philadelphia. 

Your last week’s Philadelphia letter mentioned Mr. Frank 
Thomson, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as one of the promoters 
of last year’s Wagner opera season in that city. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning that gentleman's kindness on 
Monday evening. Through some misunderstanding the 11:38 p. m. 
accommodation train did not wait for the fall of the curtain in 
Tristan and Isolde, which ran long after midnight. 

The writer was one of a handful of Wagner enthusiasts who 
were discussing either the wait of four or five hours or a hotel 
bill when Mr. Thomson came along. 

It took him but a few minutes to takein the situation and order 
out a special train, which dropped a half dozen passengers en 
route and landed one lone man in Wilmington. 

As the cash fares on this train scarcely paid for the axle grease 
the railroad company was hardly in it for money. 

The story of the Scottish Reformation was told by home 
talent at the Opera House Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
by lecture, photographic views, allegory and music. Miss 
Eleanor G. Walton as Mary Queen of Scots, Stillman Hodge- 
manas Darniey, Lynford H. Thomas as John Xunox, Henry C- 
Conrad as James Stuart, W. G. Pennypacker as Letherington, 
Harry V. Bootes as Erskin of Dun and C. T. R. Bates as the 
French Minister. The vocal part of the program was: Annie 
Laurie, H. H. Carver; My Ain Countrie, Miss Belle B. Wales; 
When the Mists Have Cleared Away, Thomas Benson ; quartet, 
Abide-With Me, Miss Virginia Connor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, 
Benson and W. L. Todd. 

The latter selection was very effectively sung, and its impres- 
siveness was heightened by the singers being behind the scenes. 

The Colgate University Club of banjo and mandolin players 
will appear in a concert to be given at the Second Baptist Church 
next Wednesday evening. 

Miss Marie Stephens, of this city, has composed the American 
Beauty March, and Mr. Will M. S. Brown has just brought out 
Good Humor Gavot. Mr. Brown has been quite a prolific com- 
poser of music of this class. Joun L. Hatt. 
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ST. LOUIS. 


; St. Lours, March 30, 1895. 

7 FREISCHUTZ, given exclusively by local 

talent under the auspices of the German Press Club, was 
the attraction at the Germania last Thursday. These local 
talent performances as a rule have not my sympathy. They are 
most frequently made an occasion to display the vain aspirations 
of over enthusiastic amateurs, especially when the production 
happens to be an operatic one. Performances of this descrip- 
tion cannot pretend to give musical enjoyment, much less to 
promote and propagate good music. 

The above performance of Der Freischiitz proved a laudable 
exception. The principal rdles had been given to professionals 
only, while those dearly beloved enfants terribles had contented 
themselves with positions in the chorus. There is where they 
belong. This arrangement certainly reflects much credit upon 
the arrangement committee of the Press Club, who without ex- 
ception are musical laymen. But the musical success—for such 
it was from beginning to end—must be attributed to Mr. John 
Lang, the director of the orchestra at the Germania. Chorus 
and orchestra were unusually satisfactory, in fact much better 
than a certain Eastern opera company—now defunct—could 
boast of. 

As to the principals, I shall here append their names in the 
order of their excellence and merit : Miss Hartmann (Aennchen), 
Mr. Louis Bauer (Hermit), Mr. Stehmann (Xasfar). Mr. F. Koch 
(Prince Ottokar), Mrs. Theod, Bollmann (Agathe) and Mr. H. 
Barosch (Max). 

It will be noticed that Miss Hartmann as Aennchen is consid- 
ered the superior of her fellow principals; and this is because 
she gave undivided satisfaction, both vocally and dramatically. 
But will Mr. Carl Witt have the kindness to explain why Aenn- 
chen should wear skirts a la opera buffa instead of the modest 
attire of a German Backfisch ? I must confess that I felt much 
annoyed by that innovation. I might also add that the bearing 
and acting of the male participants in the chorus could have 
been much better. This statement is also referred to that gen- 
tleman. But all in all, as already stated, the performance by 





local talent was an unexpected success, and the gentlemen of the 
St. Louis Press Club are to be congratulated. 


| The fifth symphony concert ot our Choral Symphony Society 
was another event of great interest. If a large audience and 
liberal applause are a criterion of general appreciation this con- 
cert was an unquestionable success. 

It is a well-known fact that instrumental concerts, 7. ¢., sym- 
phony concerts, are, as a rule, not well patronized. People go 
to concerts more for the sake of enjoyment than instruction, 
and who will blame them? They are willing to be instructed, 
but not by force. Assoonasit is known that only ‘‘ mysterious” 
symphonies and ‘‘ learned” overtures are offered they take it for 
| granted that such concerts are not intended for them. Here is 
| where so many program dictators make a serious mistake. Why 
| not compromise? Must the people of needs be converted in one 
| season? Why not do it gradually? The following program 
will show that it was laid out with this end in view: 


Mozart's G minor Symphony was a new evidence that our 
Symphony Society is under the baton of a master. But he is 
| a young one, and forthat reason must continue to learn and im- 
| prove. A well meant critic willassist and be appreciated by him. 
In the first place, his tempo in the Menuet was much too hasty 
and at times even rude. In the third movement of Lalo’s violin 
concerto I made the same observation. Now as to the tempo of 
the Menuet, he night quote O. Jahn,who explains the movement 
as a ‘‘resolute resistance to the opposing foe.” 

I am under the impression that it was Beethoven who idealized 
the Menuet and other dance forms, whereas Mozart meant by 
Menuet nothing but Menuet—that is, a graceful court dance. 

In the prelude to Wagner's Meistersinger, too, I would have 
expected different tempi, to prevent this powerful tone picture 
| from assuming the character of a continual climax. But in 
Weber's Invitation to the Dance Mr. Ernst made up for his par- 
donable shortcomings ; it was the pride of the evening. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra bids fair to become a for- 
midable rival to the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago. 
An unsought invitation from Memphis, Tenn., to give four con- 
certs in Mayin that city would seem to verify this flattering 
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assumption. My hearty congratulation upon this well merited 
success ! L. KoTrHorr. 
_ + - 
ATLANTA. 


ATLANTA, Ga., March 29, 1895. 
ISS BESSIE SERVICE, soprano, on the evening 
of March7 gave her first recital at the new music hall of 
the Freyer-Bradley Company. Miss Service is a former pupil of 
Foley, of Cincinnati, has a light but effective organ and sings 
with unfailing and delightful art. 

She was assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Sam Burbank, baritone 
andcontralto. They sang the songs of Werner and Margarita, 
by Hermann. Mr. J. H. McLean furnished discreet and effective 
accompaniments for the affair. 

On the evening of the 12th and on the following afternoon 
Mr. Wm. C. Carl gave organ recitals at the Second Baptist 
Church. 

Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Liszt constituted 
the program Mr. Carl Faelton offered us at the Phillips & Crew 
Music Hall on the 14th. An applausive and very intelligent 
audience was present. 

The Gilmore Band, with Herbert, Natali and Freida Simonson 
as principal soloists, gave typical performances at the Grand on 
the 20th and 2ist. Immense audiences, enthusiastic applause, 
encores without stint were the rule here as everywhere else. So 
far as I was concerned, the wonderful playing of little Freida 
Simonson was the most memorable event in the whol~ affair. 
I do not know when I haveever heard the Mendelssohn Spinning 
Song played better, nor perhaps, with some reservations, the 
Spinning Song from the Flying Dutchman, of which it was the 
encore. 

Herbert as conductor, composer, 'cellist and accompanist was 
immensely and deservedly popular. Henry Howe .t. 
+o 


DENVER. 


DENVER, Col., April 1, 1895. 
W* have a better musical record for March than 
any month this season. 


The Gower concerts still occur 
twice a month, and that of March 7 was a Beethoven evening. 
Two trios, two sonatas, besides four other numbers, were rather 
heavy food in this high altitude. Dr. Gower was at the piano, 
and for a man who does considerable mining and almost no 
practicing the genial Englishman isa veritable wonder. Another 
concert was devoted to Mozart and Haydn. The assisting 
artists were Messrs. Stoeving, Yuille and Angertniinde. 

On March 11 Miss Mathilda Johnstone gave a concert, assisted 
by her advanced pupils. 

On March 14 we beheld the phenomenon of two concerts in 
one evening. One was given by the Mozart Quartet Club, which 
ison a Western tour. I did not attend, but heard that the 
audience was large, the singing very poor and the quartet very 
good, especially the violinist. 

The other concert was given by Mr. Frederic Howard, bari- 
tone, assisted by Messrs. Steele and Stoeving. Mr. Howard has 
a thorough respect for his art, and few Western singers adhere 
so strictly to the very best music. His numbers included 
Singuf’s Story, Hoffman ; Siegmund’s Love Song from the Wal- 
kiire, and three little songs, My Love’s a Marguerite, Old 
French; My Love’s an Arbutus, Stanford; My Love’s a Red 
Rose, Henschel. I enjoyed everything very much, except the 
Wagner number, and the interpretation of that Mr. Howard 
could much improve. Mr. Stoeving and Mr. Steele added 
greatly to the artistic enjoyment of the program. 

The next event in order was The Irish Cantata, under the 
direction of Mr. Edwin Hoff and Mr. Gretz, and which Mr. Hoff 
heard, I believe, in San Francisco. The name sounds rather 








funny, and the theatre was completely filled with an audience 
which went there to laugh, but went home wondering where the 
fun came in. Possibly our sense of humor is deficient. The can- 
tata was preceded by a short concert, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Sobrino took part. 

On March 23 Mr. Sobrino began his series of four piano recitals, 
assisted by his wife and Rev. Mr. Douglas, accompanist, who is 
as good a musician as he is reverend. I would like to give the 
programs, but they take too much space. They are very inter- 
esting and of value to music students. Rubinstein’s etude, op. 
23, No. 6, is one of his finest works and I wonder that it is not 
played oftener, unless, indeed, its difficulties are too much for 
the general run of pianists. 

Mr. Sobrino seems to be in peculiar sympathy with Rubin- 
stein’s works; and no wonder, as he spent some time under that 
great genius. At the close of these recitals he and his wife go 
ona trip to California. Mrs. Sobrino (I wish she wouldn't call 
herself Madame) is engaged for one of the soloists at the Los 
Angeles Festival. 

On March 28 a concert was given for the Free Kindergarten 
Association in the ball room of Mrs. N. P. Hill’shome. Among 
those taking part were Mr. and Mrs. Sobrino, Messrs. Stoeving, 
Steele and Howard, and Mesdames Robinson, Hoff, Searing and 
Smissaert. Every number was well given, but special mention 
should be made of Mrs. Sobrino’s singing ot the Erl King. 
Though warned not to gush, I must say it was the most thrilling 
performance I ever heard, and I was not alone in my opinion. 

By the way, Mrs. Sobrino charmed the Cripple Creek miners 
not long since. Cripple Creek is our great gold camp, by which 
we all hope to become rich. 

A very silly editorial appeared in last Sunday's Vews suggest- 
ing that Hattie Louise Sims do for Colorado what Lamperti did 
for Milan. Poor man! Don’t you know that it takes more 
than blue sky, clear air and a most excellent teacher to make an 
art centre ? 

Mention has never been made of Mr. Paul Stoeving’s violin re- 
It was about the. best program of violin music we ever 
had. It included the Bruch Concerto, Chaconne of Bach, and 
Danses Tziganes, Nachez. Mr. Stoeving was in excellent trim, 
musically and technically, and showed himself to be what we al- 
ready knew, a thorough artist. CORDELIA D, SMISSAERT. 


cital. 
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NEWARK. 


Newark, N. J., March 31, 1895. 


HE second of Mr. Plunket Greene's song recitals in 
Newark was given-on Monday evening, March 25, in Asso- 
ciation Hall, and was under the able management of Mr. Frank 
Sealy, who first introduced Mr. Greene to Newark. The audi- 
ence that greeted this notable singer was large and enthusiastic 
—in fact a representative one, that listened with keen delight to 
Mr. Greene’s vocalization, and although the program was as fault- 
lessly interpreted as at the preceding concert, a scrupulous ob- 
server would have detected a slight tendency to vocal fatiguein 
Mr. Greene’s voice. This is only natural and human. A man 
cannot go on singing one heavy recital after another, sometimes 
two a day, without its telling upon his voice sooner or later. Mr. 
Greene undoubtedly does more vocal work than the grand 
opera lights. He has a marvelous amount of endurance. 

At this second concert the basso sang a répertoire of sixteen 
songs. Included in Part I. of the program was represented the 
French, Italian, German and English schools. The second part 
was devoted to the old country ballads— Scotch, Irish and 
English. In these numbers Mr. Greene was enabled to draw 
largely upon his unlimited resources as a story-teller in song, for 
these descriptive vocal tales depend largely upon the distinctness 
of utterance, dramatic coloring and phrasing, and, as regards 
the latter, Mr. Green employs an original, perfect and charac- 
teristic form altogether his own. 

As usual, upon a recall at the end of the program, Mr. Greene 
generously added Father O’Flynn. Mr. Sealy accompanied Mr. 
Greene in all his numbers. 

What is known as the Symphony Club of Newark gave its 
third concert in the Essex Lyceum Friday evening, March 29. 
The organization consists of a body of amateur musicians who 
have as their conductor Mr. Louis Arthur Russell, who has suc- 
ceeded at this early period of the existence of the club in bring- 
ing it up toa very commendable state of good form. It isa 
relief, after the large number of amateur vocal concerts one is 
obliged to attend, to hear an amateur concert of a different 
character which thoroughly holds the interest and respect of its 
audience. 

The program performed was an ambitious one, and while the 
turbulent spirits of some of the violinists were hard to suppress, 
still Mr. Russell was, on the whole, able to keep his men in hand. 
At present there is not sufficient idea of tone color, and little re- 
gard for nicety of expression or pianissimo work. When these 
faults are taken to task by the conductor a more agreeable per- 
formance of ensemble may be looked for. 

The five by no means easy movements of Beethoven's first 
symphony were performed. 

It is hardly necessary to make a criticism of a performance 
which requires the strength, force and perception of professionals 
to satisfactorily portray, but the Symphony Club in their play- 
ing showed that what time, study and appreciation of a work 
employing their utmost resources could do, they did conscien- 
tiously. The other numbers were all well played, the popular 
Loin Du Bal receiving the compliment of an encore. 

The most effective and possibly the best performed number ot 
the program was the Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 

Mrs. Kathryn Russell was the vocal soloist. Her flexible so- 
prano voice was admirably adapted to the selections she sang, 
which were Felicien David's Thou Brilliant Bird, and Gounod’s 
Waltz Song, from Romeo and Juliet. Mrs. Russell’s pronuncia- 
tion is particularly faulty. When one ignores the composer's 
ideas of singing an aria in the language in which he writes it, and 
puts it into English, that English should be good or not at all. 
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Singing is 
would have littie attraction. 


Mr. Henry Hall Duncklee, organist and director of the Rose- 
ville Avenue Presbyterian Church, had as soloists on Sunday, 
March 31, Miss Katharine Hilke, soprano; Miss Eva Hawkes, 
contralto, and Mr. Luther Gail Allen, baritone. Mr. Duncklee 

ever on the alert seeking the best he can procure. 

MABEL LINDLEY ‘THOMPSON, 
Honolulu. 
MARCH 20, 1895, 
ISS JESSIE R. AXTELL, the able music 
teacher at Oahu College, gave a musicale at that 
institution March 15, which attracted a large audience. 


Miss Axtell’s voice is contralto, well trained, and her piano 


playing was excellent. Program was as follows 


4 ristmas Suite 
By the Fires 
Santa Claus, mar 


Lullaby.... . 
Turner 





mas Greetings 





Songs 
Wanderer’s Night Song../ a, 
When I Left Thee 
See PRO CED PURRITTY) vac ccdaciseccesicccscsecs 6-0 eustes Lavalee 
Narcis PS WeOROE GOGO, « 60 00 sc0sccccecoencasceccscccseseet Nevin 
He Was Despised, from The Messiah.............. 
Messages : Neidlinger 
A Maiden's Song.. Meyer-Helmund 
Flower Song, from Faust Gounod 
Sonata, op. 2, No. 1, F minor — .. Beethoven 
Allegro, adagio, allegretto (minuet), prestissimo 
Songs 
Good Bye.... |. Tosti 


La Serenata. ’ 

A valuable acquisition to our musical circle is Mr. Alex- 
ander Isenberg, who has just arrived from Bremen. This 
gentleman owns an Amati violin and plays it beautifully. 

Miss Kate McGrew, a talented violinist who has been 
visiting in California several months, returned the other 
day and received a hearty welcome home. 

The Bergstrom Brothers have been overhauling the Hook 
& Hastings organ in the Central Union Church, It has 
been re-voiced. This instrument has never given any satis- 
faction, its tone being very harsh. The organ in the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral has also been rebuilt by the Bergstroms. 
It is now in excellent condition. 

Our church choirs are rehearsing Easter music. 

The Honolulu Choral Society has nearly forty members. 


Hawall 


The Music of Crieg. 
DWARD GRIEG 
E Not because his music is copied after that of 
the wonderful Pole, or even cast in the same mold, but 
chiefly because of its originality in rhythm and harmony. 


has been called the Northern 


Chopin 


magnified articulation, without which a divine voice 


THE M 








listened to him as he improvised his weird harmonies and 
enchanting melodies, stopping now and then to write them 
down. Not long after I was introduced to him, and was 
invited to visit him on acertain morning in his own room. 
] accordingly availed myself of the opportunity, and passed 
an hour on that occasion in the happiest manner. I re- 
member it well. Manuscripts and music were lying on the 
piano, and scattered around on the table and floor were a 
few books and sheets of music paper. Grieg had been 
composing.— W. O. Forsyth, in The Week, Toronto. 








A Burning Issue in Jewish Syna- 
gogues. 

+ & 

A 








excited discussion has been aroused among 
the English Jews, and has spread to this country. 


| An innovation is proposed in their religious ceremonials | 


which to one side means development and progress, and to 
the other side means the death of Judaism. The proposed 
innovation is the introduction of the modern organ in the 
services of the synagogue. 


in worship as a laudable means of keeping step with the 


..Hindel | progress of civilization. 


As this journal is owned by some of the wealthiest Jews 


and is regarded as their mouthpiece, the suggestion has | 
made quite a stir and has secured many supporters. 


Among them is the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, who has be 


come in consequence a target of criticism for the Jews | 


World, the representative of the orthodox party. English 
Judaism has been considered a sort of link between the or- 
thodox Jews and the reformers. This controversy has be- 
come one between Mosaic Judaism and Rabbinical Judaism, 
and the future influence of the latter depends largely upon 
the result of the controversy. 

The opposition to the organ, as it finds expression in the 
Jewish World, is on the following grounds: First, to play 
the organ is to work, and work is prohibited on the Sab- 
bath; second, since the destruction of the Temple the 
Jews are in mourning, and mourners, under the Rabbinical 
law, are not allowed to listen to music ; third, as the organ 
is used in the church by the Gentiles, it is imitation to in- 
troduce it into the synagogue, and imitation is prohibited 
by the law of Moses. 

The American Hebrew press and that printed in the Jew- 
ish dialects support the attitude of the Jew7sh World. 
prominent orthodox paper, the /ew7sh Gazette, published 
in New York city, in an editorial which laments the gloomy 
outlook for Judaism and its future in England, says: ‘‘ As 
soon as the sweet, strange strains of the organ are heard 
in the synagogue the ears of those Jews will become deaf 





It is as distinctly national and individual as Chopin's, and | 
one can recognize its style, character and flavor immediate- | guided our heroic nation through smoke and fire in bygone 


ly on hearing it played. One measure is almost enough 
for this. 
the style of cadence and the characteristic manner in which 
he resolves his biting dissonant harmonies. In the latter re- 
spect Grieg is unusually daring. Very seldom does he fol- 
low out the established custom of resolving chords of the 
seventh unless it be that of the dominant. Instead of tak- 
ing them to the fourth above he frequently leads them to the 
third, which sounds surprisingly strange and mysterious. 
The Scandinavians are very rich in folk song. Grieg has 
taken the peculiarities incident to this music, with its shift- 
ing tonalities and chromatic progressions, and woven them 
into tone poems of extraordinary beauty. One is fascinated. 
Pictures of a new world, new atmosphere, new scenery, 
pass before our vision, and we see curious people, hale and 
vigorous and lithe and graceful ; passionate at times, but 
often melancholy, as if tears had suddenly wet their eyes, 
but were quickly dried again. It is intense, but not re- 
markably so. He does not reach a high plane and stay 
there long, for his pieces (forms) are for the most part 
charming, delightfully 
His songs are 


short, beautifully symmetrical, 
colored, but with melodies which haunt. 
among the finest which the musical world possesses. They 
are ideal, descriptive, poetic. If he writes of autumn we 
feel the very crispness in the air and the warm noontide 
sunshine ; we see the haze on the hills, the twinkling sil- 
very stars, the leaves rustling and idly falling. If it is 
spring, the balmy suggestiveness of its approach steals 
into our very blood, the rivers are swollen and the buds are 
already formed. If he gives us a love poem, as Ich Liebe 
Dich (I Love Thee), or the one for piano (Erotik) from op. 43, 
our emotions are excited. the tale is so irresistibly intense 
and passionate, and when all is over a tremulous languor 
settles down, subduing and tranquilizing. 

Grieg is amazingly imaginative, and if he has not posi- 
genius, he stands directly on the border line. Some 
day, when I have time, I mean torefer to him again, and 
will then make an effort to more fully analyze and enlarge 
upon his style and the general descriptive character of his 
different works. He is a hard worker, and composes al- 
most entirely at the piano. When I was a student in 
Leipsic several years ago, Grieg for a time lived nearly op- 
posite, my number being 7 and his 6, and from my window 
occasionally I could see him in his room. Many a time 


tive 


have I gone up the stairs leading to his apartments, and 


The syncopated phrases, the suggested rhythms, | 


to the religious patriotic melodies of Zion, and their hearts 
will be turned from the last hope that has consoled and 


| centuries.” 


} 


| 
} 


| unless it is punctuated. 


The //azérz, a weekly in classic Hebrew, also published 
in New York, bemoans the fate of Judaism in England and 
the changes that the reform movement will bring about. It 
will place English Judaism on a level with American Juda- 
ism, the reform rabbis of which can scarcely read Hebrew 
The Nazofe, another weekly 


| printed in a Jewish dialect in London, commenting editori- 


ally, says: ‘‘ The organ in the synagogue will play the 
funeral march of Judaism, and the prophecy of Israel 
Zangwill, ‘that Judaism has a future, but the future will 
have no Jews,’ will be fulfilled."—7he Literary Digest. 

We believe that the organ should be used in syna- 
gogues. Music comes first —Judaism after]. 


Ben Davies.—Mr. Ben Davies, the English tenor, is 
expected to arrive here in a few days from England. 

Cabled to the “‘Sun.”—Mildred Marsh gave her 
first piano concert in the Singakademie, Berlin, this week. 
She made a very favorable impression. 

The Hague.—Paul Kalisch met with a fine reception 
at The Hague in César Franck’s Béatitudes. He received 
further offers to sing in concert there and in Amsterdam. 

A Successful Concert.—Mrs. Theodore Sutro gave 
up her lovely salon to Master Arthur Hochmann for his con- 
cert on Saturday, March 30. He made his customary suc- 
cess, and was assisted by Miss Kate Percy Douglas in 
songs by Kjerulf, Blumenthal, Moncrieff, Buck and Haw- 
ley, all of which were received with enthusiasm, Mr. 
Hawley’s song particularly, Because I Love Thee, having 
to be repeated. Mr. Claude Holding did some effective 
work with the violin. Mr. Hans Van Megen accompanied 
the artists. 

Felix Heink.—Felix Heink played in Rochester on 
March 21. It was his second appearance in that city and, 
as on the first occasion, he scored asuccess. The Rochester 
Union and Advertiser says: 

Mr. Heink’s program included a Beethoven sonata, the Rhapsodie 
Hongroise of Liszt, Ravina’s famous Reverie, op. 92, played with the 
left hand only, and several compositions of his own. Of these, his 
minuet in A major is sure to become popular here. Mr. Heink’s 
playing is sincere and effective, delicate and brilliant when witha 


volant finger, and polished, is never rough in more forcible concep- 
tions. His remarkable technic was well displayed in the difficult 





Ravina number. 


—. 


The Jews of England have | 
B, Cutter | been heretofore considered very conservative. Recently, | 
_ | however, the Jewzsh Chronicle urged the use of the organ 
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BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
15 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W., March 23, 1895. { 


IR AUGUSTUS HARRIS has decided to give 


a short series of opera in English at Easter. He has 
| not yet settled upon his programs, bnt is thinking seriously 
| of including La Navarraise. Among the artists who have 
already been engaged are Mr. Joseph O'Mara and Mr. 
| Richard Green, and the conductors Signor Seppelli and Mr. 
J. W. Glover. 
| The staff of professors at the Guildhall School of Music, 
| after Sir Joseph Barnby’s recovery from his serious illness, 
| have been organizing a testimonial, and will present it this 
| evening with an address of congratulation. 
| Mme. Melba has cabled Mr. Daniel Mayer from Chicago 
| that she will sing in one of the Nikisch concerts, and that 
this will be her only appearance in concert this season. 

A new Sunday concert society has been organized called 
Sunday Clubland, and commences its meeting in the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colors to-morrow, whena 
number of prominent vocalists and instrumentalists will 
contribute a miscellaneous program. 

Mr. Henschel’s Stabat Mater was given for the first time 
in London by the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall 
on Thursday evening. It will be remembered that this 
work was brought out at the Birmingiam festival last 
| autumn. It made no profound sensation. 
| A composer who writes out of the spirit of his age must 





| be a great master to be able to compel his listeners to feel 
the right mood. The day of Stabat Maters is past, in Eng- 
| land at least. There was no one in the audience who was 
in the least degree moved by the Latin story related last 
| night in the Albert Hall. Therefore, Mr. Henschel’s work 
| had a feeling of indifference to contend against. But no 
| doubt the composer has succeeded in the proper solemnity 
while writing his score, and if the work were to be given in 
a church on a solemn occasion, when all the listeners were 
disposed to sadness and mourning, the composition would 
be very effective. 

The solo parts were ably sung by Mrs. Henschel, Miss 
| Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Henschel. The 
| composer was cheered by his many admirers in the au- 
dience. Sir Joseph Barnby conducted the forces—alas, 
sadly thinned out by the prevailing influenza — with his 
accustomed finish and certainty. The vast auditorium was 
hardly more than two-thirds full. But 6,000 people make 
a good number, even if they do not suffice to fill the Albert 
Hall, The second part of the concert was devoted to 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, a masterpiece that criti- 
cism cannot injure nor praise enhance. 

Dvordk’s Spectre’s Bride was originally bracketed for per- 
formance with the Stabat Mater, but the announcement 
was changed for Mendelssohn's Lobgesang about a week 
ago, ostensibly because of the illness of many of the 
artists. The probability is, however, that two new works 
did not promise to draw sufficiently to make it advisable. 

Another interesting occasion of the past week was the 
production of a new symphony of Dr. Villiers Stanford's, 
L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso, by the Philharmonic Society. 

The first movement of the symphony opens with dimin- 
ished and chromatic chords for brass and woodwind, and 
soon strikes into the principal theme, recognized under 
various guises throughout the work. On the whole the 
orchestration is too thick and uniform, but in this respect 
Dr. Stanford errs with no less a symphonic composer than 
Schumann, and the work is too mezzoforte throughout. 
For a professedly gay movement, the tragic element is very 
prominent. 

The second opens in quite an operetta style, such as Sul- 
livan might have written in some of his delightful com 
edies. The return from the trio to the scherzo is clever, 
the scoring here is much clearer, and greater orchestral 
technic is shown in this charming pastorale with the result 
that the orchestration is both delicate and pleasing. The 
violins did not all strike the concluding high B in tune at 
the end of their trill. 

In the third movement the principal theme recalls in 
passing the principal theme of the slow movement of Bee- 
thoven’s op. 97 Trio, but the theme has hardly begun in B 
flat when it quits it for E flat, and soon rambles into G flat, 
D flatandsoon. It is a mixture of Beethovenian repose 
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and Berliozian orgie. The form of the movement is no 
doubt clear—on paper—but no human ear can make head 
or tail out of it. The principal theme returns in bits. 
First the brass intones it solemnly, then the melancholy 
oboe wails out a phrase of it, then the clarinet worries it, 
and finally the ideal voices of the strings are again heard 
—but alas! only to be interrupted by a thump on the 
kettledrums and a forced modulation to some unrelated 
key through a grating discord. The movement indeed was 
long drawn out, but the sweetness was anything but 
linked. é 

The fourth movement begins with a dirge-like introduc- 
tion suitable for a funeral march; the theme proper is as 
grim as a Brahms rhapsody. The whole movement shows 
the influence of the great German symphonist, but is not 
so pure in style as his works, for here and there the har- 
monics are of another school. 

The last movement is clear in construction, and the 
themes are well contrasted. After the second theme has 
been heard the second time, that which follows seems a 
little spun out. However, considerable effect is produced 
by the introduction of the organ. The climax was so 
clearly grasped by the audience that they knew the end 
was near and at once began putting on their wraps. The 
different movements of the symphony were separated by 
people going out. 

We may safely prophesy that this work will never be- 
come popular. The one great thing lacking is individual- 
ity ; if all the themes were to become well known, and the 
construction made clear to the audience, there is no new 
voice saying something as yet unsaid. It is, however, a 
profound work of great merit, and could only have been 
written by a master of all the devices of the art of musical 
composition. The composer was cheered at the close. 

The novelty at the Crystal Palace on Saturday was Mr. 
Archibald D. Arnott’s setting, in the form of a ballad for 
chorus and orchestra, of Sir Walter Scott’s Young Lochin- 
This is written something on the same lines as his 
It is consider- 


var. 
Ballade of Carmilihan, reviewed recently. 
ably shorter than the last named and more monotonous. 
Perhaps the best number is I Long Woo'd Your Daughter. 
It was only fairly well sung by the choir under the direction 
of Dr. Hubert Parry, whose Job formed the last part of the 
program, Another interesting feature was the scherzo 
from Mendelssohn's Octet, which has not been recently 
heard. Among the vocalists who added greatly to the suc- 
cess of the concert was Mr. David Bispham. 

The organ students of the Royal Academy of Music 
showed considerable proficiency the other day in a recital 
given by some six of their number at Queen’s Hall, aided 
by several vocal students, among whom may be mentioned 
Mr. Richards, who sang Shield’s Quaff with Me the Purple 
Wine. 

The patron saint of Ireland was worthily honored both 
on Saturday and Monday evenings by concerts galore in 
the principal halls both in and out of London. The great- 
est enthusiasm prevailed at all of these entertainments, 
encores being the rule. Of the vocalists who met with 
special favor may be mentioned Miss Ella Russell, Mme. 
Antoinette Sterling, Mme. Belle Cole and Mr. Douglas 
Powell. 

Two excellent chamber concerts took place last week, 
the Musical Guild at Kensington Town Hall, and one of 
Mrs. Roskell’s series. Mrs. Hutchinson, the vocalist, and 
Mme. Haas gave an interesting vocal and piano recital at 
the Queen’s (small) Hall. At the Thursday subscription 
concert the first part of the program was devoted to the 
works of Mendelssohn, piano trio in C minor, op. 66, and 
andante and finale of the violin concerto. We learn that 
the success of the present season has induced Messrs. Rob- 
ert Cocks & Co. to continue them next year. 

The principal feature of the Royal Amateur Orches- 
tral Society’s concert on Thursday evening was the singing 
by Mr. David Bispham of Raff’s Rizzio’s Last Song and 
the old Somersetshire ballad Young Herchard, in his own 
inimitable style. The rapidly rising violinist M. Rivarde 
also scored a marked success. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s first rehearsal of the Leeds Festival 
chorus took place last Saturday afternoon. Some 200 from 
Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, Dewsbury and 
Batley were in attendance, and a promising start was 
made, the works dealt with being The Messiah and Beet- 
hoven’s Mass in D. 

A most interesting concert took place at Leeds on Tues- 
day evening, when three American singers carried off the 
honors of the evening. Miss Evangeline Florence sang in 
her birdlike voice David's Charmant Oiseau ; Mme. Van 
der Veer Green chose the Sands o’ Dee and Tosti’s Réve, 
winning a most enthusiastic encore; her pure contralto 
voice was greatly admired, as well as her most artistic 
style. Mr. Whitney Mockridge, who made his first ap- 
pearance in Leeds on this occasion, sang Goring Thomas’ 
O Vision Entrancing, also winning hearty applause. Mr. 
Douglas Powell, the popular young baritone, completed a 
vocal quartet that is certain to be very much of a favorite 


in Leeds. 

An interesting article appeared in the columns of the 
British Supplement of THe Musicat Courtgr entitled How 
Our Composers Are Taught. 








Mr. N. Vert has organized a performance of The Messiah 
to be given in the chapel of the Foundling Hospital toward 
the end of May. This work has not been given there since 
June 27, 1839, when the centenary of the founding of the 
hospital took place. No less a sum than £10,219 was rea- 
lized by the institution from performances of The Messiah 
during the twenty-seven years previous. The artists will 
be Miss Ella Russell, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Edward Lloyd 
and Mr. Andrew Black. 

Among those who have been stricken down by influ- 
enza none will be more missed than Mr. Corney Grain, who 
passed away last Saturday afternoon. He was known to 
the English people and strangers visiting London as one of 
the leading entertainers of our time. A more extended 
notice of his career will be found in the English supple- 


ment. FRANK V. ATWATER. 








English Opera. 
R. WILLIAM H. ROSENBACH is going to 
give the people of New York an opportunity to hear 
opera in English during the four weeks beginning April 29 
at the Star Theatre, at the close of the Old Homestead 
season. To this end he has engaged Frauline Gadski, Miss 
Elsa Kutscherra, Miss Marcella Lindh, Miss Marie Maurer, 
Miss Adele Maccard, Miss Emma Siebert, Miss Flower 
Cross, Herr Nicholas Rothmiihl, Mr. Conrad Behrens, Mr. 
Victor Claudio, Mr. Perry Averill, Mr. Arthur Sieton and 
Mr. Henri Meyn. Mr. Elliott Schenck, who was the chorus 
master during the Damrosch season of opera in New 
York, will be the musical director. Mr. Leon Margulies 
supplies the artists. 

The répertoire of operas comprises Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Faust, Il Trovatore, Bohemian Girl, Les Huguenots, 
Lohengrin, Fra Diavolo, Freischiitz, Rigoletto, La Tra- 
viata and Cavalleria Rusticana. Lohengrin and Frei- 
schiitz will be sung in German, which accounts for the 
engagement of Fraulein Gadskiand Herr Rothmiihl. Re- 
hearsals for the season began yesterday—Tuesday. Popu- 
lar prices will prevail—from 25 cents to $1.50. 


The opening opera will be Gounod's Faust, with the fol- | 


lowing cast: 








nc ondccnccccecs ceccccdsavescusedduesecs ct a ene | 
SIODSL. cc rcccccsccccvevcccccnsvececccccesecevesesccccs Miss Marie Maurer 
Maas ood i pease stotesgecesadcladveevesosesscaseans Miss Flower Cross 
Mephistopheles...........sceeeeeeeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeMr, Conrad Behrens 
WD cnc scducretiadtadteccdduanantidenddenheatuueas Mr. Henri Meyn 
WUD bo dccadsicegvdnsedunedseve chugetcseudvaceiecnesd Mr. Victor Claudio 


There will be a chorus of fifty, under Mr. L. Farrini. 
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The Kettle Drummer. 


OW many instruments do you play ?”’ was the 

first question I asked, after settling down for my 
chat with Miss Ellis. ‘ Only ten,” was the modest reply of 
this young musical genius, who is of Irish descent, and 
comes of a family of soldiers. Three of her ancestors 
fought at Waterloo, one of whom was the brave Sir Henry 
Ellis, who was aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington at 
Waterloo, and fell toward the close of the day, when lead- 
ing the Twenty-third from the rear of Hougoumont against 
the attack of the Old Guard. With the exception of Colonel 
Cameron, of the Cameron Highlanders, he was the only 
officer below the rank of general who was mentioned in 
Wellington’s Waterloo dispatch. Two of Miss Ellis’ 
uncles—her father’s brothers—were killed in the Sikh cam- 
paign. 

She inherits her musical and other gifts from her father, 
who took his degrees at Oxford, and is an authority on the 
science of music, besides possessing great constructive 
powers. 

At a very early age she commenced writing. Her first 
article appeared in Murray’s Magazine and was followed 
by a series of articles on political economy in the West- 


6 


minster Review. 

‘* Did you not invent a new system of notation and write 
an article about it for the Universal Review ?” 

‘* Yes ; but the same idea had been suggested 200 years 
ago. My article.was entitled ‘‘ The Abolition of Clefs,” 
which explained means to reduce all music to one clef by 
adding one line to the staff. I submitted the proof to Sir 
George Grove, who fully indorsed my system.” 

‘* How was this musical innovation received ?” 

‘*Oh! I had shoals of congratulatory letters from musi- 
cians, but a critic on a leading musical paper attacked me 
in eleven columns. I replied in a column and a half in the 
same paper, but although the editor sent mea proof he 
never published the letter.” 

Miss Ellis plays five instruments in public and is the 
only lady performer on the kettle-drums in England. She 
plays the violin and the side drums. To attain proficiency 
on the latter instrument—which experts say cannot be 
learned after the age of ten—she practiced seven hours a 
day. 

‘*Do you not find the drums very difficult to play?” I 
asked. ‘ 

‘Yes, they are; for though they need no practice when 
you have once acquired the roll, a good deal of presence of 
mind is necessary, being unsupported and alone, if you are 


Mr. Rosenbach’s word for it that the operas will all be | called upon, as I have been frequently, to play before 2,000 


produced on a liberal scale. He is also negotiating with 
Miss Chalia, to whom he pins great faith as an artist sure 
to create a favorable impression, 


Springfield (Mass.) Music Festival. 











Aprit 30, May 1, 2, 3—S. W. Cuapwick, Boston, ConpucTor. 
COMPLETE PROGRAM. 
MOC DD, oie cnnantnct Otcanthandeceetepioe ds Vevoted to rehearsing 
May 1. 
Sameon-emd DORIS. odoy cdss ctiabes sn. te nccdeaesane Saint-Saéns 


Mrs. Alves, Ben Davies, Dr. Dufft, Sullivan A. Sargent. 
Thursday, P. M., May 2. 
Cvartere, Bisa Piste a, a iscs ck ccadds sévescedivxedacestal Mozart 


Ben Davies. 
MINE INO Cine 7 seccvcaqardpwceacuaderocterconeden Beethoven 
Songs (with piano) 


Ben Davies. 


Cemrtite: PRAGIN se 5s iii CRT dackeee eccecduece Massenet 
Thursday Evening, May 2. 

Symphonic Prologue, Francesca di Rimini............... Foote 
PD TPIT TTT Tere CTC TTT err rere Verdi 
Mme. Melba. 

SN PRONG 6 ii6. cs oa nnscecaccepdasevndecmmegsnnngecsees Gode 

PRE CON nbs 6 vacdzces Gatsenunuaneeees eaceesnsaeeenas 
R. Burmeister. 

Rs RE c b3h 0 osc c0ue OhcececeKnnexedesusevwesodsaas Donizetti 
Mme. Melba. 

Overture, Flying Dutchman..} = = Wagner 

Spinning Chorus.............. 

Or eee Le eC PE Ce Pee ree ee re eee TPT CER TERETE 
Mme. Melba. 

Selection, Tower of Babel............. phivveuscexsseus Rubinstein 

Choruses of Hamites, Shemites, Japhetites. 

ee TO Ee BOO gd ac nccaxs iddeeus cas peéeces Rubinstein 
Friday P. M. 

SPOOR COMIN soo 0h csv dnc encosdaneeneatmicarecnion Beethoven 
ROU We SO i occcvescseucueabéacdscseedacwodes Mendelssohn 
Eugene Ysaye. 

BE Pac cccne ccacavedesinsagesetecasaavedcastea Bizet 
MIEN MNOS oc 6s 6 ce desecclesecddeeececiesecetachs Bruch 
M. Ysaye 
ee ee ee Se eh: Bee Cara Berlioz 


Friday Evening. 
Christmas Oratorio (first part). of. .vséccetccccesecees J. S. Bach 
Mme. Nordica, Miss Stein, Mr. Rieger, M. W. Whitney, Jr. 
pers taese apr tentrntnntseadeentoers 
Biynan of Preise ss <occs cv cccviccctuccnsdeccqhdtudcces Mendelssohn 
Mme. Nordica, Miss Stein, Mr. Rieger. 
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people, under a strange conductor, with strange music, 
often in manuscript, and a pair of drums possibly out of 
repair, for the last things a conductor attends to are the 
drums.” 

‘‘Are you never nervous ?”” 

‘* Not very often, although, as an old trumpeter once said 
to me, ‘You've got to keep your eye on three things at 
once—the conductor’s baton, the music and the drums, and 
you've only got two eyes to do it with.’” 

In addition to being a multifarious instrumentalist, Miss 
Ellis has a fine contralto voice. She is, moreover, a clever 
sculptor. She first started modeling at the Brighton and 
Hove Schools of Art, working hard at home between her 
lessons. She was afterward advised by the professors at 
Brighton to take lessons from Mr. Roscoe Mullins, who 
says he never had so clever a pupil. One of her many 
talents would be enough for an ordinary mortal; it is 
exceptional to find a young girl so richly endowed, yet 
withal so modest and retiring. In appearance, Miss Ellis 
is very delicate and fragile-looking, and her looks do not 
belie her; but she manages to get through a good deal of 
hard and steady work. She is an omnivorous reader, a 
good French and German scholar, and a bright and amus- 
ing talker.—S/. Paul’s, London. 





Sondershausen.—The Conservatory of Sondershau- 
sen, Professor Schroder director, had the following program 
at the pupils’ concert March 14: 

Beethoven 
Herren Gétze, Hamburg ; Schroeder, Hamburg; Brandt, Uchte; 
Schlenzig, Sabissa. 

Teacher, Concertmaster Corbach. 

Two pieces for violin, from the second suite............0cceeeeeees Rie 

Romanze. 


Scherzo, 
Herr Cobley, London. 


Teacher, Concertmaster Corbach. 
Wee WOON a 466 cesccupedcloncsteceduasacdeviess 
Herr Schlenzig, 
Teacher, Professor Schroeder 
Two songs for baritone 
Meeresstille. 
An die Leyer. 


Ballad 


Herr Bang, Aarhus. 
Teacher, Professor Schroeder. 


Sonate, D major, for piano and violoncell in 





Herren Haase, Cithen ; Scher], Libau. 
Teacher, H. Herold. 
Concerto, G minor, for violin 
Herr Schroeder. 
Teacher, Concertmaster Corbach. 
Bilder aus Osten, for piano, four hands, original............ Schumann 
Frl. Hallett, Cardiff; Herr Haase. 
Teacher, H. Heroid. 
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Some Famous American Bells. 


HILE the subject of bells is a favorite and 


familiar topic in poetry and prose, and much has 


been written concerning the notable bells of other lands, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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were sent to Charleston, and upon their arrival were re- 
ceived with triumphant ovations and escorted by a large 
procession to the church, in the belfry of which they were 
replaced. During the late civil war the citizens of Charles- 
ton were desirous of protecting the bells from danger, and, 


such as the famous one at Moscow, Russia, comparatively | as the steeple of St. Michael's was made the target for the can- 


little is known of the notable bells of our own country. It 
was Oscar Wilde who found fault because there are no 
ruins in America, and it is true that we have no such an- 
cient relics in the form of bells as may be found in all parts 
of the Old World, but still there are not a few of these mes- 
sengers of the upper air in America concerning which many 
interesting facts may be related. An old bell placed with 
other treasured relics in the Washington Headquarters at 
Newburgh has a history worth telling. It is small, weigh- 
ing barely 25 pounds, exceedingly sweet toned, and was 
made, as a Latin inscription informs us, at Amsterdam in 
the year 1716. 

In 1719 it was presented by Queen Anne to the settlers of 
Newburgh. They had no church edifice at the time, and it 
was lent to the Lutheran Church at New York, where it 
hung for some time, calling the Knickerbockers to worship, 
ringing in their weddings and knelling at their funerals, 
until, in 1738, the pioneers built a church, and the bell was 
It was the first one ever hung in 
In 


removed to Newburgh. 
that region. Its later career was one of vicissitude. 
process of time its original owners died or joined their 
brethren in the more fertile valley of the Genesee. English 
people supplied their places, and the bell then came into 
the possession of the Church of England, which succeeded 
the Lutheran or the State church of the former Dutch col- 
ony. But by 1776 the English church had fallen into bad 
odor in the colonies, and about that time the bell was taken 
from its tower and hidden in the swamp, it is said, to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of the Whigs. After the 
peace of 1783 it resumed duty in the church. In 1798 it 
was hung in the academy and rang the village children to 
school, and also did duty as a court bell. From 1834 to 
1873 it was used as a signal bell for the stables of one of 
the city hotels, and in 1874 became the property of a lady 
residing in Newburgh, who has recently given it to the 
trustees of the Washington Headquarters, to be preserved 
with the other treasures of that historic building. 

There is an interesting bit of history connected with the 
old bell that is now doing faithful duty in the Reformed 
Church at the corner of Fifth avenue and Forty-eighth 
street, New York. It was cast in Holland in 1731, 
pressly for the Old Dutch Church on Nassau street, and 
presented to it in accordance with the provisions of a will 
left by Col. Abraham De Peyster, a prominent citizen of 
those days. 

During the occupation of the city by the British in the 
War of the Revolution the Middle Church was converted 
into a riding school for his majesty’s dragoons, and to pre- 
vent its desecration the bell was taken down and hidden in 
a secure place, where it remained until after the evacua- 
tion. The church was then reopened and the bell restored 
to its place. A number of years ago an antiquarian, in ex- 
amining the belfry of the Old Middle Church, observed a 
series of rudely carved dates, with accompanying initials, 
on the paneling between the balustraded arches. These 
memorials were traced through the coats of paint and were 
found to be inscriptions made by old bell ringers of the 
church on the occasions when they were required to ring a 


ex- 


merry peal atthe public rejoicings in the city. Among 
them were the following : ‘‘ July 9, a. p. 1776,” and “* July 
4, a. b., 1790.” 


These two dates explain themselves: the first one being 
that of the time when the Declaration of Independence was 
read at the head of Washington's army, which was then 
stationed in the city ; the other denoting the day of the re- 
opening of the church for divine service after the war. The 
bell continued in service on the Nassau street church until 
1844, when the building was sold and converted into a post 
office. It was then removed to the church in Ninth street, 
near Broadway, where it remained until 1855. It was then 
placed on the church in Lafayette place, and on the com- 
pletion of the edifice on the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Forty-eighth street was removed to the belfry there, where 
it may now be heard every Sabbath day sounding out its 
invitations to worship as clearly and melodiously as it did 
in the old days a century and a half ago. 

For nearly a century a pair of exceedingly sweet-toned 
bells have called worshippers to the German Reformed 
Church of Hagerstown, Md. They were hung at first in a 
wooden belfry, surmounting a stone spire, from which a 
few years ago they were hurled, with the entire woodwork, 
to the ground by a furious gale, yet sustained no injury. 

hey were soon replaced, and are now ringing out as joy- 
fully as ever. 

The chimes of St. Michael's Church, in Charleston, S. C., 
have a peculiar history. The bells are nine in number and 
of unusual purity and sweetness of tone. They were cast 
in England, when St. Michael's was built, about 130 years 
When the War of the Revolution came the bells were 
England for safekeeping. After the treaty of 


ago. 
sent to 


peace had been consummated negotiations were opened in 
London for the return of the bells by the first American 
minister to Great Britain. 


He succeeded and the bells 








non of the besiegers, the bells were taken down and sent to 
Columbia for safekeeping. When Sherman’s army took 
Columbia the sheds in the yard of the State House, in 
which the bells had been placed and which also contained 
the marble friezes and other sculptures intended for the 
decoration of the Capitol, were broken in and the sculptures 
and bells were smashed into fragments and the sheds were 
then set on fire. 

At the conclusion of the war the pieces of the bells were 
carefully gathered together, boxed and shipped to a com- 
mercial house in Liverpool, together with extracts from the 
records of St. Michael’s showing where the bells were cast 
and the proportions of the metals forming their component 
parts. Upon inquiry it was found that there was still in 
existence in England the firm of bell founders, unchanged 
in name, and consisting of the descendants of the proprie- 
tors at the time the bells were made. The records of this 
firm contained descriptions of the bells, and the proportions 
there given were found to correspond with those furnished 
from Charleston. The bells were made anew, therefore, of 
the same metal, and for the fifth time they were carried 
across the Atlantic, and arrived safely at Charleston. 
Their return was made the occasion of great rejoicing in 
the city. 

The four bells of the Capuchin church and the two 
largest of the Redemptorists’ bells in New York were cast 
in West Troy by Meneely in 1868. Four of the Redemp- 
torists’ bells were cast at Constance, Switzerland, prior to 
that time. All of them bear figures cast in basrelief. On 
the largest is a figure of Jesus, in the attitude of benedic- 
Surrounding the figure of the Redeemer is the 


’ 


tion. 
legend, in relief: ‘‘ Redemptori sacrum Signum, S. Smo.’ 
The second bell is called the Immaculata, and bears on its 
side, in relief, the image of the Virgin Mary, encircled by 
theinscription: ‘*B.V. M. Conceptioni Immaculate sacrum 
Signum.” The other four bells are named for St. Michael, 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, Raphael and Gabriel. Each bears 
on its side the figure of the archangel or saint after whom 
it is christened, and on the opposite side appropriate in- 
scriptions. The view from the bell-chamber of the Re- 
demptorists’ church is more picturesque than from Trinity 
steeple, although not so extended or varied. The ascent 
to the chamber is dark, difficult and dangerous. 

In St. Mary's Church of the Assumption, in West Forty- 
ninth street, hang three bells. There is a fine chime of 
nine bells in St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, the largest one 
weighing 2,000 pounds and the smallest 250. Each bell 
bears an appropriate verse couplet. On one is the follow- 


ing : 


Ring for the noble heart, 
Ring for the open hand, 
Ring for the Church of God, 
Ring Christ throughout the land. 


In Trinity Chapel, in West Twenty-fifth street are also 
three bells. St. Ann's Church, in Twelfth street, has a fine 
peal of four bells, intended as the foundation of a chime. 
The largest is dedicated to the Blessed Trinity, and bears 
the legend: ‘‘Gloriain Excelsis Deo.” Full and partial 
chimes are now to be found in all parts of the country. St. 
John’s chimes in Newark, the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception in Albany, and the bell tower of Cornell Uni- 
versity all have sets of chime bells well worth mentioning. 

Besides the famous Liberty Bell there was on exhibition 
at the New Orleans Exposition a few years ago another 
relic of the same order with an interesting history. It was 
the old slave bell that for many years summoned the 
slaves to work on the Fontainebleau sugar plantation, one 
of the princely domains of the old days in Louisiana. The 
original proprietor of the plantation was M. de Marigny. 
The bell was cast in 1825, and the story goes that M. 
Marigny, standing over the large caldron filled with molten 
metal, dropped 1,000 Spanish silver dollars to give the bell 
a clear and silvery tone. Three French inscriptions are on 
it, specifying the time and place of founding. This bell 
has a fissure on its side, concerning which a pretty story is 
related. The bell stood in the centre of the plantation and 
was rung to summon the slaves to and from their work. 
Early in the morning its clanging roused the tenants of the 
quarters to their daily tasks, and at eventide its silvery 
notes were borne to the most distant corners of the planta- 
tion calling them home. Its daily duties were performed 
cheerfully and without a hint of change until the morning 
when President Lincoln issued the proclamation that freed 
forever the Southern slaves. On that morning the bell fell 
from its lofty pedestal and the fissure was opened in its 
side. Whether the bell’s heart was broken from excess of 
joy the legend does not say. It will be remembered that 
the old Independence Bell was broken when it rang the 
peal announcing to all the world that America was hence- 
forth to be the land of liberty. 

HISTORY OF A PIONEER BELL, 


There is a bell now hanging over a private schoolhouse 
of a Mormon prophet, in Salt Lake City, which has a curi- 





ous and somewhat amusing history. It was the first church 
bell that ever rang out over the plains of Iowa, having been 
erected in the tower of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Iowa City in 1846. A few years after its installation a 
trouble arose between the pastor and the people over the 
question of salary, which resulted in the former making an 
attempt to capture and carry away the bell to ‘‘ square ac- 
counts.” The good man had gone so far as to secure a 
ladder and ascend to the roof of the church, when the 
church officials got wind of the affair and rushed to the 
rescue of their property. They permitted the bell to be 
lowered to the ground, but then seized upon it, loaded it in 
a wagon and drove away. The ladder was also simulta- 
neously removed, leaving the enraged parson wildly gestic- 
ulating from his pulpit in the tower. This exciting event 
in the early history of Iowa City was promptly embalmed 
in verse by a local poet in the following fashion : 

In the Presbyterian Church, pretty high up in the steeple, 

Hung a loud sounding bell, to call together all the people ; 


That bell was held in high esteem by all who knew its sound ; 
It rang so loud it could be heard for many miles around. 


The minister who labored there did not exactly suit ; 

The people thought they'd let him slide, but he was rather cute; 
He did not get his salary for which they had agreed, 

And he was bound to have it, and he knew he could succeed. 


For he had formed a plan, which to Margrave he did tell: 
He would ascend the steeple and let down that handsome bell. 

So he mounted a long ladder and climbed through the steeple door, 
And soon the bell came rushing down and landed on the floor. 


Then followed fast his trouble, for the ladder was taken away, 
And he was upin the steeple and there he had to stay. 

And there he preached a sermon far louder than before— 

Some said he threatened vengeance, and others said he swore. 


The subsequent history of this same bell has a touch of 
romance about it. ‘The ‘pillars of the church who took 
away the prize in the wagon carried it, as it afterward ap- 
peared, to a river near at hand and buried it in the channel. 
As it happened, one of the citizens concerned in the busi- 
ness afterward developed a sympathy with the Mormons. 
He imparted information concerning the bell to another of 
like sympathies, and through them its removal was effected. 
It was conveyed secretly to the vicinity of Bloomington— 
now Muscatine—on the banks of the Mississippi River, and 
there deposited in the channel of a stream known as 
Devil's Creek. Thence it was carried to a point near 
Montrose, Ill., where it remained for some years buried in 
the sand. It was then exhumed and carried by some 
Mormons to Kanesville, in the neighborhood of Council 
Bluffs, from which point it was conveyed by them in their 
journey across the plains to its present resting place. 

It was not until twenty years after that the original pos- 
sessors of the bell found out where it had gone. Upon the 
completion of the Pacific Railway, some parties from Iowa 
City in their journey across the continent stopped off at 
Salt Lake City. There they discovered an old bell sur- 
mounting a private schoolhouse, and upon its margin the 
familiar words, ‘‘ First Presbyterian Church of Iowa City, 
1846." Notice of the fact was promptly communicated to 
the officers of the Iowa City church. Correspondence was 
opened with the Mormon authorities, but so high was the 
value placed upon it as a spoil taken from the Gentiles 
that, strangely enough, it was decided to let the old bell 
remain a voiceless trophy in the far off land of its captivity, 
—Caldwell Johnson, in Picayune. 








Interesting. 


4% rumored that a certain South American 
| pianist, who married a divorced German pianist and 
composer, has been driven out of home by her husband, 
who now charges that she was never married to the man 
she claimed to have been her second husband. There is 
no direct news on this involved situation and we therefore 
give what has reached us in this cautious manner for what 
it is worth. 


1S 








Fannie Hirsch.—At a concert given in the Madison 
Square Garden Concert Hall on March 27, Fannie Hirsch, 
the well-known soprano, sang Qual Farfalleta Amante, by 
Scarlatti, and the Magic Song, by Meyer-Helmund. Her 
success was great and she sang for an encore Ich Liebe 
Dich, by Grieg, with ‘cello obligato executed charmingly 
by Henri Haagmans. The amateur orchestra under Julius 
I. Lyons, and Grace Reals, contralto, filled the other num- 
bers on the program. 


Emil Paur.—Emil Paur, director of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Mrs. Paur will leave for Europe in 
May, to be gone four or five months. 


The Philharmonic Society.—The Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of New York, Anton Seidl conductor, will give its 
sixth public rehearsal and concert on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening of this week in Carnegie Hall. Miss 
Adele Aus der Ohe will be the soloist. She will play Tschai- 
kowsky’s concerto for piano, No. 1, in B flat minor. The 


orchestral numbers of the program will be Berlioz’ over- 
ture King Lear, Schubert's theme and variations from 
quartet in D minor for strings, Death and the Maiden and 
Beethoven's symphony No. 5, in C minor. 
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Y special arrangement made with THe Musica Courier, HENRY WOLFSOHN will have each week a page devoted to 
matters of interest in the musical world appertaining principally to the artists under his direct management, not however, 
excluding others. This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading papers in the United States 
these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the country, as their 
musical editors will have THe Musicat Courier sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical items. They 
will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival Committees. This will afford an 


opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a news medium 


having the largest circulation of any musical paper in the world. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





The items published collectively under this heading will be dis- 
continued until next September. 

This particular page will be devoted until then to the announce- 
ments of artists who will be in this country the coming season, 1895--96. 

Artists desiring further information as to terms and other particulars 


please address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 





EALERS say, and dealers know, too, that pianos | 

having a Staib action in them give but little or | 

no trouble. That alone is a high indorsement of the 
Staib action. 


a 


AZELTON BROTHERS are having mych suc- 

“cess with their new styles. The trade likes 
them, and, as they are novel, these pianos are dis- 
posed of rapidly. Then come more orders. It pays 
to be progressive. 


+ 


HE Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston, has ar- 

ranged with the Briggs Piano Company, of that 

city, for an extensive handling of the Briggs piano. 

C. H. Ditson & Co., of New York, have been success- 
fully selling Briggs pianos for several years. 

=" 

HE time is coming when every dealer in musical 

small goods will dispose of great quantities of 

autoharps. That instrument is popular, and it is a 

kind of popularity which is lasting. Everyone with 
an atom of musical appreciation likes them. 


oF 


ID anyone ever hear anyone say any word 
at any time against the value that Keller 
Brothers & Blight give in their piano—the Keller 
Brothers? The Keller Brothers & Blight factory is 
always busy; no one has aught to say against the 
value of the goods the firm gives for the money. It 
is werking on right lines and reaping success. 


oe 


Byptieins & CO., the piano manufacturers across 
the Harlem, are very busy, as is well known by 
neighboring piano manufacturers and by supply 
houses. There is some, probably several reasons 
for this, for if in these days a piano firm is very 
busy, as Ludwig & Co. are, there must be a far reach- 
ing cause atthe bottom. Dealers can ascertain what 
this cause is by getting in touch with Ludwig & Co. 


or 

|" there has been a lull in the factories during 

March it has not been experienced by the Starr 
Piano Company, as the month’s business has been 
one of the largest in the company’s history. The re- 
markable demand for the new styles developed by 
the company has kept the factory busy, running full 
time, with delay in filling orders. Dealers looking 
for a salable piano at a reasonable price, with the 
very best facilities for handling their business, will 


do well to investigate the many merits of the Starr. 


+e 


R. FURBUSH, of the Briggs Piano Company, of 
Boston, will probably reach Chicago this week. 
While trade generally is not rushing at a breakneck 
speed, yet the Briggs piano is selling right along in 
good quantities. Dealers rapidly recognize improve- 
ment and the application of artistic principles to the 
construction of pianos. Dealers also always will be 
ready to pay for such things, no matter what may be 
said by the pessimist who sits down on the dealer as 
he does on himself. We say dealers do recognize and 
pay for artistic pianos. Certainly they do, or none 


would be made. And that is the reason why the 
Briggs piano.sells, 








EALERS who handle the Malcolm Love piano 
have a great deal of trouble with that instru- 
ment. The piano is such a seller that a stock is hard 
to keep on hand. It’s the value the Malcolm Love 
Piano Company puts in the instrument, and the talk- 
ing points have something to do with this. Ask any 
dealer who handles it. 


od 


R. KARL FINK, the great Blue Felt prince, ar- 
rived in New York in time to celebrate Bis- 
marck’s birthday. He is feeling better than he was 
when last reported in Bermuda. It is said that when 
he reached New York Mr. Fink raised his hands 
toward the zenith and said impressively and rever- 
ently, ‘‘ Thank God to be once more in the land of 
Blue Felt.” 
oF 


ETTERS received by Behr Brothers & Co. from 
Mr. Horace Brown, the firm’s traveling Western 
representative, state that a quarantine is on in Arka- 
delphia and Texarkana, in the State of Arkansas. 
No one can pass through on account of this quaran- 
tine, which is placed on those cities on account of the 
smallpox which is so prevalent there. Mr. Brown 
in coming from Texas had to make a detour. This 
must be bad for traveling men in that country, as 
those points are on the route north into Arkansas. 


oe 


TRICH & ZEIDLER in the near future will have 
to seek larger quarters. This is evidence of 
growth, and when one reflects that no great commer- 
cial work has yet been done for the piano it argues 
that this growth has been due to merit alone. The 
trade appreciates good instruments and is ready to 
purchase. When Strich & Zeidler move commer- 
cially their tenancy of their present quarters will 
have to immediately cease. They will not have room 
to turn around. This pianois bound to be heard of 
more. 


oF 


HOSE new scale, new action, new finish Wissner 
upright pianos are creating a furore among 
Wissner agents. Asa sample of what such a piano 
as we described last week will make a dealer do the 
following incident shows. Mr. Wissner sent one of 
these uprights toa dealer noted for his fastidiousness. 
The dealer wired on receiving the piano: ‘ Piano 
received. I am very agreeably surprised.” This 
dealer has never handled the Wissner before. A 
piano that forces such a telegram from such a dealer 
must be splendid indeed. 


Ke 


OT the slightest improvement was perceptible in 

the quality of tone or the character of tone of 

the Knabe grand piano used by Stavenhagen during 
his closing recitals last week in this city. 

As there is apparently no effort to be made to give 
these instruments such tone as is requisite in an artis- 
tic product, THE MusIcAL CourRIER is constrained asa 
matter of duty to ambitious and striving piano 
makers, who, although much younger than the Knabe 
house, are making much better pianos, to put the 
Knabe in the medium grade. 

As it stands now the Knabe piano is not a high 
grade instrument, 





TRILBY. 


If Trilby, idol of the hour, 
Could make the soul rejoice, 
And sway hearts with the magic power 
And beauty of her voice, 
She might have charmed both, don’t you see 
(Let critics sneer and carp), 
Ten thousand times as quick if she 
Had used the autoharp. 








P to the time that we go to press no date has been 
fixed for the dinner of the Boston music trade. 


os 


ASTERN piano makers will be interested to know 

that one of the novel pianos made by A. Reed 

& Sons on the ‘‘ Reed System” will shortly be placed 
on exhibition in New York city. 


= 


R. WILLIAM STEINWAY was among the most 
appreciated of the several prominent speakers 
at the banquet given by the German Club in honor of 
the eightieth birthday of Bismarck on Monday last. 
+> 


T the annual meeting of the corporation of Stein- 

way & Sons, which was heldon Monday last, 

the old board of directors was re-elected and only 

routine business was transacted. A handsome divt- 

dend was declared, and a generally satisfactory re- 
port of the progress of the business was made. 


Ke 


R. HENRY L. STEINERT, formerly of the M. 
Steinert & Sons Company, who sold out his 
stock in that company, and eventually entered an- 
other line of business in Louisville, Ky., has pur- 
chased the good will, name and business of ‘‘ W. D. 
Dutton & Co., agents,” in Philadelphia and is in pos- 
session of that concern. Mr. Steinert will give the 
business his personal attention and will use the 
present name excepting the word agent, which is of 
course now zi. 
+> 
NE of the busiest men on the road is Mr. Felix 
Kreamer, of Kranich & Bach. He believes, and 
so does his house, that a traveling man can do some- 
thing besides sell goods to dealers. When orders are 
flush at the Kranich & Bach factory (something they 
are seldom the least bit shy of) Mr. Kreamer spends 
some of his time helping dealers. No one but a 
dealer knows the immense help a man from the fac- 
tery can give. This help is one of the things which 
endears dealers to the Kranich & Bach piano. 


aad 


HEN last heard from Mr. ‘‘ Nate” Crosby was 
in Chicago. His letters to the house of Free- 
born G. Smith show that ‘‘ Nate” informs himself on 
the future as well as the present. While getting or- 
ders now Mr. Crosby is not letting go the golden 
opportunity of looking ahead, so as to be back on the 
ground when future orders are ripe. He is now 
gathering a crop of orders for Bradbury, Henning 
and Webster pianos, all of which pleases Mr. Free- 
born G. Smith, who pays the freight and ships the 
goods, 
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LESSONS OF THE DINNER. 


VERY sober view taken by us of the great din- 
ner of the trade at the Waldorf Hotel last 
Thursday night inevitably forces us to reach the con- 
clusion that our original suggestion regarding the 
speakers was at least worthy of a trial. While most 
of the speeches were interesting, yet the speeches 
that from their very nature struck home were those 
of Mr. Alfred Dolge, Mr. John Reed and William 
Steinway. From this it must not be concluded that 
we mean to range them against the other speakers in 
the capacity of orators; that is not the purpose of 
this discussion. We mean to prove our point, that is 
all, and that point is that their interesting manner of 
presenting the most interesting information to the 
audience made their speeches the features of the 
proceedings. A Patrick Henry or a William Wirt, 
polished orators of the ideal type, could not do jus- 
tice to themselves if pitted at such a dinner against 
those speakers who have the gift of presenting the 
concrete subjects of the trade in an interesting man- 
ner, as against the general abstractions the usual 
speaker or orator is supposed to discuss at such a 
gathering. 

Dr. Depew’s wit, Mr. McKelway’s humorous allu- 
sions, delivered in a fascinating style, Mr. Murphy’s in- 
structive essay, Mr. Page’s rounded phrases and 
well-turned sentences—all most interesting after a 
fashion—could not cope with the solid and sub- 
stantial content of the speeches of the piano men of 
the dinner—Dolge, Reed and Steinway—and these 
speeches therefore, of necessity, proved to be the 
events of the evening. 

The question now is, Will the gentlemen who have 
the dinner question in hand for solution continue to 
select speakers from the disinterested world at large 
and thereby limit the possibilities of the members of 
the trade to be heard, or will they on the next occa- 
sion give to the trade an opportunity to hear other 
Dolges, Reeds and Steinways speak? Under the 
prevailing conditions, for instance, there was no 
chance last Thursday to hear ex-Governor Fuller, of 
Vermont, who was present. Had there been time 
this gentleman, who occupies an exalted posi'ion, 
could have been heard. Had the time not been con- 
sumed by speakers who evidently were not in the 
least interested either in music or pianos, the ex- 
Governor and a few other piano or organ men could 
have been heard. 

It will be said that our trade has not many men 
who are able to speak at public meetings. Who 
knows? Certainly if no opportunity is given to our 
own trade the speakers in it will never be ‘‘dis- 
covered.” And besides that, we do not find that 
piano men or organ men are invited to speak at din- 
ners of railroad or varnish men. These and other 
people seem to get along swimmingly at their ban- 
quets without once in a hundred years inviting a 
piano man asaspeaker. It does seem as if this sys- 
tem of going outside of our trade constitutes a reflec- 
tion upon it in more than one sense.. It means that 
we can get up great dinners, and that we can make 
them successful, but only by inviting men who are 
not piano or organ men to tell the latter something 
they have always known, and which is of no conse- 
sequence, instead of having themes vital to everyone 
handled from an exalted point of view, as the three 
piano speakers did last Thursday night. 

This constitutes our criticism of the dinner, and it 
is the only criticism, but it is in pursuance of the 
plan we all along have been urging. For this reason 
we made a most careful analysis of the dinner as it 
progressed, and watched the proceedings with the 
desire to reach the proper conclusion. While, as a 
matter of course, nearly every speaker interested the 
audience, the concentrated sympathy centred upon 
Steinway, Reed and Dolge, and very naturally so 
and for the best of reasons. From this we conclude 








that we are right in again urging that we should at 
the next dinner invite as speakers only such men as 
are directly associated with our trade. A trial at 
least should be given to this scheme ; it is worthy of 
atrial, Just as we are about sending this to the com- 
posing room we receive the following : 


Letter from Mr. Parsons. 
NEW YORK, March 30, 1895. 
My Dear Musical Courier: 

That ‘Banquet Number” was great. 
quet. 

Ihad never attended a Piano Manufacturers’ Banquet 
before and I anticipated a great treat. 

On the list of diners were names that are historic in the 
Piano industry, and I said to myself ‘‘ Verily, I will hie me 
to this banquet and hear the words of wisdom from the lips 
of these veterans of our industry, even though a week of 
indigestion follow.” 

Well, I went. 

I saw the piano manufacturers eat. 

I saw the piano manufacturers drink. 

But, when we come to the intellectual portion of the en- 
tertainment, where, oh, where, were the piano manufac. 
turers? 

Our worthy toastmaster, Mr. Steinway, after an elo- 
quent introduction, called upon the following gentlemen : 

2 Newspaper men, 

1 Felt manufacturer, 

2 Varnish manufacturers, 

1 Railroad president, 
all of whom addressed us ably, but not a single piano 
manufacturer peeped. 

Hold on, I’m wrong. There was one piano man who 
made a speech, and a rattling good one, but, if the bitter 
truth must be told, we had to bring him all the way from 
Chicago to do it. 

I'm told that at the Chicago Trade dinners, the trade 
does its own talking. Like every well conducted New 
Yorker, I hate to see anything good in Chicago, but it 
really seems to me that they have hit about the right 
idea. 

Perish the thought that the New York manufacturer ex- 
hausts all his brains in writing advertisements or can only 
wag his jaw at a dinner for the purpose of mastication ! 

Still, it was a good banquet; but, for goodness’ sake, 
don't let those Chicago fellows know that we had to import 
our only representative speaker from the ‘‘ Windy City,” or 
we shall never hear the last of it. 

Yours truly, 


So was the Ban- 


CHARLES H. Parsons. 








HINTS OF STRIKES. 





HE Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York and Vicinity has succeeded in building up 
a manufacturers’ solidarity which is now prepared 
to meet the demands of any striking bodies with con- 
centrated force and unity of purpose. That is now 
a fixed fact.. One of the prominent speakers at 
Thursday night’s banquet intimated the probability 
of a strike in this city on the return of business 
activity. Should it reach respectable dimensions it 
will be sure now of transformation into a lockout, 
for the association will not be trifled with, nor is 
it in a humor to endure a strike just after the manu- 
facturers have passed through a period of depression 
unexampled in its effect upon the value of the plants. 
For more than two years the manufacturers have 
been chiefly engaged in devising means to keep the 
dealer afloat and prevent a general collapse of the 
trade. If the workmen cannot appreciate this; if they 
are not willing to suffer their ratio of responsibility, 
and if they are devoid of that spirit of sympathy 
toward the other departments of the trade which has 
been manifested by the manufacturers toward the 
dealers, then, very naturally, they will be easily led 
to acts that will eventually close the factories. 
Whatever may be done here in New York one 
thing is assured, and that is the maintenance of a 
solid phalanx of piano manufacturers against any 
unjust demands. The bad times have demonstrated 
that the people of this country can easily manage to 


get along without buying pianos; factories have 
been conducted on a low ebb; many have been 
closed for extended periods. If, on the resuscitation 
of trade, the dark hints recently uttered by agitators 
among piano workmen should materialize and strikes 
be ordered as a result of rejected demands, the asso- 
ciation will in a body close the factories. 

The dealer need not then expect favors in the 
shape of further supplies ; there will be no necessity 
to raise a weekly sum of money to pay wages; dis- 
counts on renewed paper will be saved; expenses 
will be reduced to a minimum; long winded instru- 
ment sales by the dealer will naturally cease, and 
everyone will wait until the revolution sets in, when 
the people will hurl themselves upon the piano manu- 
facturers and demand the reopening of the factories 
to supply them with that necessary article—the 
piano, without which they cannot live. 








A. L. Bancroft & Co. Incorporate. 

L. BANCROFT, N. C. Hamilton, B, G. 
A. Somers, T. L. Hardie and F. W. Bancroft, of San 
Francisco, are the directors of the new A. L. Bancroft 
Company, incorporated under the laws of the State of Cal- 
ifornia to do a general music business. The capital stock 
is placed at $100,000, of which but a nominal amount has 
been paid in. 





Ready to Wind Up Affairs. 

ESSRS. HENRY BEHR and Martin Brett are 
still awaiting the final order of the court, mention of 
which is made elsewhere in this issue, before paying the 
last instalment on the debts of the old Behr Brothers & 
Co. The receivers are daily awaiting what little things 
may come up. As nothing of any importance can transpire 
the final wind-up of the old concern is only of a few days’ 
moment. The receivers have labored faithfully and well 

and deserve all the praise they are receiving. 
The old Behr Brothers & Co. must not be confounded 
with the new Behr Brothers & Co., which concern is flour- 

ishing to-day. 








More Steck Testimonials. 

ELOW will be found another of those splendid 

testimonials of which Geo. Steck &Co. have so 
The concern is daily in receipt of letters from 
pleased purchasers of Steck pianos. A publication con- 
taining them all would be valuable to the house. Here is 
what Mrs. C. A. Lang, a prominent teacher in Vermont, has 
to say: 


many. 


MONTPELIER, Vt., March 14, 1895. 
Messrs. George Steck & Co.: 

DEAR SirkS—After spending a week in New York three years ago 
selecting a piano, I decided on a Steck Baby Grand ; this after hav- 
ing thoroughly tried all standard makes. I am thoroughly satisfied 
with my selection, as the piano has proved all that was claimed for it 
and even more. It has stood the wear of consiant teaching and re- 
tains its full, rich tones as if it were perfectly new. I consider that 
in volume of tone a Steck Baby Grand is fully equal to a parlor grand 
of any other make. Sincerely yours, 

(Mrs.) C. A. LANG, 





Haines Brothers. 

HE Secretary of State, at Albany, N. Y., has 
T issued license to do business to Haines Brothers, of 
New York, with capital stock placed at $50,000. The 
directors named in the corporation papers are W. P. 
Haines, W. M. Haines and G. K. Haines. The corporation 
is empowered to manufacture pianos and other musical in- 
struments. 








—A small fire last week in Waterville, Me., damaged the stock in 
Carleton’s music store to a considerable extent, which Mr. Carieton 
says is fully covered by insurance. 

George Frick, who estabiished the Frick Piano Case Company, of 
Farley, Mass., has sold out his entire interests tothe other stock- 
holders, who held an election on March 15, at which the company 
was reofficered. 

-—Mr. Wm. Rheinhard, latterly with the Hockett Brothers-Pun- 
tenney Company, of Cincinnati, has been compelled to resign, owing 
to ill health and his inability to stand the Cincinnati climate. 

—W. C. Taylor, of Taylor’s Music House, of Springfield, Mass , has 
purchased the.entire stock of miscellaneous musical instruments in 





the possession of Mr. C. W. Hutchins, of that city. 








‘THE FIRST ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 


WUSIC TRADES’ EXHIBITION 


(FOR MANUFACTURERS AND 


IMPORTERS ONLY), 


Royal Agsricultural Hall, Islington, London, 


FROM JUNE 14 TO JUNE 24, 1895. 


BANKERS: LONDON AND MIDLAND BANK, Cornhill. 
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HE Banquet Extra of THE Musical Courier last 
Friday morning, issued not many hours after 
the unofficial adjournment of the banquet of the 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf on Thursday night last, proved to be a grand 
success. Congratulations of all kinds were showered 
upon the paper for its enterprise and the journalistic 
ambition which stimulated it to give to its readers 
and the trade a complete report of the speeches and 
proceedings of the banquet as quickly as modern 
printing facilities could accomplish the task. 

The mail and news companies disposed of the bulk 
of the edition, and for early city delivery on Friday 
morning we engaged the services of THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER Extra wagons, several of which are illus- 
trated on this page in front of our offices. 

We learn that there is some discontent among one 














or two of the small trade papers because of certain 
favors said to have been granted to this paper by the 
association. There was no obstacle put in the path 
of any paper that asked for special privileges on 
journalistic or professional grounds. The associa- 
tion granted no personal favors to any one of THE 


| Musica Courter staff, and it is not responsible that 


this paper is the only music paper that requested 
stenographic privileges for professional reasons. No 
other similar privilege, had it been requested, would 
have or could have been refused by the association. 
It reminds us very much of the story of the man who 
wanted his name inscribed on a tablet in a library as 
a donor of books, but who was angry that another 
man’s name was inscribed ahead of his. ‘‘ But,” said 
the librarian, ‘‘ we could not refuse that gentleman's 
gift because we did not know that you intended to 
give us some books later on.” But then we mightas 
well dismiss this childish behavior of some of the 
little editors. We wish to say, however, that Mr. 


Edward Lyman Bill, Mr. Harry E. Freund and Mr. 
Thoms quickly acknowledged THE MusicaL COURIER 
enterprise. They at least are broad enough to know 
that it helped music trade journalism as a whole. 
They know that in setting such a standard of enter- 
prise all papers published in the same interests were 
necessarily elevated and helped along by us. 
We are pleased to publish the following letter : 


From President Proddow. 





NEw YORK, March 30, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 








At 4 o'clock this afternoon your messenger arrived 
here with your ‘‘ Banquet Number,” just sixteen 





hours after the last speaker had finished his address 
at the Waldorf. 

Such enterprise is worthy of recognition, and I 
congratulate you upon accomplishing a task that to 
me is simply marvelous. Yours truly, 

RoBERT PRODDOW. 
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The Reimers Piano Company Incor- 


porate. 

HE Reimers Piano Company, of Poughkeepsie, 
has been licensed by the Secretary of State of New 
York to do business with a capitalization of $100,000. The 
directors of this concern are: George E. Caramer, W. 
T. Reynolds, Jacob Corlies, Jeronimus Reimers, W. O. 
Bartlett and C. L. Lamb, of Poughkeepsie, and Henry 

Allen, of Arlington. 

It will be remembered this is the proposed concern 
spoken of so often in THe Musica Courter during the days 
when Mr. Reimers was dickering with the Board of Trade 
of Poughkeepsie. Mr. Reimers formerly was in business in 
Toronto, P. Q. He came to Poughkeepsie at the instiga- 
tion of several business men of that city who eventually 
interested the Board of Trade, with the result of this incor- 
poration. Correspondence with supply houses has been 
going on for some time, and as the new concern seems to 
mean business something in the way of finished product 
may be expected in the near future. 


The Piano as a Nuisance. 

N interesting discussion has arisen in New York 
A over piano playing and its legal status as a nuisance. 
During an illness of Judge Martine, of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, he was much annoyed by the musical efforts 
of his next door neighbor. The offending neighbor was a 
Mrs. Freidenberg. She was the proud possessor of a $1,200 
piano, and it may be gathered from her name that she was 
a devotee of the Wagnerian school, which is only good for 
people in very robust health. Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain that Mrs. Freidenberg was a firm believer in the prin- 
ple that practice makes perfect, and the lady practiced 
with unremitting perseverance. And the judge lay there 
until he knew Mrs. Freidenberg’s repertory by heart, and 
yearned for death so earnestly that he was quite shocked 
when the doctor told him that he would recover, but that 
his convalescence would be slow. 

At last he was able to sit up; then to walk around the 
house, and finally to go out for a few minutes. No sooner 
had he reached the air than he manifested a desire to get as 
far away as possible from the $1,200 piano, and it required 
several strong men to carry him back home. In the course 
of time he was strong enough to go down to his office, and 
his first thought was to look up the law governing the 
privileges of piano thumpers. When he discovered that 
there was no specific statute covering the case he nearly 
had a relapse, and perhaps was saved from this misfortune 
only by the reflection that a relapse meant another unin- 
terrupted dose of music. 

But the question thus agitated has set people to thinking. 
Is there no way of stopping the persistent musician, 
whether she is of the ‘‘ one and two and three” kind or the 
dabbler in fugues and Wagnerian lays? They met this 
emergency very promptly in Berlin, where the hours of 
piano thumping are regulated by law. But America is the 
land of the free, and nothing on earth can prevent a man 
from giving his days and nights to music in his own house, 
save the not very promising argumentum ad hominem. 
Out in the Far West, where tradition says that they shoot 
organists and other offenders of this class, a little has 
been done in the way of reform, but these methods, how- 
ever pardonable they may appear in the first moments of 
vexation, do not appeal to sober second thought and to a 
Christian civilization. 

A decision from the bench says that offensive noises may 
afford ground for relief, ‘‘the main cause in all such cases 
being whether the annoyance is such as materially inter- 
feres with the ordinary comfort of human existence.” But 
here the question comes in, Can music be classed as an 
offensive noise? And the obstacle presents itself by way 
of the New York Court of Appeals, which has declared 
that damages cannot be obtained on the mere ground of 
noise. So the sufferer is at sea again, and his only relief 
seems to bein an appeal to the Board of Health, with the 
smallest possibility of a decision in his favor. 

It is a liberal estimate to say that the proportion of per- 
sistent piano players is to the number of sufferers as one 
to 100. Recognizing then, as does the entire civilized 
world, that constant piano practice is a nuisance practically, 
whatever it may be legally, why should the one woman 
have it in her power to torment and grievously afflict at 
any and all hours of the day or night the vast majority of 
unfortunates who live in the neighborhood? Far less se- 
rious offenses are prohibited by the Board of Health, act- 
ing on the statutes, and statutes can cover this case without 
interfering with anybody's constitutional privileges. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness were vouch- 
safed by the Declaration of Independence, but the line must 
be drawn somewhere, and no man or woman has the right 
to pursue happiness in a way to interfere with the happi- 
ness of anybody else. Plainly our growth as a musical 
people, the development of the piano industry and the 
alarming increase in the output of pianos demand certain 
regulations which will insure needed periods of repose. If 
offenders cannot be reached by an appeal to mercy and for- 
bearance, if they bring up the exasperating argument of 





the man’s house and his castle, there should be some legal 
redress for the sufferer. What this country needs is the 
cultivation of a musical taste, not the destruction of a mu- 
sical ear.—Kansas City Star. 








Ivory Will Not Be Exhausted. 

OR the past twenty-five years there has been 
anxiety among cutlers and artificers in other trades 
which use a large amount of ivory lest the stock might soon 
become exhausted, and they have been seeking other mate- 
rials for the handles of table knives, &c., and therefore 
embossed steel has been used, and also aluminum, which is 
a peculiarly handsome and light metal. In consequence of 
this effort on the part of manufacturers to use some other 
article than ivory elephant ivory has not advanced much in 
price. Green ivory, so called, which has a yellowish tinge, 
commands a much higher price than white ivory, because 
it is always beautiful and is more rare, as it can be obtained 

only from a certain portion of the elephant’s tusk. 

Antwerp in Belgium has become the greatest centre of 
the wholesale ivory trade in the world. It appears that 
the natives in Africa begin more fully to appreciate the 
value of this handsome bone, and so they do not destroy 
the elephants with as much recklessness as formerly. The 
darkies are as anxious to preserve the elephants as the 
Americans are to preserve the herds of seal in the Behring 
Sea. 

The last census of the elephant belt estimates that there 
are 80,000 elephants in the various herds. The recent con- 
sular report from Antwerp furnishes the following interest- 
ing particulars of the amount of ivory and the value thereof 
disposed of during the past seven years: 

The sale of ivory at Antwerp, the principal market of the 
trade, during seven years amounted to 1,755,972 pounds, 
valued at $3,524,000. The sale last year was 583,117 pounds, 
as against 493,830 in 1893. 

The sales indicate that ivory, taking the good and the 
bad together, sells at a fraction over $2 a pound. Under 
the circumstances there need be no alarm about the entire 
exhaustion of the ivory crop. The Africans have more 
brains in conserving the ivory than have the sealers in 
Behring Sea in conserving the herds of fur bearing seals. 
The seals will soon be exterminated, while the Africans, 
who are supposed to have no common sense, will preserve 
their tens of thousands of elephants.—Zvening W7scon- 
sin, Wis. 


Honors for the Weaver Organ. 
HE Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of York, 
Pa., has placed about fifty organs in the public 
schools of Baltimore, Md., on the contract entered into with 
the school commissioners about three years ago, when 
seven different manufacturers competed for that honor. 
These organs have given such excellent satisfaction that 
the contract was recently renewed for two years more, and 
the Weaver people consider themselves highly compli- 
mented. 








—J.H. Barney, Jr., & Co., of Newport, R. I, are preparing for the 
coming season at that queen of watering places by extensive altera- 
tions in their warerooms, besides which they are making arrange- 
ments to add an exhibition of AZolians to their stock. 

—Kramer & Jacobs, of Auburn, N. Y., have failed and been closed 
up by the sheriff, who will dispose of what he can of their effects for 
the benefit of the creditors, 

—A slight fire in the factory of Gibbons & Stone, at Rochester, 
N. Y., was extinguished on March 26 before it had done serious 
damage. 

—George L. and Otto J. Schaeffer, Steubenville, W. Va., have 
formed a partnership and will conduct a general music store at 
Steubenville. 





BRIGHT PROSPECTS FOR 
APRIL. 


——__>__—_ 


ANUFACTURERS and dealers generally unite in 
saying that March was not a particularly good 
month for business. The month opened very poorly, 
but the latter days marked much improvement, If 
this keeps on April will be a splendid month. All in- 
dications point to that end as there is a steady in- 
crease in demands. 








An Interesting Book. 

T is seldom that a piano house can put forth such 
| an elaborate and extensive list of purchasers of pianos 
as that of Blasius & Sons, which is now out. The book is 
50 pages and cover in extent and is gotten up in the highest 
style of the art typographical. It is filled to overflowing 
with the names and addresses of purchasers of pianos, to- 
gether with elegant photographs, with testimonials at- 
tached, of celebrated singers and players. 

Its effect on a dealer is great. It says, examine me and 
you will be convinced that the Blasius piano is a good 
thing tohandle. It must be seen to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 


Motion to Wind Up Affairs. 

Henry Behr and Martin W. Brett, receivers of Behr Brothers & 
Co., a corporation organized under:the laws of New Jersey, filed 
their report in the United States Circuit Court, in this city, Saturday. 
The report shows the amount of money now in the hands of the re- 
ceivers to be $24,193.69, and liabilities—without deducting a divi- 
dend already paid—$144,531.20; disbursements, $57,538.59 ; receipts, 
$81,732.28. 

The receivers’ account is referred to Thomas P. Wickes, who was 
Saturday appointed by Judge Lacombe master to examine and re- 
port thereon. A motion to pay over any balance to themselves as re- 
ceivers appointed by the Chancellor of New Jersey was reserved 
until it shall be shown by the report of the special master whether or 
not there is any New York creditor whe has not proved his claim in 
the New Jersey court.— Hera/d. 


R. HENRY BEHR, of Behr Brothers & Co., 
M when seen by Tue Musica Courier representative, 
said the receivers of the old concern await the action of 
the court before turning over all moneys and securing their 
discharge. 


Majestic. 
HE piano to be manufactured by the Spies 
Piano Company, of which Mr. Augustus Baus is 
manager, is to be named the Majestic. 





—Mr. Louis P. Bach, of Kranich & Bach, returned from Bermuda 
last Saturday. 


Mr. George T. Elsham, Mason City, Ia., opened his new ware- 
rooms March 29. 
—Mr. William Rohlfing, of Milwaukee, was in town last week and 
will be in Boston this week. 
—Milligan, Wilkin & Co., Wheeling, W. Va., opened their new and 
elegant warerooms on March 21. 


—The Kyle Music Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has closed up 
and the stock has been turned over tothe local mortagees. 

—The Aluminum Musical Instrument Company is the style of a 
new concern just organized in Pittsburg, Pa., with a capital of 
$35,000. 

Mr. H. P. Decker, music dealer in Grand Rapids, Mich., died 
March 21 while on his way home from St. Augustine, Fla., where he 
had been tc recover his health. He was a consumptive. 

FIRST-CLASS outside piano salesman wants position as such 
4 with reputable house. No objections to going out of New York 


city. Address “Salesman,” THE MUSICAL COURIER office, New York 


| city 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF } 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash Avenue, > 
March 30, 1895. 

PROMINENT real estate man in this city, 

A who is well known in the trade and who has had con- 

siderable to do with placing many of the houses in the 

buildings which they occupy, tells us that the old Armory 

Building, on Jackson street, between Wabash and Michi- 

gan avenues, will be turned into a very elegant tall store and 

office building, and that it will also contain one of the finest 

concert halls in the country. This building will havea 

frontage of 75 feet and be 150 in depth, with alleys all 
around it 

Jackson street is the main artery to the Lake front depot 
for the suburban points. Here will be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for some house to secure elegant quarters, and, we 
are told, the rent will be fixed at sucha figure as to make 
it really reasonable. 

While we are speaking of rents it may be well to say that 
real estate people charge it to the music trade that such 
high rents are asked for property on Wabash avenue be- 
tween Adams and Van Buren streets (two blocks). A 
store on the block south of Van Buren street can be, we 
understand, secnred for about half the price asked for a 
store north of Van Buren street. 

Some time ago, and just previous to its being leased by 
its present occupants, one of the buildings on the corner of 
Jackson street and Wabash avenue was offered to a piano 
house for $8,000. Shortly after this, and just previous to 
the World's Fair, the rent of this building was greatly en- 
hanced. We also know of a building right close by which 
has increased in rental value about four times in the last 
nine years. Quite apropos to this subject it may be stated 
that a rich West side concern offered recently for the nar- 
row and shallow building at 248 Wabash avenue $100,000, 
which offer was refused. 

There is probably no city in the United States that has 
been so anxious to crowd the music trade within such a very 
small compass as Chicago. Rents cut a large figure in the 
expenses of doing business here, and according to the real 
estate people it is the trade’s own fault. 

Story & Clark. 

The Story & Clark piano factory, which, as has been pre- 
viously stated, is at the corner of Jefferson and Sixteenth 
streets, is being put into first-class condition for their im- 
mediate occupancy. This building has not been occupied 
for some time previously for any purpose whatever and 
suffered severely from the depredation of the very small 
boy with a fondness for throwing stones, who had com- 
pletely demolished a large portion of the glass in the win- 
dows, and the Chicago sneak thieves, who broke into the 
building and carried off every piece of steam pipe and water 
pipe that they could wrench from its fastening. 

This condition of affairs 1s being rapidly overcome, and 
it may be said that they havea very excellent piano fac- 
tory, which is sufficiently large to turn out all the instru- 
ments they will probably desire to make for the next five 
years. Another good thing about this factory is that it is 
light on all sides and the shipping facilities are good also. 
Taking it all together, we think Story & Clark are to be 
congratulated upon having secured a building which is so 
favorably arranged for their business, 

The gentleman who has been engaged to take charge of 
this new factory is Mr. John F. Corl, formerly of Corl & 
Connell, of Oregon, Ill 
tawa, Ill. 


, and lately with a concern in Ot- 


About Finished, 


The new offices of the W. W. Kimball Company have 
been finished and occupied for several days past. The new 
piano parlors are being rapidly completed, and so far as can 
be judged from their appearance in their present unfinished 
state they are going to be very handsome. The partitions 
will be made of two layers of natural wood varnished and 
polished, and in between these two layers, for the purpose 
of deadening sound, asbestos is being placed. 


Hamilton Organ Company. 


The Hamilton Organ Company is doing an excellent 
business and reports that business is constantly on the in 
crease. The percentage of increase this year over last is 
about thirty-three and one-third. Mr. Dickinson, the local 


manager, is at present in Wisconsin. 


Mr. Bent’s Business. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent has been making a visit to Louisville, 
Ky., this week. Mr. C. A. Bent made the statement a few 
days since that business was good with his house, and 
more especially the piano business. His general remark 
was to the effect that things are looking better. Mr. 
Frederic W. Primer, who made such a successful trip for 
Mr. Bent through Mexico, will remain with the house. 

Olson & Comstock Company. 

The Olson & Comstock Company is running the factory 
10 hours a day, and would like to runit 12 hours. That 
means, of course, that the firm is busy. 

This concern has recently been adding some new ma- 
chinery to its outfit—one part of this is an original de- 
signed machine for preparing glue joints. After the 
joints have been prepared by this machine, the wood will 
tear apart elsewhere rather than give way at the joint. 

The New England in Concerts. 

Mr. John Reardon says he is determined all the honors 
shall not be carried off by other houses, but the New Eng- 
land grand shall be heard inconcert. He is chairman of 
the Carter H. Harrison Council No. 527, of the National 
Union, and at the entertainment given in Association Audi- 
torium last evening the New England grand piano was 
used for accompaniments, and also for the solos given on 
this occasion. The concert was a success inevery way and 
Mr. Reardon says he is satisfied that much benefit will ac- 
crue to the house therefrom. The Association Auditorium, 
where the concert was given, is one of the finest small halls 
in the city, and a full attendance was there on this occa- 
sion. 

May Resume. 

We hear that an effort is being made to resuscitate the 
Columbian Organ Company. 

Doing Well. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co., who are one of the most con- 
servative houses in the city, report an extra amount of 
business recently, and not all in low priced or even 
medium priced instruments. They are entirely cleaned 
out of the most expensive upright piano they make, and 
this instrument is one of the most costly made. 

Make Many Styles. 

The Smith & Barnes Piano Company is, contrary to the 
usual opinion, versatile in its productions. The concern 
makes principally a medium grade piano, such as the trade 
has been accustomed to receive, and in addition to that a 
still more modest grade, which is sold for a modest price, 
and for its merits is well worth the price asked for it. 

The firm also made a few pianos, thoroughly origina! 
productions as to scale, design of case, &c., and the strings, 
actions, hammers, sounding boards, veneers, ivory, finish, 
workmanship, tone and regulation of the action entitle 
these instruments to rank high. 





The Smith & Barnes Company has not so far in its | 


career found any difficulty in disposing of any of its pro- 
ductions, and these last pianos were very readily sold and 
at a price commensurate to their value. This fact has en- 


couraged the house to duplicate this high grade instrument | 


in a gradually increasing ratio. 

Any one who will take the trouble of visiting the factory, 
which is only a short distance from the centre of the city, 
will readily see how the firm can make almost any grade it 
chooses. The factory is immense, there is no crowding of 
workmen, there is ample lumber yard space, and dry kilns 
of large capacity. In addition to the capacity of the plant, 
Mr. C. A. Smith is one of the ablest managers of a factory 
to be found and he hasa superintendent of varied ex- 
perience, both in the old country and this, who is only sat- 
isfied to turn out the best work whatever the grade may be. 

This superintendent, Gust. Ad. Anderson, by the way, 
has produced, according to the opinion of some experts in 
this country, an instrument which they say compares favor- 
ably with the very best, and the high grade piano which 
has just been referred to he considers superior to anything 
heretofore produced by him. He also says he was not 
stinted by his concern in any way in relation to its con- 
struction. 

Lyon & Healy Harps in Germany. 


Asa result of the introduction of their harps in Europe 
Lyon & Healy are already receiving testimonials from 


IS THERE A_seo 
“BEST” PIANO? 








artists there. The last one was a glowing tribute from no 
less a personage than the leading harpist of the Gewand- 
haus Orchestra in Berlin, Germany. 


Will Make Actions. 

The Bush & Gerts Piano Company, it is reported, pro- 
poses to make its own actions. 

A New Piano Projected. 

We have heard glowing accounts from several sources of 
a great piano which is going to be made by a practical man 
in this city. The language used in relation thereto is 
slightly extravagant, as, for instance, that it will revolu- 
tionize the business, &c. 

So far as can be learned about the instrument—it is all 
kept very secret—its construction is based on a plan thought 
of and spoken of to many different people, including some 
manufacturers, many years ago by the writer; besides, 
Mr. Henry Reed has a patent on a grand piano to be made 
something on the same plan. However, we must all pos- 
sess our souls with patience until the inventor is willing to 
disclose his plans. 

Another New Shoninger, 

A new Shoninger upright piano is now being shown in 
the warerooms in this city, which possesses positive merits 
of ahigh order. We congratulate the Shoninger Company 
on its advancement. This piano, coming right after the 
new baby grand, would indicate that the concern is alive 
to the requirements of the trade and does not mean to get 
left. 

More Singer Agents. 

Mr. J. B. Bradford, of Milwaukee, Wis., has recently 
taken the agency for the Singer piano. We understand 
there is another house there ready and willing to take the 
agency for this same piano. The Singer piano is not going 
begging, which proves conclusively that to make a piano on 
the lines of the Singer is the correct thing, for it must be 
understood that the Singer is not a box, but in many essen- 
tial points is a very good instrument. The case, as a 
matter of course, is made on an economical basis. 

Will Begin Suit. 

Mr. Rintelman, of the Rintelman Piano Company, in- 
forms us that his concern will be obliged to begin suit 
against the landlord of 580 North Clark street, for the dam- 
age which their instruments recently sustained, and which 
store they were obliged to vacate on account of the con- 
stantly recurring floods. 

It is a rather ticklish matter to express any opinion as to 
the outcome of a suit atlaw. We have only this to say in 
relation to it—our sympathies are with the Rintelman 
Piano Company. 

Estey & Camp. 

Estey & Camp have about completed their by-laws, and 
on Monday next there will be held a meeting of the board 
of directors, at which officers of the company will be 
elected. There is no doubt as tothe outcome. Mr. I. N. 
Camp will be the president ; Gen. J. J. Estey will be the 
vice-president ; Gov. Levi K. Fuller will be the secretary, 
and Mr. E. N. Camp will be the treasurer. 

This move will make no difference in the conduct of the 
business either here or in St. Louis, except that St. Louis 
having been heretofore looked upon as virtually a separate 
house will be obliged to report to the Chicago house, which 
will be the headquarters and where the books will be kept. 

Gave it Up. 

It did not take long for Messrs. Tryber & Sweetland to 
realize that the name Garden City did not represent much 
on an instrument, and that it was looked upon more as a 
stencil piano than as a legitimate production. The concern 
has, therefore, discontinued making the Garden City piano, 
and all the instruments which wili be turned out from the 
factory will bear the name of Tryber & Sweetland. 


Sold Out and Moved. 

Mr. S. A. Wright, of Marshall, Mo., has sold his business 
at that point to Merry Brothers. Mr. Wright will locate at 
Springfield, Mo., and will open a very fine store at that 
point. 

Tonk & Brother Company. 

The Wm. Tonk & Brother Company is fully to rights in 
its new location at 250 and 252 Wabash avenue. The ware- 
rooms are much larger than formerly, which gives the 


Musically, the present Mason & Hamlin Piano is at least as 
good as any. 

For standing in tune and for durability its improved and 
patented method of stringing renders it absolutely without a rival. 

Hence, is it too much to claim that, on the whole, the Mason 
& Hamlin Piano is superior to all others? We think not. 





Musons Hamlin 





146 Boylston Street (opp. Common), Boston, 
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company an opportunity to carry a very nice stock of 


goods. 
They Have a Sale. 


Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. have placed upon their first 
floor warerooms a very large stock of new and second-hand 
goods of very many different makers, which they will en- 
deavor to dispose of before removing to the new store. 
Mr. Grosvenor, one of the salesmen, remarked that they 
had pianos from 75 cents up, and that they were bound to 
get rid of them. 

This is the third removal sale this spring. Verily the 
way of the piano dealer is hard. 

Items. 

We are informed that one of our oldest makers will soon 
arrange to build a new factory, but as the matter has not 
taken definite shape they request that no mention shall be 
made of names as yet. 

What is wanted now and what the country agents are 
wishing for is a good, sousing rain. 

Ringling’ Brothers, ‘‘ the world's greatest show ” men, 
have selected a $600 upright Kimball piano for their private 
car. 

The Conover Piano Company will take possession of its 
new factory on May 1. 

Mr. Elias, superintendent of the Schaff Brothers Com- 
pany’s factory, is incapable of producing a cheap box, and 
in this he has the backing of Mr. Geo. T. Link, whose con- 
stant endeavor has been to turn out pianos which would 
appeal to such agents as did not desire to defraud their 
customers by selling them cheap boxes. The result is a 
good class of agents and a steady and conservative increase 


of business. 
Personals, 


Mr. V. Victorson, the quick method varnish man, is in 
town and reports that he sees a decided improvement in 
business. He says his business is good anyway, and he is 
consequently happy. 

Mr. W. E. Furbush was recently heard from in Detroit, 
Mich., and he will be here soon. 

Mr. F. L. Drew, representing Vose & Sons, of Boston, 
was in town this week. He is taking a trip that will include 
the South and West, and reports business much better than 
he expected to find it. He says it looks decidedly encour- 
aging and orders are being received from all sections of the 
country. 

Mr. Ferd. Beyer, of St. Louis, Mo., has been recently in 
town and very wisely took the opportunity of posting him- 
self on what is going onin this city. He was met in many 
different places and in each instance he evinced his interest 
in Chicago made goods. This is exactly what should be 
done by every dealer and manufacturer who comes here. 

Mr. Gustave Behning, of New York, was in the city. Mr. 
Behning says they are doing a good, substantial business ; 
that his concern has no reason to feel otherwise than en- 
couraged ; that he has received orders almost everywhere 
he has been, and so far he can see a genuine revival of 
business. 

Mr. J. W. Whitney, of Quincy, IIl., has also been here 
this week, and he also reports a good business being done 
by his house. 

Mr. Albert Weber returned here on Wednesday from a 
trip to Cincinnati, and left the same evening for the South 
to continue his trip. 

Mr. J. A. Tucker, of Jackson, Mich., was also here. 

Mr. W. W. Kimball returned to-day and Mr. E. S. Con- 
way is expected back on Monday. 

Mr. Clarence Wulsin, of Indianapolis, Ind., was in THe 
Musica Courter office to-day and says the business of 
D. H. Baldwin & Co. is in every department far in advance 
of last year. Contracts have just been signed for a new 
factory for the Baldwin piano. 


A Jewett Deal. 

R. F. J. WOODBURY, of the Jewett Piano 
Company, who has been on an extensive trip, rounded 
it off nicely last week by selling several instruments to Mr. 
Otto Wissner, who will probably represent those instru- 
ments in his new Newark store, as well as in his present 
Jersey City branch. Mr. Wissner is an extensive buyer of 
pianos, and is a customer at once hard to get, as he knows 
just what he wants, and at the same time a valuable cus- 

tomer, as he sells pianos in numbers. 
The Jewett piano is a taker and is valuable to a dealer. 
Mr. Woodbury’s trip has been an eminently successful one. 
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BosTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, March 30, 1895. ‘ 


HAT everyone says must be true, and as 
everyone says that business has improved and been 
good this week it is a pleasure to know that the last week 
of March will to a certain extent redeem the rest of the 
month, and that the average will not be as bad as it 
was thought it might be. An order at one factory for 
16 pianos on Monday morning has been followed each 
morning by good orders. Another factory has had two fine 
orders from a firm that for the past six months has been 
ordering one instrument at a time. So it has been right 
through the trade, while the reports from branch houses in 
Chicago and other Western cities are all on the same line, 
that is, that business is improving. Some of the retail 
dealers complain that it takes a lotof talking to sell a piano, 
competition being brisk, but there seems to be a goodly 
number of customers going about. One dealer said that 
the only time a piano man was really satisfied was when he 
was far behind in orders, the factory working day and 
night, and then he would complain because he had too 
much to do. 

Signs of spring are at hand—awnings are being put up 
on Tremont street, where the sun seems to have an addi- 
tional heat on a bright day. Occasionally a door is left 
open, while there seems to be a general emerging from the 
winter shell. 

But the one essential fact remains—wholesale business is 
better. 

Mr. George Endicott—Chickering & Sons—is now con- 
valescing but very weak from his recent illness. 

Chickering & Sons have had an excellent week—trade 
improving and all pleased over the bright prospects. 

Vose & Sons notice that the improvement in wholesale 
business has extended to the retail. Mr. Guilford has re- 
covered so that he will return to his duties at the wareroom 
on Monday next. 

E. W. Furbush—Briggs Piano Company—has gone on a 
Western trip that will occupy a fortnight or more. 

The Briggs Piano Company have been busy the past 
week taking accountof stock. They say business is better 
—mail orders coming in every day. 

The retail business at Mason & Hamlin's for the month 
of March is in excess of any previous month in the history 
of the business. They are in receipt of heavy cable orders 
for their different instruments from Messrs. Metzler & Co., 
their London agents. A complete stock of Fischer pianos 
has arrived at the Mason & Hamlin warerooms and has been 
greatly admired. Mr. A. Blanchard, treasurer of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railway, this week purchased a Mason & 
Hamlin Improved Parlor Grand. 

Major Howes, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, is 
confined to the house with an attack of grip. 

A. N. Woods has gone to Cleveland, where he has a posi- 
tion in the Hallet & Davis warerooms. In certain parts of 
the country, so some of the Hallet & Davis agents write, 
the snow is still so deep that they are unable to deliver 
goods, and it will be some time yet before the roads are 
passable. They have sold all the pianos they have in stock, 
but have had to keep them in their warerooms until the 
snow melts and travel can be resumed. 

Mr. P. H. Powers (Emerson Piano Company) arrived in 
New Orleans on Wednesday and will leave for Galveston 
on Monday. He will remain two weeks, perhaps longer, in 
Texas. The health of all in his party is excellent. Busi- 
ness is improving with the Emerson Company, and the 
month's sales make a good showing. 

They were too busy at the New England Piano Company 
warerooms to spare much time for talking, but they did find 
time to say that ‘* business is picking up.” 





C. F. Hanson & Co. find business better the past week 
than for a month or more. 

Mr. W. M. Plaisted—Brown & Simpson Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass.—who is in the West on a business trip, writes 
that business and the demand for Brown & Simpson pianos 
is very promising. 

Mr. W. A. Harvey has just returned from a three weeks’ 
trip in the South, during which time he went as far as 
Florida. 

Next week will probably see the Estey Company settled 
in their new wareroom, which is assuming an appearance 
of being nearly ready for occupation. 

At the warerooms of the Merrill Piano Company is a ma- 
hogany piano, style M, that is to be the first prize at the 
Linscott Road Races, which are to take place May 4. 

Mr. F. E. McArthur, who has been making an extended 
trip through the New England towns, will be in Boston 
for over Sunday. He has found business in Gildemeesier 
& Kroeger pianos good. 

In Town. 

Robert B. Gregory. Lyon & Healey, Chicago, II. 

Howard Wurlitzer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. E. McArthur, New York. 

Mr. Gallup, Hartford, Conn. 

H. W. Hall, Burlington, Vt. 

Luke W. Hall, Burlington, Vt. 

J. M. Meikeljohn, Pawtucket, R. I. 

E. M. Tibbetts, Dexter, Me. 

A. B, Seavey, Saco, Me. 








Braumuller’s Affairs. 

T is the man who, having met with reverses and 

conquered them, by sheer application to business and 

a registered determination to surmount all obstacles, de- 

serves the credit for downright enterprise. It is the man 

who, having been ground down by the heel of misfortune 

rises above it, who is entitled to the’support and encourage- 

ment of the men who are consumers of his products; and 

in this connection it is desired to make mention of the 

house of the Braumuller Company, situated at No. 404 West 
Fourteenth street. 

Readers of this paper are all familiar with the career of 
this establishment, and the distressing disasters that tem- 
porarily interrupted the progress of the firm. It is the 
particular wish of Mr. Otto Braumuller that reference 
should be made to this fact,in order that he may make 
himself clear in his communication, which he gave to a 
representative of THz Musicat Courter in the form of an 
interview. 

‘* We have one more batch of notes, the fourth and last,” 
said Mr. Braumuller, ‘‘ which will be met promptly in 
about thirty days’ time. I think that under all the existing 
circumstances and the distressing condition of trade, that 
to have accomplished so much we should be given credit 
for our efforts. I feellike speaking of this house as having 
been rejuvenated, because the removal of the burden, 
after having borne it so long and patiently, is a tremen- 
dous relief. We are born again in another respect—that is, 
we are bringing out a complete line of new styles, which 
will be embodied 1n our forthcoming catalogue.” 

‘‘Which means that you are changing all of your 
styles?” 

‘*Oh, yes. We shall adhere altogether touprights. We’ve 
introduced two new and improved scales and also various 
other interior improvements, thereby making our piano a 
thoroughly reliable, Al seller. This initself shows that our 








Actions 


Are not always good, but good Actions are 
always cheap. The Roth and Engelhardt 
Actions are always good and also cheap at 
the price, if you make Cue allowance for 
the highest quality of material, workman- 
ship and finish. 
ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 

Office : 114 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 

Factory : ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 








BLOO ome 


Sahl 


RETAIL. 


WAREROOMS: 


199 Broadway, New York. 









annoy ANY 


FITTED TO 


PIANO. 


AUTOMATON PIANO CO., 


Factory, 675 Hudson St, cor. 9th Ave, and 14th St 
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piano has merit, otherwise we would not have customers 
for it. I wish to put particular stress upon the develop- 
ment and improvement of the Braumuller scale and action ; 
not that we have not always endeavored to do our best 
with these parts of the instrument, but of course there is 
always room for improvement, and we are taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity in this direction. The very 
valuable business connections that we have made with 
many large and prominent houses during the past year 
would seem to indicate that our work is being appreciated.” 

** And as to prices?” 

‘‘ Ah! that is one thing that I wish to mention. We can 
make advantageous prices to the dealer, owing to our small 
margin, and at the same time we figure on a large output. 
In other words, we sell a reliable, up-to-date piano at prices 





that meet the demands of dealer and buyer, which means 
that our schedule of prices suits the times.” 

‘“« Another advantage—you represent your own house?” 

** Quite so. The buyer is always ‘at an advantage when 
he comes into business communication with the head of a 
firm, for the reason that by that. means it often happens 
that matters of price, &c., may be settled on the spot, 
without delay in telegraphing or writing for instructions. 
I am going out on an extended trip, starting at once. In 
fact, I am doing all of the traveling for the concern, as I 
have been doing since last autumn, and the small man as 
well as the jobber may get an immediate yes or no on 
questions relative to our dealings. 

‘‘While I am away Mr. W. H. Turner, the treasurer of 
the company, will have charge of the office and factory 





affairs, and he will be assisted by Mr. Herman A. Brau- 
muller, my son, who is the present bookkeeper. He 
has had experience at the bench also, and I wish to 
take advantage of this opportunity to say that I shall 
try to initiate him into the business. He already knows 
a number of dealers, and although but 18 years old 
he is ason whom I hope to train up with the view of per- 
petuating affairs. I say this because we are come to stay. 
The condition of the country is stronger than ever and we 
are in a better position than ever to meet all comers.” 





yaar A practical piano maker with a few thousand dollars 

wants a partner with capital to engage in the manufacture of 
pianos; one who understands and knows the trade. Address A. B., 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








List of Legitimate Piano Manufacturers in the United States. 


(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 








APOLLO P 


MANUFACTUR 
7 = « 
s - 


ot ele TAVES 


IANO CO 


INS AND 7/3 


ADDRES‘ r PRICES & CATALOGUE 


f 
APOLLO PIANO C2- BLOOMSBURY Nu. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


f a leader will do well toexamine 





Dealers in want « 


these instruments. Catalogue on application. 


lence invited 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 6506 Clybourn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


Correspon 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


THE 
ELEGANT 





PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS F RANE HE. ERPD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


RoOocHESTERNR, N. FY. 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York. (See advertisement.) 





GRAND anpD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORF?. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO 60. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


CAPITAL, - 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


- ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by | 


Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 


Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) 
BRADBURY—Manufactured by Freeborn 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See ad- 


vertisement.) 
BRAM BACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 
BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 








A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 

Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
a kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) _ 
CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 


ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 
Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
‘ _vertisement.) 


“CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 


Company, New York. 

J. & C. FISCHER—Manufactured by J. & 
C. Fischer, New York, (See adver- 
tisement.) 


| HALLET & DAVIS—Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 


| HARDMAN & LA GRASSA—Manufac- 
tured by Hardman & La Grassa, New 
York. (Seeadvertisement.) 


| HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
Peis (See advertisement.) 
| HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


HOUSE & DAVIS 


PIANO OO., 
—-PIANO MANUFACTURERS,— 
160, 162 & 164 W. VAN BUREN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILI. 


IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS 
KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, IIl. 











KNABE—Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Grand, Square 


KRANICH & BAC War oight 


-.. PIANOS... 


| Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 

| tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 

| Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 

| five years. [2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
| Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


| KURTZMAN—Manufactured by C. Kurtz- 
man & Co., Buffalo, N, Y, (See 
advertisement.) 











LINDEMAN—Manufactured by Linde- 
man Piano Company, New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal toany! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y. 
(2 We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See a iver- 
tisement.) 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
1883. PIANOS, +22: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 


McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 
MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New York. (See adver- 
___ tisement.) ea ed 
MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
Piano Company, Boston. (See ad- 
____vertisement.) © De ae 
NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 
NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 


NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement.) 

















WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 
THE RUSSELL PIANO C0.., 








Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
“ The 
Highest 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
vel CHICAGO, ILL. 














ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street, 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OERICAGO, IXTsXs. 


Good. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 





SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 





SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
tisement,) 





SHAW—Manufactured by Shaw Piano 
Company, Erie, Pa. 





SHONINGER — Manufactured by  B. 
a Company, New Haven, 
onn, 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 
— MADE BY —— 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PFIANOSB. 








FACTORY: 
471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
SEND FoR Our New CATALOGUE 


SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured 


by 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 











SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 

STARR— Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 


Factories at Colambia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue,—ili~. 


STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 


burg. (See advertisement.) 
STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 


advertisement.) 


STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


STUYVESANT—Manufactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
OEBIOAGO. IITs. 


VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 


WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) - 


WEBSTER — Manufactured b 
Piano Company, New 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
advertisement.) 


WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


WHEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 


WISSNER—Manufactured by Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 
ment.) 
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PAUL STARK, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 
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PATENT STRING WINDING MACHINE. 


FOR THE WINDING OF A LARGE NUMBER 





OF STRINGS SIMULTANEOUSLY. 





— ALSO — 


Violins, Cellos, Violas, Zithers, ‘fable Happs. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE,<=—\—me. 
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HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. LXXV. 


N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. If there are any ques- 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. Advertisements sent in will 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment. Inorder that these ads. shall not go astray 
in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which 
come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the 
_name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 
postage. 


If a man is selling high grade watches or correspondingly 
high grade pianos he ought toclaim everything in sight. 
If you have got something that is the quality and has the 





Steinway 
Pianos. 


The name “ Steinway ” in the piano world has 
reached a prominence above and beyond that of 
any other name, There is only one “ best” piano 
and that is everywhere acknowledged to be the 
Steinway. Dealers who do not have this piano 
sometimes said in an excess of enthusiasm that 
their piano was ‘‘as good as the Steinway.”’ But 
nobody in this wide world ever heard it said that 
the Steinway was as good as some other piano. 
The reason is plain. The Steinway is the standard, 
at once the admiration and the despair of every 
other maker. If you would have the consciousness 
of having a piano that ranks above every other 
make there's only one piano for you, and that is the 
Steinway. We have a splendid assortment of 
Steinway and other pianos. 





W.J. DYER& BRO., 
509 and 511 Nicollet. 


OL LLL LLL LL LLL LOL LO A A ll 
reputation to stand it you cannot make your ads. too strong 
or too enthusiastic. As an example I submit this advertise- 
ment of W. J. Dyer & Brother. 


* 


* * 


THE DAILY PICAYUNE, ’ 
NEW ORLEANS, March 19, 1895. { 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

DEAR SiIRS—Mr. Bates, in your issue of February 2, criticises the 
style in which one of our advs. is set, and says: “ There is nothing 
about this advertisement which would justify the payment of money 
for its insertion.” The implication is strong, though the charge is 
not made, that the fault is with the paper, if there really is a fault. 
This brings us to the real question at issue : 

Is a newspaper to set advs. to please advertisers, if their desires are 
within the general rules, or should it insist upon setting them to 
please the artistic tastes of printers and the critical public? 

You will find, we think, that publishers generally will decide to let 
the man who pays his money have his choice. 

Respectfully, NICHOLSON & Co., 
Proprietors Picayune. 

Nicholson & Co. entirely mistake the meaning of my re- 
mark about the advertisement in question. Certainly the 
display of the advertisement is the advertiser's business 
unless he specifically leaves this matter to the paper. Cer- 
tainly the advertiser has every right in the world to say 
exactly how his ad. should be set. This is not conceded 
by some papers, notably the Springfield Republican and 
the New York //era/d, but nevertheless I believe it is true. 

In my criticism of the New Orleans piano ads. I thought 
more of the subject matter than of the display. The dis- 
play is the smallest part of an advertisement. It is the last 
thing to be considered. ‘There are a number of newspapers 
in the country which give assistance to their advertisers in 
the matter of preparing copy for their ads. I think this is 
good policy on the part of the paper, but it is merely a 
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advertiser's business to supply copy that will be effective. 
If he does not do this, the best newspaper in the world will 
not help his business. I think there is hardly a newspaper 
published whose space is not valuable under proper treat- 
ment. Space in a paper like the Picayune is generally 
worth all the money that is asked for it if the advertiser 
makes a proper use of it. If he does not handle it properly, 
the money he pays is wasted. The man who buys a rich 
farming tract takes care of it, and cultivates it assiduously. 
If he does not, he would raise nothing but a crop of weeds. 
The advertiser may well take a lesson from the farmer. If 
he is not qualified to write business bringing ads., or if his 
time is too much occupied with other details of his busi- 
ness, he had better hire somebody to prepare his adver- 
tising matter. This business of writing advertisements for 
other people has developed to a wonderful extent within 
the last six or eight years, and more particularly within the 
last three or four. There are probably 500 men in the coun- 
try engaged in in it, and any one of them would be of some 
assistance to any advertiser. 
* . * 

Here is another one of the series of Emerson advertise- 
ments which I have mentioned once or twice before. Com- 
ment is unnecessary ; it speaks for itself. 








THE BEAUTY 
OF SOME PIANOS 


Is only ‘‘ case deep.”” It is much easier to make a 
handsome case than it is to put musicintoit. A 
tolerable mechanic can do the one—the other re- 
quires the best thought of a musical artist. 


THE EMERSON PIANOS 


All have handsome, tastefu& durable cases; but in 
their factory constant, careful, studious attention 
is given to the production of a perfect and lasting 
tone. The beauty and honesty of an Emerson be- 
gins with the varnish on the case and goes straight 
through to the iron plate that holds the strings. 
We'd like to show you the inside of an Emerson. 





Terms Easy. For Sale Only by 


Cc. A. HOUSE, 


1324 and 1326 Market Street. 











* 
* 


* 

When I see an advertisement like one from Kansas City 
now before me I have an almost irrepressible desire to say 
‘‘Rats!” Why is it that advertisers can’t break away from 
the old style of ‘‘ highest qualities at lowest prices”? When 
did anyone ever get the highest quality at the lowest price? 
It isa perfectly ridiculous proposition. The highest quality 





will command the highest price—there’s no doubt about 
that. Itis perfectly right that price and quality should be 
commensurate. 

I don't believe that any maker will sell his pianos for any 
less money than he hasto. I believe that if the quality is 
right he can get a reasonable price every time. I believe 
that that is really all the most of people want. I believe 
that when a man says that some particularly good thing 
‘*costs less than many inferior makes” he is mistaken, 
or worse. 

Why can’t dealers be satisfied to sell a particular line of 
goods for exactly what it is? If you have a moderate priced 
instrument do not claim the earth for it, but insist that it is 
worth its price, and that for ordinary use it will answer 
every purpose that a more expensive piano would—there is 
plenty of room for a difference of opinion about pianos, as 
there is about watches, 

A Howard watch of the highest grade would cost $200 or 
$300, and it is doubtless worth every cent of the price to a 
man who wants that kind of a watch. On the other hand, a 
first rate watch can be had for $50—a watch that will look 
almost, if not quite, as good as the Howard. It simply de- 
pends on what the buyer wants and how much he is will- 
ing topay. Thereis no use for the seller of the cheap 
watch to claim that it is as good as the Howard, for it is 
not. All he need do is to say that it is a good watch, that 
he will guarantee it, that it is worth every cent of the price 
—no more and no less. The same principle applies to 





question of policy, and not one of obligation. It is the 


pianos. 


It is hard to make a real good advertiser out of a man 
unless he has the advertisement instinct. If he has not 
that he had better hire some one who has to attend to his 
advertising. Even witha great deal of study some men 
would not become proficient, while to others the ability 
seems to be natural. 

I think that A. D. Coe, of Cleveland, Ohio, is a natural 
advertiser. He seems to grasp the opportunity for making 
a good ad. every time one is presented. Generally his ads. 


4.444.444 


STEINWAY 
IN EUROPE. 


Messrs. Steinway & Sons have received 
the following cablegram : 





LONDON, England, February 16, 1895. 
Steinway, New York : 
Her Majesty the Queen orders C Grand for white 
drawing room, Windsor Castle. STEINWAY. 


The day before (Friday) Messrs. Stein- 
way & Sons received the following cable : 


DRESDEN, Germany, February 15, 1895. 
Steinway & Sons, New York: 

Paderewski's appearance with Royal Orchestra 
tremendous triumph. King of Saxony present. 
So delighted invited Paderewski to private soirée. 
Steinway grand sounded superbly in large Opera 
House. 

Steinway Pianos sold in Cleveland 
only by us. 


All styles In stock In great variety 
of beautiful natural woods. ) 





Warerooms and 
Parlors, 


172-174 Euclid Avenue. 


A. D. Coc. 








are very readable and have the unmistakable ring of sin- 
cerity and earnestness. This advertisement shows the 


excellent use he has made of two occurrences. 


* 
* * 


M. A. Malone, of Columbia, S. C., sends me the follow- 
ing advertisement for criticism. I should say that it is a 
very bright idea; that the argument is excellent, and the 








Woman’s Rights . . 


Men who hold the purse strings often deprive 
women of articles that are of inestimable value. ‘ 

The wife pleads with her husband for a piano, 
which is far more essential than the cigar and other ) 
luxuries in which he indulges. 

The daughter asks father or guardian to buy a 
piano to enable her to cultivate this beautiful talent— 
music. Does any sane man not realize this a reason- 
able right to ask and plead for? 

Stopa minute! Think of the means expended for 
instruction, and the many tedious hours employed in 
piano practice by wife or daughter, and of their 
glowing anticipations subsequently to be realized. 

Now father, husband or guardian, are you going 
to blast all these bright anticipations by denying 
them of this merited right—simply the gift of a 
¢ piano? Don't plead inability when such liberal terms 
€ are available. 

If this strikes some one who don’t care to put $250 
to $500 into a piano, I will sell youa 


FAIRLY GOOD SQUARE PIANO 


$55.00 to $175.00 


And in course of two years take it in part payment 
(with slight deduction for use) for an upright piano 
ranging from $300 to $500. 

Give your wives and daughters their merited 
rights in the home, which is woman’s kingdom. 
Then she will cease to clamor for political suffrage. 

For prices and terms on the leading pianos and 
organs, apply to 
M. A. MALONE, PIANOS AND ORGANS, 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 














display very good. It is an ad. which will go straight 
home to most of the people who read it. It is a direct talk 
straight at the people, and I would be very much sur- 
prised to learn that it did not bring good results. There 
may be some minor faults about the construction, but these 








are comparatively insignificant. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


Second 


Avenue and T 


‘first Street, New York. 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO 60,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


EW W ENGL FU La 
PIANOS ‘Unew enacand PIANO co.” “sera 


LIVE PIP AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


ave Ph WAT as THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
he BE : Viz 5 i IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
Se pe Wy TEENTH CENTURY. 
1 | : The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
i" this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcaster, Mass. 
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FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
’ a 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass, 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave, 
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e Most aN) 
4) SELLING 


(i GRADE PIANos. 


die richly of the Highest (ass and 
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461-463 he " AVE Tacoslonk 

















oc =~ US" fc 
Mere WEGMAN & CO 
UPRIGHT Das & ano Manufacturers ‘ 
<< ‘hed! ' i 
iM ie - Vf ea Pi (©) Cc = 
PIANOS Zt sf LL our Instruments contain iii full tron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
2 


The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
By Specie Appointment to challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
AUBURN, N. XY- 


PErrrriit: JACOB DO LL. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Seaoe GPADG ald Upright Planes. 


Factory : Southern Boulevard, East 133d, East 134th Streets 











His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 


Lorne). 



























Taargest Factories in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 


* 40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. 








and Trinity Avenue. 
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WAREROOMS AND OF¢ICE: 113 East I4th Street, 
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Violin String Manufacture. 
e these days, even those who are unacquainted 
with a stringed instrument have a knowledge superior 
to such vulgar error that the ‘‘ harmless necessary cat” 
supplies the material from which strings are made, but at 
this negative point the knowledge stops ; and the same may 
be said of the majority of string players, who, by reason of 
a trained ear, can detect the slightest imperfection in the 
tone of astring and know a good one when they hear it, 
yet cannot detect the superiority of a string at a glance, 
and are unacquainted with its process of manufacture. This 
is not surprising, for the judging and appraising of violin 
strings by the eye is the prerogative of a specialist and 
requires a lengthy apprenticeship. 

We were recently speaking to one familiar with the sub- 
ject, and he stated that the various manufactures of strings 
are known to him instantly by color, texture, flexibility, 
recoil, touch, and even smell, for the expert learns much 
from the last named apparently trifling characteristic. 
The chief seats of violin string manufacture are Rome, 
Naples, Padua, Verona, Paris, Saxony and certain towns 
in England. Though the process of making is in the main 
identical, yet the output of the centres just mentioned 
varies considerably. The Roman strings are hard and 
brilliant, and show a roughness of finish. Those of Naples 
are softer, smoother and paler in color. Those of Veronese 
manufacture are of a deeper shade. The Paduan strings 
are lighter, highly polished, and are imported coiled, 
though not tied. Color is, however, no reliable test, al- 
though it is commonly regarded as such, inasmuch as the 
best strings are often yellowest and most opaque. 

Without this special knowledge many amusing blunders 
are apt to occur, good specimens being mistaken for bad 
and vice versa. The lack of transparency is not always a 
fault, for the greater number of threads employed in the 
fabrication of the thicker strings is apt to render them 
opaque. In the case of the E string, where comparatively 
few threads are used, transparency is indispensable, and 
the absence of it denotes inferiority. The gut selected for 
the cheaper strings is that of the sheep or goat, but that 
used in the manufacture of the best strings is from the in- 
testines of lambs which have not been allowed out to grass 
for any length of time, and which during that period have 
fed on dry mountainous pasture. 

The period chosen for slaughtering is from April to Sep- 
tember, the latter month being especially favorable for the 
manufacture of the thinner strings, as the lambs have then 
attained a suitable age. The gut is carefully extracted, 
cleaned and plunged while warm into cold soft water, where 
it is allowed to soak for several hours. The fatty particles 
and mucous coatings are then loosened by the aid of hot 
water, which separates them sufficiently to permit of the 
scraper being applied. The material is repeatedly washed 
and afterwards dipped in an alkaline mixture, and dried by 
exposure to the airin sheds constructed for the purpose. 
Some few days are generally sufficient for drying, but a 
longer period is necessary if the weather be unpropitious. 
Gut which is compelled to remain long in the drying is 
thereby deteriorated, and the manufacture will not be so 
good as when no delay has occurred. 

This is the sole reason of the sudden disappointment 
and surprise of the player, when he unexpectedly discovers 
that the strings of a particular make, habitually purchased 
by him, are occasionally not so good as usual. The superi- 
ority of Italian string manufacture is solely due to the 
splendid climate, which allows the gut tobe dried in open 
air, and not artificially, as is necessary in other countries, 


owing to an uncongenial climate. This drying process 
finished, the lengths are then assorted according to quality 
and size, the largest and most irregular being split into 
threads, which now await spinning. Steam power has dis- 
placed much of the manual labor formerly employed, 
though there is still a certain portion of the work that can 
be done by hand only. The machinery used is somewhat 
like that employed for plaiting twine. The mechanism 
acting directly on the spinning wheel, to which the gut is 
attached, isasimple one. The gut is now twisted, and a 
firm consistence is given to it in the torsion. 

Before passing to the finishing process, the strings are 
exposed to sulphur fumes in the bleaching chamber. To 
ensure the uniform diameter of each string, friction is 
brought to bear by passing each length through a tube of 
hair cloth. Olive or almond oil, to which a little oil of 
laurel may be added, is then applied to the gut, which, 
when dry,is cut into the lengths required, and coiled in 
bundles of 15 or 30 strings. The plan of covering with 
metal wire the lower-toned strings, so as to obtain the 
necessary sonority, was known at an early date. Covered 
strings were introduced into France by one Sainte Colombe 
in the year 1675. In England a patent was taken out for 
the covering of strings by William Lovelace in 1 The 
machinery he employed shows much ingenuity. It con- 
sisted of two large driving wheels, with grooved edges, 
placed close together upon a framework. Round one of 
these wheels the gut string is wound, its free end passing 
through a hollow iron stud, and fastened to a similar stud 
on the rim of the opposite wheel, and level with it, thus 
preventing the gut being drawn from the straight line when 
in motion. 

On the flat of the pulley receiving the leather band of the 
wheel is another stud having a bobbin filled with wire, 
which in its revolution binds the wire tightly to the gut. 
The covered strings used for solo purposes have a coating 
of silver wire, and another effective material used is bur- 
nished copper. It is erroneous to suppose, because a silver 
string is most expensive and is therefore considered the 
best, that it is suitable for any instrument. On the con- 
trary, a burnished copper string will often be found to ob- 
tain results which are wanting in the more valued metal ; 
the choice is therefore one of paramount importance. 


aaa 
772. 


William Bundy brought out a patent in 1811 for covering 
strings with gold or platina wire, which was improved upon 
in 1854 by John Maynard, who used a combination of metals 
in the manufacture of his wire, thereby checking the con- 
tractions and expansions caused by alterations of tempera- 
ture. In choosing strings it is essential to note their 
characteristics, and not to place reliance upon superficial 
qualities. Sometimes a purchaser, led away by the appear- 
ance of a certain manufacture of strings, is induced to 
believe that what he sees is of the best kind; whereas, 
this apparent superiority may have been effected by arti- 
ficial means, employed to make an inferior article attractive 
and salable. Just as good wine needs no bush, so does a 
good string need no adventitious aid. 

The intrinsic value of a gut string depends upon the 
number of threads used in its fabrication. The best 
Italian strings are of three or four ‘‘ strands,” the latter 
being the most esteemed. Their greater reliability ren- 
ders them worth the extra expense; moreover, a four 
‘*strand”’ string does not snap suddenly, but shows its 
deterioration by the unraveling of the filaments. Even in 
this condition such a string will last for several days, until 
it becomes worn almost to a thread, when, if not broken, it 





go to make up the cheaper strings, an abundant supply of 
which is made to meet the requirements of all sorts and 
conditions of fiddlers. 

France, envious of the Italian manufacture of strings, has 
exerted her utmost to lower the colors of her rivals, and the 
counterfeit is exceedingly clever, often passing for the real 
thing ; especially is this the case with the thicker strings 


of the ‘cello and double bass. Strings made in Saxony are 
recognized by their very white appearance, the result of 
over-bleaching. ‘The better kinds are durable, though 
often faulty in tone. English strings are of dark color and 
uneven appearance ; durability is their chief recommenda- 
tion, forthe tone is generally hard and unsympathetic. The 
difficulty often experienced of not being able to find strings 
thin enough for the requirements of an instrument is due 
to the fact that foreign manufacturers are able to retain the 
original thickness of proportion in string making, owing to 
the less tension required by the Continental pitch. To meet 
the demands of the Philharmonic pitch thin strings are in- 
dispensable. The pressure of the four strings on the breast 
of the violin was discovered by Tartini, in 1734, to be equiv- 
alent to 63 pounds. 

Our present pitch, a tone higher than that of 1734, which 
has increased that pressure to 90 pounds, has doubtless 
been the ruin of many a delicate old ‘‘Cremona.” E 
strings made of very fine steel are sometimes used by 
American violinists. Their adoption is undesirable, as 
their tone is inferior to that obtained from a gut string. 
Steel, too, is liable to rust, though efforts have been made 
toovercome this difficulty by giving it a coating of nickel. 
This, however, quickly wears away by friction of the 
finger, and cannot be effectual forlong. Moreover, it is 
not unlikely that perpetual contact with a metal so very 
fine and hard may in course of time cause injury to the 
nerves of the fingers. The mention of the manufacture of 
silk strings has been left to the last, it being of secondary 
importance, though from the point of view of ingenuity in 
manufacture a description of it might have rightly headed 
this article, 

Each twisted silk string contains 140 strands; 12 threads 
of that material from the worm go to make up one strand, 
or 1,680 threads in all. Their fabrication, which is one of 
extreme intricacy, originated in China. The utmost ten- 
sion is given to the silk when spinning, thus reducing the 
elasticity of the string to a minimum. Silk strings have 
some advantages, for they resist heat of atmosphere and 
dampness of the hand better than any string made of gut, 
while they outwear half a dozen good strings made of the 
ordinary material, and double that number of inferior ones. 
The making of silk strings was patented by Peter Nouaille 
in 1774. A patent was afterward taken out in 1800 by Isaac 
Hawkins for rendering gut, silk or other manufacture of 
strings waterproof. A combination of silk and gut has 
been introduced with successful results. In short, every- 
thing that can be thought of has been tried, and no violin- 
ist can deny that these practical experiments have brought 
about the high state of excellence of present day string 
manufacture.—EpGar SHELTON, in London Musical News. 








Automaton Piano Company News. 
HE Automaton Piano Company has rented the 
Home Sewing Machine building on Broadway, be- 
tween Twenty-first and Twenty-second streets, and will 
move into those quarters shortly. The development of this 
company is now rapid ; several important things have been 
accomplished, while the time is almost ripe for giving pub- 








should be taken off. Twothreads. and even a single one, 


licity to other and greater movements. 





CROWN PIANOS » ORGANS 





Call for Catalogue. 


GEO. ©. BEAT 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
are found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND WONDERFUL IT 
EFFECTS CAN BE PRODUCED WITH 4% 


THIS ATTACHMENT. 


IS MOST HIGHLY INDORSED BY THE 
BEST MUSICIANS WHO HAVE 
HEARD AND TRIED IT. 





Agents Wanted in all Unoccupied Territory. 





MADE AND SOLD 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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In Town. 


N unusual number of trade men were in town 
last week and the week before ; some to make spring 
purchases, some to attend the dinner and others making 
their periodical visits to the metropolis for the many pur- 
poses which bring trade men to the headquarters of their 
supplies. Among those whose presence was noted by THE 
Musica Courter representatives and among the callers at 
this office were: 
R. W. Blake, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 
O. A. Kimball, Emerson Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 
J. A. Norris, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, Mass. 
Simon Shoninger, B. Shoninger Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 
J. Shoninger, B. Shoninger Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Alois Brambach, Brambach Piano Company, Dolgeville, 
N. ¥. 
F. Vose, Vose & Sons Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 
S. A. Nordheimer, A. & S. Nordheimer, Toronto, Ont. 
J. Drew, Vose & Sons Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 
A. O. S. Havens, Point Pleasant, N. J. 
R. S. Howard, J. & C. Fischer, New York. 
Geo. M. Ackerly, Patchogue, L. I. 
G. Ambuhl, Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass, 
Clayton F. Summy, Chieago, III. 
A. B, Saltzer, Mason & Risch Vocalion Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 
H. Wendell, Marshall & Wendell Company, Albany, 
Ni. ¥ 
J. G. Ramsdel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. E. White, Watertown, N. Y. 
E. E. Guilford, E. E. Guilford & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
A. B. Campbell, Jacksonville, Fla. 
W. E. Hall, Pease Piano Company, New York. 
B. L. Rich, Pittsburg, Pa. 
W. D. Brown, Lynn, Mass. 
Mr. Gallup, Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, Conn. 
H. C. Warren, Danielsonville, Conn. 


phia, Pa. 


F. G. Howe, Taylor's Music 


L. Barker, Hartford, Conn. 

I. Davenport, Stamford, Co 

Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N 

Ed. F. Droop, Washington, 

Otto Sutro, Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, II. 


boro, Vt. 


cago, III. 


@ H.W. Berry, Boston, Mass. 


W. H. Keller, Easton, Pa. 


G. A. Driggs, Driggs & Smi 





B. Starr, Richmond, Md. 


H. G. Farnham, Blasius Piano Company, Philadel- 


M. Sonnenberg, New Haven, Conn. 
G. L. Cheney, Comstock-Cheney & Co., Ivoryton, Conn. 
J. F. Allen, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. C. Taylor, Taylor’s Music House, Springfield, Mass. 


House, Springfield, Mass. 


R. B. Gregory, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, II. 

S. A. Gould, Estey Organ Company, Boston, Mass. 
J. Grey Estey, Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 
A. B, Campbell, A. B. Campbell & Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
I. N. Goff, Providence, R. I. 


J. B. Woodford, N. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


nn. 
ok 
D.C. 


J. W. Reed, president Chicago Music Trade Association, 
Ex Gov. Levi K. Fuller, Estey Organ Company, Brattle- 
J. W. Hawxhurst, manager F. G. Smith branch, Chi- 


Jas. S. Gray, Boardman & Gray, Albany, N. Y. 
Wm. P. Wood, Wood Brothers, Pittsfield, Mass. 
H. W. Longstreet, Elmira, N. Y. 

G. Herzberg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. B. Hawkins, Bell Organ Company, Guelph, Ont. 


W. H. Poole, Poole & Stuart, Boston, Mass. 
M. A. McClure, Rutland, Vt. 

Sylvester Tower, Jr., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
J. W. Peffer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


th, Waterbury, Conn. 


C. H. Fischer, W. G. Fischer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. Strauss, B. Shoninger Company, Chicago, IIl. 


J. A. Voelker, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

J. A. Jones, Haller & Jones, Lafargeville, N. Y. 

F. Hallet, Flushing, L. I. 

F. J. Woodbury, Jewett Piano Company, Leominster, 
Mass. ; 

E. D. Bristol. Chas. Parker Company, Meriden, Conn. 

C.C. Williams, John C. Haynes Company, Boston, Mass. 

C. F. Smith, Tottenville, Staten Island. 

E. C. Ricker, E. C. Ricker & Co., Scranton, Pa. 

A. M. Ordway, Hagerstown, Md. 


A Weser Piano Ended Trouble. 


Justus J. Smith, the contractor who sent the Weser piano to 
Thomas J. Brady Christmas, 188, when he was Superintendent of 
Buildings, was found last Friday living at No. 316 West Fifty-ninth 
street. He said: 

“The story printed in the Wor/d was substantially correct, but I 
want to make it clear that 1 did not give this testimony voluntarily, 
but only under the pressure of a subpoena. 

“In 1890, when I was putting up this Weser building in strict 
accordance with the law, I was constantly worried by the horde of 
sharks called inspectors who piled up violations of the law against 
me in the office of the superintendent unless I constantly greased 
their hands with money. 

“ At last I went to Mr. Brady and asked him to 
who would see that I had complied with the law. Isaac McKinley 
came over and found that the work was absolutely regular. Then I 
said to him : ‘I am sick of this paying out to the inspectors, and so on 
Christmas, to get clear of the whole thing, I'll send a grand piano to 
Mr. Brady.’ 

“I spoke to John A. Weser, and he fell in with the idea. 
was sent with my compliments, and no questions were ever asked 
The complaints stopped right there. 

“The instrument was valued at $250, and I paid the Weser Broth- 
ers $100, they contributing the balance.” 

Mayor Strong said: ‘* The whole case is in the hands of the Grand 
Jury now, and we have no more to say about it.” — World. 


send his surveyor, 


The piano 


MAN who would not stop complaining after 
A receiving a Weser Brothers piano deserves not to 
have a Weser Brothers piano. This man was evidently 
deserving of one, as he ceased hig complaints, as well as 
those of his subordinates, who doubtless all have Weser 
Brothers pianos. 











WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANQ ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


NEW YoRB. . . 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Foneaty 144 EviszAsern Stazart.) 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The enly Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 














OFFICE AND FACTORY 


BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


Prices MODERATE AND 
TERMS REASONABLE. 





60,000 MADE EVERY INSTRUMENT 


AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


6 Boyiston St., Boston. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


92 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Jehneville, N. Y., on NW. YY, C. RR. ; 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Deige. 


Chicage Heights on East Ili. BR. 


FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 





G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 











Telegraph and R. R. Station: ; 


ESSEX, CONN. IVORYTTON, COnwn. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Gop Mpa, Paris Exposition, 188 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 


SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 
Agents for United States and Caseda, ze WARREN ST., NEW YORK, 


271 WABASH AVE.. CHICAGO. 





STAIB PIANO ACTIONS 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 


Titittirnerne 








NEW YORK, 
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STRICH GO LED LER, sess teamee tees 


PIANOS 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 











st 3 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > cK A NI Os IN EVERY RESPECT. 





—-tt+— 4PPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.°—?t?~ 


Nos. 34 & 36S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NHW YORE. 
























PEASE PIANO Go., 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 





NEW YORK.-—— 
250 & 25 


OHICAGO.——— 


Nos. 2 Wabash Avenue. 











re 


AGENTS WANTED 22 Catalogue,dcrgree 
MILLER ORGAN C0, 


LEBANON, PA. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SOX 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WwooDsS, 
26 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Bast River 
ZEW YORK. 


























NEWARK, N. J. 
817 BROAD STREET. 


NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


WASHINCTON, D. C,: 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING. MASS. 


aT 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended te. 


FACTORY: 


510 & 612 West S6tb 8 


Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 


ROBT, M. WEB 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion's French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATTIRNS 
on hand and made to order. Regulating and 
Repairing done, 
HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 8) years’ 


experience), 
39 W 125th NEW YORK 





















FELT CLOTH 
yj and PUNCHINGS. 





Street, 











PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ORGANS, 


Gog 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 


President. f 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, bey 
Seatdiaey. solicited. 
BY £3 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es- 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 


equipped in the world, and our facilities . 
are unsurpassed. tablished agents only. 


36 East 14th St., New York City, 


ASS STRINGS 





UNION 
SQUARE, 





rPRmANCIS CiOoT ti! 





RAMA © 
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JMKAGHER SOMLEAK 


Piano ) and 





209 
(BOWE RY, 


YORK 








ERY, 


Organ $2705 





CATALOGUES UPON” APPLICATION. 





TH SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0. 


mw MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 














PARIBAULT, MINN. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
Violins, Strings and Musical Goods. 

Cellos, ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 

Violas, Novelty: SIMPLEX BOW. 








Without a Rival fov Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


= PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnugacturers, 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street,2NewjYork. 





Warecrooms: 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave. NEW YORK. 


Have YOU SCCD OUL eet. 














- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


Pr 1f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 


¢ 


Branch Offices ; Hy Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Detroit, Mich. 


6 6th Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 













Musical Instrument Factory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Send for Catalogue, price 25 marks, which amount will} be deducted 
on buying for 1,000 marks cash, or visiting my showroom 














éstablished 1803 


| ae yn 
dys ai 
] ae 
{ and Store -Hotse of 
Jin § MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 
we xon Ys, 2 all wo k P 
i arge and assorted stock o 
ee Nig eS Guitars, Banjos, 
MARKNEC —3 
First quality warranted Cellos Bass- iols etc. and their Accessories. 


Apply for the illustrated Price -Jist. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR GAN 


PIANO STYLE 
WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


EA. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 





ie ae 
VANURACTOR Y—5)-gemee 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, PCTTER & OO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, creme, ILL. 
SHERMAK CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., thwestern Agts., ST. Louis, Mo. 
M. STEINEBT & SONS’ Kew eet Agents. 
W HAVEN, CONN 
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BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FA@TORY : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 30th Street ; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th’ Street, 


NEV YORE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
’ : 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 





Organs sell and satisfy. o 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 








High Grade Organ Makers, 
C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts.. NEW YORK. 


AAA 


me James L. Haven Co. 


+ » MANUFACTURERS OF « + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 





OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS-— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N. Y. 
88 Court St., 


ELIAS HOWE CO., sosronnass. 


Headquarters for Everything in 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins, Violas,’Cellos, Basses, Banjos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 


STRINGS 2°4 all Fittings necessary 


for Makers and Repairers, 











HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 





CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 





OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


ELIAS HOWE CO., coston'inass. 








si Washba m 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’/Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 
Lyon & Healy;/(. 


CHICAGO. 














F, MUEHLFELD & CO. 
« Piano Manufacturers, + 


otf & 513 E. (37th St. NEW YORK. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
B. ZSCHERPE & C0., 


a1 and 193 Ann Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 




















Th ‘ue ; a A. H. ANDREWS & G0 


215 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, 
THIS ADJUSTABLE PIANO CHAIR 


ONLY 


$f .00 


THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos 


IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Pianoand with- 
out interferin a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 





The Seat raises and 
lowers, and the back 
is thrown forward or 
back, thus giving sup 
port where it is 


P ERFECT PRACTICE CL AVIER without any 
needed. 


tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 

323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U.8. A. 


Our New Piano Stool, 
Best and Cheapest, 
Only se 50. 





G#" Send for 


Rk 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = axv 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and IIth Street, 











NEW YORK, 





R. W. Tanner & Son 





High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 













Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 






















. »« MANUFACTURE. . 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
868 Broadway, ALBA “- a N.Y. 


JUST OUT. Pri ), postpaid 


PRINCESS PHOSA, 


a by C. F. HANSON, 
Au of rs ‘oli nd Gy dpe 
and ne rmi = 4 robe ( Seeeten 0 ¢ eae 
of the Bridegroc Pr ice > icon s 


C. F. HANSON & CO., Publishers, 
317 Main St., WORCESTER, MASS, 





















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE $T., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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ORGAN PIPES. 


‘Wood and Metal. “ Flue and Reed. «. “ Voice or Unvoiced 
Front Pi ipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 





PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 





SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 


THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-389 WABASH AVENUE. 
TULLIUS N. BROWN Co., 


CAPEN 


PIANO, = 





WESTERN AQENTS, 





$s OOOO 





MANUFACTURED BY , 


The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


aboard bb thor, ab 











IK IOC HMA HMA HE 


i ee ee 











We are offering inducements to re- 
sponsible dealers that will be interesting 


tothem. Write us forterms and prices. 


THE BOSTON PIANO CO., 
WOOSTER, OHIO. 








sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


é&ec., &cC. 


LF. HEPBURN ce CO., 


ROOM 79 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
factories and Mills, - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N.Y. 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 











©» PINLADELPIT/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 








WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
* Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
liberal 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 


execution ; 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MU music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


|; Piano Haraware, 


ealdrin KURTZMANN 
PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co,, | & SURt4MANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BURPALO, ¥. Y. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 




















MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 





WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 
EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND ‘WORKMANSHIP, 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


Jase PRESCOTT PIANOS, <= 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 





HALLET & I AVIS 60. S a ANOS . GRAND, avon and UPRIGHT, 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Lyon & Healy, 


Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago ; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY : Boston, Mass, 
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Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 





Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nw. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


STEINW AY 


WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+++*UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
























BRIGGS PIANOS, 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


867 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


223 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
314 Post St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
















OCarda No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, # “0M Solumblan Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVAERUD Wits FINF® BATE. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


covering 
Y 


AWARD 
READS : 


machine. 
(Signed) 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 








Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


2” SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CoO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 











STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 














THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 









RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











LOCKWOOD PRESS, Northwest Corner Bleecker Street and South Fifth Avenue, New York. 





